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How Good Are Our Schools? 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


y, UCH has been said and written about today’s education for our youth 


Some of these presentations proffered by self-appointed appraisers of our 
educational system have been caustically critical of today’s education In 
many of these published “‘attacks’ on public education, it has been found 
that these were hasty generalizations based on a personal experience with the 
school involving one or two children or some unusually unfavorable experience 
with the school or its personnel Other appraisals have appeared in our 
popular magazines that have attempfed to tell the unbiased truth about our 
education and to present the current issues and problems facing educators 
This confused and often contradictory “evidence’’ has created a condition of 
concern and even suspicion among many parents and other citizens about our 


schools and our present-day programs of education 
THE FACTS ABOUT OUR EDUCATION 


The average youth today, unless he is the exception, and there are always 
some of these in every school community, receives a better education than 
the youth a generation or two ago. Enough tests, based largely on a mastery 
of the fundamentals, have been given to establish this claim. Here are a few 
of them 
Stud) ] 

In 1848, forty of the brightest youngsters ranging in ages from 10 to 19 
all in the eighth grade—in four Cleveland, Ohio, schools took comprehensive 
tests in definitions, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, American history, 
grammar, and geography. In 1947, forty of the best students in four ¢ leve 
land junior high schools ages 12 to 14—all in the eighth grade—took the 
same tests with an overail score of 955 correct answers for the 1947 group 
as compared with 924 for the 1848 group 
Study Il 


In Dearborn, Michigan, all the youngsters in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades took a test in 1951 which had been given to children in these same 


grades in 1926. Result: the 1951 “kids” were a year and a half ahead in 
reading and a half year ahead in arithmetic. In oral and written English 


Dr. Paul E. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1261 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The Association 
is a Department of the National Education Association 
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N 


the 1951 group was two years ahead of the group twenty-five years ago 
In spelling, however, there was a slightly better total score for the youth of 
1926 
Study Il . 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, 5,690 children in the third through the eighth grades 
were given a reading test in 1921 In 1947, in Lincoln, 5,100 youngsters, 
comparable to the 1921 group, took the same test. Note the median reading 


scores, grade by grade: 





Grade 1921 1947 
3 44.34 57.69 
4 65.29 73.28 
5 76.47 90.13 
6 79.69 91.96 
7 89.50 94.01 
8 89.19 92.92 





It should be noted that the fifth-grade group in 1947 read better than the 


eighth-grade group in 1921 


Study IV 

In Evanston, Illinois, fifty-two children from the fourth grade in 1952, 
comparable in age, general. intelligence, and family background, were given 
the same tests in reading, vocabulary, spelling, and arithmetic taken by fifty- 
seven children in 1932. Result: the 1952 group showed an advance of eight 
months in reading, vocabulary, and arithmetic In spelling, the 1932 group 
excelled by a small margin 

The above four studies in four different states are typical of many other 
group tests in other school communities. It should be remembered that 
most of these tests were definitely geared to the interests of youth twenty to 
thirty years ago and that greater stress was placed on passing examinations 
then. Today, youth are taught many more competences and knowledge usage 
in contrast to lengthy memory drills of a generation ago. Teaching today 
includes:" (1) using libraries, source material, and current magazines; (2) 
speaking before groups and serving as responsible leaders of groups; (3) co- 
operating in community and group study; (4) learning more about the 
human and social aspects of world geography; (5) engaging in original and 
creative thinking in many areas; and (6) working in many other learning 
areas that make youth of today, in general, better informed and better equipped 
mentally and physically to live and enjoy the complicated world in which they 


must live. 








— 
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Study V 


Professor John Warren Tilton, Yale University, made a very interesting 
comparison of the intelligence levels of the members of the Armed Forces 
in 1917 through the Army Alpha Tests and the Army General Classification 
Tests given in 1940-45 to millions in the Armed Forces in World War II 
In general, the amount of schooling as measured by these tests of the millions 
that were in the Armed Forces in World War I and World War II showed 
an increase of 3.7 grades—from a 6.8 grade level in World War I to a 
10.5 grade level in World War II. The educationai gain during this twenty 
five year period was substantial, showing a greatly improved status in reading 
competency and arithmetical reasoning ability In fact, three fourths of all 
persons in the Armed Forces in 1940-45 were above the middle score of the 
total group in 1917. We had a better educated Armed Force in 1945 than 
in 1917 and a better educated citizenry—all achieved during the twenty-five 


year period 
THE SITUATION IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOO! 


We hear much about the inadequacy of our American program of secondary 
education when compared to the English system of secondary education. All 
such statements cannot be justified by the limited data available However, 
through the Kinsmen Trust, the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has selected a number of public secondary-school students to spend 
a year in some of England's best private schools, such as Rugby, Magdelene, 
St. George's, and other schools of high academic standing. These American 
students for the past nine years—the number of years this scholarship project 
has been in existence—bave compared most favorably with English school 
youth in their own schools. In some learning areas, American youth definitely 
excelled English youth 

Another source of convincing evidence is the record of the American 
Rhodes Scholars at Oxford University. Our American youth, the products 
of our schools and colleges, have creditably “held their own” not only with 


British scholars but also with scholars from other countries attending Oxford 


NOW THE CASE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOI 


All of the public criticisms have been directed at the public schools, largely 
because nearly 90 per cent of all school-going youth attend them, and also 
because all citizens are obligated by law to support public schools financially 
Frequently comparisons are made by persons unacquainted with the facts, or 
a general criticism is made based on a few cases in public and private schools 

It must be noted that there are good and inferior public schools. A similar 
condition exists in our private schools, except that the aggregate number of 
private or independent schools is only one eighth of the total number of 
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approximately 25,000 public secondary schools. However, when the facts are 
known, the public school graduates excel the private school graduates aca- 
demically in their college performance , 
Study | The Phi Beta Kappa St my 

At Harvard, twenty-four persons were elected on March 17, 1954, to Phi 
Beta Kappa, the national honorary scholastic society. Of this number, seven- 
teen were public school graduates. Approximately 50 per cent of all students 
at Harvard are public school graduates 

At Yale there was a total of seventy-nine members of Phi Beta Kappa in 
May, 1954. Of this number, forty-five were public school graduates. About 
iS per cent of all students at Yale are public school graduates 

At Colgate, of the twenty-nine persons elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 25 of 
these were public school graduates. About 60 per cent of all students at 
Colgate come from public schools 

The above facts are given to show that, in the aggregate, where both public 
and private school graduates attend the same colleges, the academic honors, 
as shown by election to Phi Beta Kappa, go in greater number to public school 


graduates. 


Study 11—The College Entrance Story 


We often hear that the public schools do not prepare their students ade 
quately to meet college standards. Let's examine the only records available, 
the scores of students that took the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The examinations are generally recognized as setting 
the highest academic standards for college admission 

Results on these examinations, given five times during the academic year 
1951-52 and four times in 1952-53, are available. The reports on the March 
1952 and 1953, examinations are given in the table below At this time of 
the year the greatest number of candidates take the examinations and all the 
different kinds of subject examinations are given. The results of examinations 
given at other times during the year are similarly comparable to those given 
on the following page 

An examination of these statistics shows that in March, 1952, the average 
intelligence was about the same for both groups with a mean score of 483 
nine olf 


in the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. However, it 
the thirteen subject achievement and aptitude tests, students in the public 
schools excelled those from independent schools. In 1953 there were better 
man scores by public school graduates in ten of the thirteen subject achievement 
and aptitude tests. 

It is generally recognized that conditions for teaching in independent 


1 Dyer, Henry S College Board Scores Princeton, N. J] College Entrance Examination Board 
Copy 1 gives the 1952 result the Supplement gives the 1953 results 
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COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 








Mean Scores'—Mar 1952 Mean Score Marc/ 
Kinds of Examis n Independent Independent 
Public School Schools Public School Schools 
Scholastic Aptitude 
Verbal Section 183 183 i89 486 
Mathematical Section 505 494 518 196 
Achievement Tests 
English Composition 506 508* 515* 514 
Social Studies i94* 184 518* 505 
French Reading 503 534* 527 548* 
German Reading 507" 182 516* {89 
Latin Reading 573* 558 562* 551 
Spanish Reading 177 i8s* 194 199* 
Biology 479 483* 196* 491 
Chemistry 507* 193 544* | 522 
Physics ss4F §22 551* 526 
Intermediate Mathematics 534* 505 535* 199 
Advanced Mathematics 592* 586 598 599* 
Aptit ide Tests 
Spatial Relations 529* 520 $37* 514 
Pre-Ergineering Science 
Comprehension 524* 165 547* 194 
Total Number of 
Examinations Taken 81,632 57,126 90,193 65,153 
i I t cxa 
Ss — 
schools are better than in public schools. Favorable teaching conditions in 


many independent schools include: small classes; better student study arrange 


ments; school control of students for the entire day, especially in boarding 


schools; more homogeneous classes; and a lighter total teaching load for the 
teacher 
A VALID CONCLUSION 


All studies show that our schools are providing a better education for mor 


t 


youth today than in the ‘good old days’’ a generation ago. This great achieve 


ncreasingly adverse conditions for effective teach 


ment has been made under 
ing, such as larger classes, inadequate teaching equipment, many obsolete and 
crowded buildings, heavier teaching loads and asstgnments for teachers, more 


| 


ommunity demands on the teaching staff, and an inadequate number of 


qualified teachers 

Your community should know the facts 

Your citizens should support their schools so they will continue to grow 
and improve 

Your parents should ever strive for a better education for their children 
and co-operate with school officials to make improvements and _ intelligent 


changes that will provide a more effective instructional program for all youth 











Factors Affecting the Proportion of High 
School Graduates Who Enter College 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Ridiiens factors bear on the proportion of high-s« hool graduates who 
enter college. Such factors might be grouped under two headings: personal 
and community. Personal factors such as health, economic status of the family, 
scholastic attainment in high school, or general interest in higher education 
seem to be largely individual and vary from person to person within most 
communities or schools. Community factors such as size of high school 
attended, type of community in which it is located, distance of the school 
community from college, or types of college programs available may have much 
the same effect on several students from a particular school It is largely, 
but not exclusively, to factors of the second type that the present study is 
directed. 

Data were secured from high-school principals on reply-form post cards 
during the spring of 1952, and relate to 27,498 graduates from 650 high 
schools which enrolled 114,011 students in the three upper grades and which 
are located in seven southeastern states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee.' 


l SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGI 


Table I below indicates the relationship of high-school enrollment to the 
proportion of graduates who enter college—for the seven states as group 
Columns 7 and 8 of the table show that in the smaller schools the graduates 
bear a higher ratio to total students than is true in the larger schools, whereas 
columns 10 and 11 show that in the larger schools a greater proportion of the 
gtaduates enter college. Thus it may seem that in the smaller schools the 
student population is somewhat more stable, and that, if a youth once reaches 
the senior high-school level in a small school, he is somewhat more likely 
to be graduated than if he is attending a large school. This may also mean 
that at the time of making the study there were somewhat greater job opportu- 
nities in communities in which the larger schools are located—with more 
“dropping out to work” during the senior high-school years. However, it may 
mean that in the communities in which the small schools are located some of 


1 The Grant-in-Aid Fund of the Alabama Polytech Institute made a grant to defray the expense 
in carrying on this study 
Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 


Alabama. 
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the dropping out occurred before the senior high school was reached and that 
several students who might have dropped out later never actually reached that 
school level 

Column 4 shows that in schools which enroll 50 or fewer boys in the upper 
three grades, the percentages of boys in the high-school population are smaller 
than in the larger schools. Since most of the small schools are in rural areas, 
this sex distribution may mean that a substantial number of rural boys have 
to work on farms rather than attend high school. The full-time although 
seasonal character of farm work would probably interfere with school attend- 
ance more than would part-time work which town boys could perform during 
non-school hours 

Column 6 shows that the percentage of boys among graduates of these 
small schools is somewhat larger than the percentage of boys among students 
as a whole. Thus it seems that the boys who do enter the senior high-school 
level of such schools are somewhat more likely to be graduated than girls 
who enter them. This observation harmonizes with the earlier comment re 
garding « rop-outs—suggesting that with respect to these small schools, several 
boys drop out early in comparison with girls or in comparison with boys attend 
ing larger schools 

Data not included in Table I show 34 high schools which reported that 
none of their graduates of the preceding year had entered college. These 
schools enrolled 2,778 students of both sexes in the upper three grades, and 
had 794 graduates. Nearly all of them were small schools; 27 had from 0 
to 50 boys each. There were 47 additional schools which reported that no 
graduate of the school entered college who scholastically stood in the upper 
third of his graduating class—although other graduates from these schools 
did go to college. These 47 schools were likewise small. On the other hand, 
306 schools reported that no graduate who scholastically stood in the lowest 
third of his graduating class entered college—although other students from 
these schools did so. These schools were of all sizes, although more than 
half of them were in the smallest size group 

Table II shows differences among the seven states concerning the relation- 
ship of size of high school to entrance of graduates into college. The “Totals 
line, bottom of the table, shows significant variation among states. Thus 
in the number of senior high-school students per graduate, the variation is 
from 3.73 in Mississippi to 4.72 in Florida. When stated in per cents, com- 
parable to column 8 of Table I, this means that Mississippi graduates equal 
26.8 per cent of the senior high-school enrollment, whereas the corresponding 
figure for Florida is 21.1 per cent. In regard to the number of students per 
graduate, the figure for Alabama is 3.82—or near Mississippi's 3.73. How- 


ever, with respect to the number of high-school graduates for each student 


entering college, Alabama with 5.56 graduates per college student is at the 
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opposite extreme from Mississippi with 3.21 graduates per student entering 
college. That is, so far as the data of this study indicate, 1.73 times as large 
a proportion of the Mississippi graduates as of the Alabama graduates entered 
college. The difference between Alabama and the other six states is consider- 
able—even when comparison is made with the states which rank next, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, in which the numbers of graduates per student enter- 
ing college were 4.81 and 4.71 respectively. In these two states respectively 
1.16 times and 1.18 times as large a proportion of the graduates entered col- 
lege as in Alabama. 

Comparisons among schools of different sizes, indicating that a smaller pro- 
portion of the graduates from small than from large schools enter college, 
suggest that the clearest division is between schools enrolling 100 or fewer 
boys and the larger schools. South Carolina seems an exception. No adequate 
reason for the exception occurs, although not many “‘larger’’ South Carolina 
schools appear in the table. Comparison of schools of different sizes also 
shows that youth who are graduated from small high schools are considerably 
less likely to enjoy college opportunities than youth who are graduated from 
large schools, although the amount of difference varies from one state to 
another. The pattern in Alabama, as shown by Column 5, is particularly 
interesting—although only seven schools appear in the smallest enrollment 


category. 


2. TYPE OF COLLEGE ENTERED, AND DISTANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
FROM COLLEGI 


Table III shows the distribution, by state and type of college entered, of 
the 3,207 boy and 3,117 girl graduates who entered college from the 650 high 
schools. For the seven states as a whole slightly over half of the graduates 
of either sex who went to college entered a state supported four-year institu- 
tion (cols. 6 and 7). Somewhat less than half of the remaining group entered 
some other publicly supported institution. A considerably larger number 
of girls than of boys entered private and church schools. In some instances 
the number of graduates of one sex who enter a particular type of college 
seems greatly influenced by the proximity of a college which is not co-educa- 
tional. Non-public junior colleges in Florida illustrate the point, as do “other” 
(four-year or professional schools) in South Carolina. 

Table III shows considerable variation among states in sex ratio among 
graduates entering college. Thus the percentage of boys varied from 57.7 
per cent in Georgia to 44.1 per cent in Tennessee (cols. 18 and 19). Relative 
availability of college facilities for members of the two sexes in different 
states probably accounts for much of the variation. Perhaps some variation 
resulted from the distribution within states of the high schools studied. It 
is of interest that for the seven states combined nearly as many girl grad- 
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uates entered college as boy graduates. This is in sharp contrast with the 
situation for the nation as a whole. Of the 537,000 students to register for 
their first time in the colleges of the nation in the autumn of 1952, the sex 
distribution was: male 60.3 per cent, female 39.7 per cent.* Perhaps more 
boys than girls from the seven states attend college outside the region, but it 
is doubtful if the difference would affect the per cents much. The ratio of 
women to men in the total population runs slightly higher for most of the 
seven states than for the nation—with the ratio varying from 98.6 men per 
100 women in North Carolina to 96.2 per cent in Georgia, and with 98.6 
for the nation.’ But on this basis the proportion of women among college 
students in the Southeast should not be greatly different from that for the 
nation generally. Possibly white girls of college age in the southeastern states 
represent a more leisured class than girls of comparable age for the nation as 
a whole—or than boys of the region. Some educators might suggest that 
in the Southeast there are fewer activities available to girl graduates, aside from 
entering college, than in more industrial or commercial regions of the nation 
Table IV shows how the size of the high school attended, and its distance 
from college, are related to the number of graduates who entered college. 
The section for “All Types,’’ near the bottom of the table, shows that rela- 
tively few graduates from the small high schools enter a college in the home 
community as compared with graduates from the larger schools. Thus cal- 
culations from the table show that only 6 graduates (3.0%) from the smallest 
schools entered such colleges, whereas 154 (18.2%) and 186 (10.9%) re- 
spectively from the two largest high-school categories (cols. 12 to 15) entered 
colleges in the towns in which the high schools are located. Likewise only 
23.8 per cent of the graduates from the smallest schools who went to college 
entered some college which was not over 25 miles from the local high school, 
whereas the corresponding figure for graduates of the largest high schools 
is 45.2 per cent. More girl graduates from the smallest high schools entered 
either a public or a private junior college than entered a state four-year 
college. There is no other size of high school for which this is true 
Calculations from the table show that, when consideration is given to grad- 
uates of both sexes who entered both types of junior colleges, the numbet 
entering the junior colleges from the smallest high schools was 90.1 per cent 
as large as the number entering state four-year colleges. For high schools of 
the other size categories, the corresponding percentages are: 26-50, 59.2%; 
51-75, 40.3%; 76-100, 41.4%; 101-150, 21.7%; 151-200, 16.2%; over 
200, 26.6% ; and totals (right-hand side of table), 33.3%. The dependence 
of graduates from small high schools on junior colleges in contrast with 


* Calculated from: Robert C. Story, ‘1952 Fall College Enrollment, Higher Education, 1X 
(December 15, 1952) 85-87 

8 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953. Washington, 25, D. C United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Table 20, p. 30 
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state four-year colleges, for the initial aspects of their college education, should 
thus be apparent. 

However, in no case was the junior college located in the same town as 
the small high school, but 47 of the 72 graduates from the smallest schools 
who entered junior colleges entered institutions which are not over 50 miles 
from the local high schools. From columns 6 to 15 it might be noted that 
where a substantial number of students entered a publicly supported junior 
college from a high school which enrolled over 50 boys, the college was 
within 25 miles of the high school concerned—that is, within reasonable com- 
muting distance. The only exception related to high schools in the 76-100 
category which are 51-100 miles from the junior colleges entered 

Church four-year colleges enrolled 8.5 per cent of the 3,207 boys and 11.4 
per cent of the 3,117 girls who went to college from the 650 high schools 
An additional 4.2 per cent of the boys and 6.1 per cent of the girls entered 
other private four-year colleges. Fewer of the high-school graduates covered 
by the study, either sex, entered “other four-year or professional schools’ 
than entered collegiate institutions of the other categories 

The “Percentage Distribution by Sex’’ line at the bottom of Table IV shows 
that roughly 27 per cent of all graduates of both sexes who entered college 
came from high schools of the largest category noted, whereas calculations 
from column 5 of Table I indicate that such schools supplied approximately 
24 per ent of the high-school graduates 

Further references to distance from high school, as related to the type of 
college entered, appear subsequently in connection with Table VI 

Because somewhat more than half of the graduates who entered some type 
of college entered a four-year state college, a more detailed study was made 
by states of the graduates who entered this type of college. The data appear 
in Table V. A glance at columns 2 and 3 of the table shows that in Alabama 
a larger number of graduates entered a four-year state college in the home 
town than did so in all other six states combined. If considerations are placed 
on a percentage basis, because of varying numbers of graduates from one 
state to another, calculations show that in Alabama 22.0 per cent of all grad 
uates who entered state four-year colleges entered institutions in the home 
town, whereas the corresponding figure for the other six states combined is 
5.2 per cent—and for all seven states the figure is 9.2 per cent 

Calculations from the totals for “All States,”’ at the bottom of the table, 
show that 32.2 per cent of the boys and 38.2 per cent of the girls who entered 
a four-year state college entered one which was not over 25 miles from the 
high school attended. When the distance is increased to 50 miles the figures 
become: boys 45.2 per cent and girls 58.9 per cent; both sexes combined 


51.7 per cent. The substantial degree to which attendance at a four-year state 
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18 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ [Nov. 
college is a local proposition, for graduates of high schools which are not 
over 50 miles from the college campus, seems apparent. 

Local factors in particular states may have much to do with the proportion 
of those graduates entering four-year state colleges who come from high 
schools located more than 100 miles from the college campus. For example 
in Tennessee only 16.1 per cent of the boys and 5.3 per cent of the girls 
who entered such colleges came from high schools at the distance indicated, 
whereas the corresponding figures for Florida are 50.2 per cent and 49.1 per 
cent. It might be noted that Tennessee has a strong center of privately sup- 
ported collegiate education near the middle of the state in Nashville, especially 
for girls, whereas the state university is near one end of the long narrow state. 
On the other hand the panhandle and peninsular character of Florida geog 
raphy seems important in the distance problems of Floridians who attend four- 
year state colleges in their home state. 

The percentages by sex, at the bottom of Table V, suggest that, for the 
seven states as a group, boys tend to go farther from home to attend four- 
year state colleges than girls do. The percentages at the right of the table 
show that in Alabama a substantially larger per cent of the high-school grad- 
uates who go to college enter four-year state colleges than is the case in 
any of the other six states. The percentages seem to be low for Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. In Georgia and Mississippi the existence 
of junior colleges seems important in this connection, as does the existence 
of four-year church schools in South Carolina. 

Because of similarities between Alabama and Mississippi in location, size, 
and geography, certain further comparisons were made between the two states 
-——based on data not included in Table V. In 1950 Alabama had a white 
population of 2,079,591 as compared with 1,188,632 for Mississippi. In 
each state about one sixth of the sofal population was 15-24 years of age: 
Alabama, 16.6 per cent; Mississippi, 16.7 per cent. If the proportion of the 
white population 15-24 years old is assumed to be the same as that of the 
total population, or about one sixth, it can be determined that in 1950 Alabama 
had 346,599 white youth 15-24 years old in comparison with 198,105 in 
Mississippi. This is an average of 6.7 white youth of this age per square 

mile in Alabama and 4.2 in Mississippi.‘ On the basis indicated, Mississippi 
is considerably more rural than Alabama. The 1952-53 Educational Directory 
of the United States Office of Education, Part 3 on “Higher Education,’’ lists 
20 white schools of collegiate level for Alabama with a combined enrollment 
of 19,754, whereas 29 similar schools are listed for Mississippi with a com- 
bined enrollment of 15,4 


Accordingly, there would be one student in a 
white Alabama college for each 17.5 white youth 15-24 years old in the state, 


4 Data for the calculations up to this point in the paragraph are from Statistical Abstr 


United States, 1953. Op. cit., Table 4, p. 10; Table 4, p. 10; Table 10, p. 17; and Table 25 
p. 36. 
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in comparison with one such student in Mississippi for each 12.8 white youth 
of the ages indicated 

Differentiation might be made between publicly and privately supported 
institutions of higher education in the two states, since the contribution of 
the different branches of government are reflected most fully through the 
publicly supported institutions. From data in the foregoing Educavonal 
Directory it can be determined that 15,373, or 77.8 per cent, of the 19,754 
Alabama students were in publicly supported schools in comparison with 
12,785, or 82.6 per cent, of the 15,477 Mississippi students. Accordingly, 
there was one white student in a publicly supported college in Alabama for 
each 22.5 white youth in the state 15-24 years old. The corresponding ratio 
for Mississippi is one student for 15.5 youth. From these figures it appears 
that a white youth in Mississippi is 1.45 times as likely to have an opportunity 
for college experience in a publicly supported institution as an Alabama 
student is. The fact that 19 of Mississippi's 29 collegiate institutions are 
publicly supported, in comparison with 7 of the 20 in Alabama, seems im- 
portant in this connection. The foregoing comments might be compared 
with certain observations made on Table II concerning high-school graduates 
entering college. 

Further comparisons among collegiate institutions of the seven states as 
a group, concerning the relationship of distance from high school to the num- 


TABLE VI. DISTANCE FROM HIGH SCHOOL OF THE COLLEGE ENTERED, BY 
SEX OF GRADUATE (3,207 BOYS AND 3,117 GIRLS) AND TYPE OF COLLEGE 





Distance from College and Sex of Graduate 


0-50 mi 51-100 mi. Over 100 mi. Totals for all Distances Percent- 
Type i lle Le age by 
Entered Boys Type of 
B G B G B G B G and College 
Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 7) 10 11 
Public Junior 
College 287 253 69 54 23 23 379 330 709 11.2 
Other Junior 
College 134 67 51 104 36 34 221 205 426 6.7 
State 4-Year 
College 804 962 429 285 546 387 1779 1634 3413 54.0 
Other Public 
4-Year College 68 58 76 65 161 121 305 244 549 8.7 
Private 4-Year 
College 31 52 14 28 91 112 136 192 328 5.2 
Church 4-Year 
College 129 128 60 95 83 131 272 354 626 9.9 
Other4- Year or Pro 
fessional School 70 49 5 13 40 96 115 158 273 4.3 


Totals—(All Types 
of Colleges) 1523 1569 704 644 980 904 3207 3117 6324 100.0 


Percentages by Sex 
and Distance 47.5 50.3 21.9 20.7 30.6 29.0 100.0 100.0 
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ber of graduates entering college, can be made from Table VI. The per- 
centages at the bottom of the table show that approximately half of the 
graduates of the 650 high schools who went to college entered an insti- 
tution which was not more than 50 miles from the high school from 
which they were graduated. Substantially fewer than one third entered a 
college which was over 100 miles from their high schools. These facts 
could mean either that the seven states are sufficiently supplied with colleges 
so that not many high-school graduates need to go more than 100 miles 
from home to attend college, or that most graduates who live over 100 miles 
from a college do not have an effective opportunity to acquire college educa 
tion. Actually some combination of the two factors seems to be usually in- 
volved—-with some parts of a state adequately supplied, and other parts so 
poorly provided for that few of their high-school graduates ever enter college 

It might be noted by calculations from Table VI that 73.9 per cent of the 
6,324 graduates who entered some type of college entered a publicly supported 
institution, whereas 21.8 per cent entered a private or church school. For the 
other 4.3 per cent, the table does not show the type of support and control 
of the college entered 


3. TRANSPORTATION TO HIGH SCHOOL, AS RELATED TO GRADUATION 
AND ENTRANCE INTO COLLEGI 


Since a large proportion of the youth who attend small high schools in the 
seven states are transported to school from widely scattered rural homes, 
consideration was given to the relationship which the percentage of high- 
school students transported by school bus bore to the percentage who ar 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE THAT GRADUATES ARE OF ALL PUPILS IN THE 
UPPER THREE GRADES OF HIGH SCHOOL, BY STATES AND BY PER. 
CENTAGE OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED TO AND FROM HIGH SCHOOI 





Percentage that Graduates Are of All Pupils, by State 


Pupils 
Transported Ala- Missis- North South Ten Ail 7 
bama Florida Georgia sippi Car Caro- messee State 
lina lina 
1 2 3 4 5 ¢ 7 8 
Numerical data 
No. of Schools 128 71 60 78 87 57 89 570 
No. of Pupils 19,589 17,880 9,335 7,543 15,006 7,630 14,705 91,688 
No. of Graduates 4,487 4,057 2,127 2,200 3,464 1,763 3,379 21,477 
Percentage Transported 
0-20 41.6 30.6 23.6 24.0 22.7 25.7 26.3 25.8 
21-40 23.3 23.2 24.6 25.9 20.1 27.0 23.1 23.6 
41-60 26.4 22.0 20.3 26.5 25.0 24.9 25.4 23.4 
61-80 23.9 22.9 26.7 40.1 23.3 22.2 24.1 25.0 
81-100 19.2 19.7 21.3 29.3 22.7 20.0 20.4 21.4 
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graduated and the percentage of graduates who entered college. Usable data 


on these points were secured from 570 high schools which enrolled 91,688 


students in the upper three grades and which reported 21,477 graduates 
The data appear in tables VII and VIII 

Column 9 of the table shows a substantial net decline from 25.8 to 21.4 
in percentage that graduates constituted of total enrollment in the senior 
high school as the percentage of pupils transported to and from school in 
creased from zero to 100 per cent. The most consistent exception to the fore 
going observation appeared in Mississippi—where there was a substantial net 
increase in the percentage of graduates entering college with increase in per- 
centage of students transport d. North Carolina data showed the most clearcut 
absence of any pattern 

It may be of interest that for every state the percentage that graduates were 
of enrollments decreased after the percentage of pupils transported reached 80. 
In commenting on Table I, reference was made to a high ratio between grad- 
uates and enrollments among the small high schools However, the fore 
going observations from Table VII suggest that such ratio does not hold 
for small schools which have transportation programs covering over 80 per 


cent of their pupils 


TABLE VIII. GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGE, BY PER CENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TRANSPORTED TO AND FROM SCHOOI 








Percentage Percentage 
N N f N j that N f of 
j _ ; ; ; 
f Pupil Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduates 
School Both Sexe Both Sexe Are of All Entering Entering 
Stude nf. ( lle ge Colle ge 
7 Z 4 5 ( 7 
0-20 29 5,798 1,496 25.8 472 31.6 
1—40 56 16,331 3 846 234.6 1.278 43,2 
411-6 115 2 188 5.317 24.0 1,559 29.4 
1-80 127 19,446 4,854 25.0 1,324 27.3 
81-100 243 27,925 5,964 21.4 1,485 1.9 
Totals 570 91,688 21,477 23.4 6,118 28.5 





Table VIII, column 7, shows that when the percentage of pupils trans- 
ported exceeds 40 per cent there is a gradual decline in the percentage of 
graduates who go to college. The table shows that schools with over 80 
per cent of the pupils transported have both the smallest percentage of their 
students graduating and the smallest percentage of their graduates entering 
college. Roughly two fifths of the schools and nearly one third of the students 
covered by this part of the study were in this high transportation category. 
The implications of the foregoing facts for effective opportunity of youth in 


remote rural areas to secure college education seem clear. 
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4 REASONS WHY MORE GRADUATES DO NOT ENTER COLLEGI 


Table IX shows the reasons, as given by principals wh» supplied data, 
why more graduates did not go to college. It might be t! ought that prin- 
cipals would know less about why particular graduates did tot go to college 
than would those graduates themselves. In some respects this thought is 
sound. However principals might be less likely to rationalize about reasons 
which do not reflect favorably upon a specific graduate, and principals should 
have considerable perspective regarding graduates as a group. And of course 
the present study as a whole was directed to principals rather than students 

Each principal was asked to record the number of boys and the number of 
girls whom he thought were kept from entering college primarily for some 
particular reason, among the different reasons listed. Hence the numerical 
data of columns 4 to 11 or of columns 12 to 19 refer to different graduates 
covering a total of 7,442 boy and 7,856 girl graduates for whom a major reason 
was given. Columns 2 and 3 show the distribution, by ‘size of school 
of 12,812 boys and 14,686 girls enrolled 

Except for the 1,872 boys who entered the armed forces, more students of 
both sexes failed to enter college because of lack of interest in what college 
had to offer than for any other reason. The second and third most important 
reasons were that it cost ‘oo much to attend college and that the graduate 
had to work and could not afford to go to college. It may be significant 
that these two reasons came in the same order for graduates of both sexes. 
Cost’ and “work” raise questions concerning the economic aspects of equality 
of educational opportunity in the region studied, and what steps are being 
taken to alleviate the economic problems which youth face relative to higher 
education 

Among the lesser but still important reasons for not going to college is 
poor high-school grades, although principals in general did not think that 
low intelligence as such kept many graduates out of college. Apparently a 
substantial number of girls entered some business school or other non-collegiate 
educational institution. Probably some of the girls enumerated in column 16 
entered upon nurses training. For boys, the armed forces seems-largely to 
have occupied the place noted for non-collegiate education among girls—as 
suggested by a comparison of columns 7 and 8 with columns 15 and 16 
Among girls, the “‘other’’ category includes marriage 

The percentages shown in columns 2 and 3 indicate by sex the distribution 
of all graduates among schools of the different sizes, as size is shown in 
column 1. Hence the data of columns 2 and 3 serve as a guide in evaluating 
the percentage distribution of graduates, by size of high school, for the 
different reasons listed 

It may be noted that ‘“‘work’’ and “‘not interested’’ showed higher percent 


ages among both boy and girl graduates from the smaller schools than the 
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percentages of all graduates coming from such schools (cols. 2 and 3) would 
imply. This holds for schools in the first four size categories That is, 
among graduates from schools of the size range noted, work and lack of 
interest in college were more important reasons for not entering college than 
among graduates from larger high schools. For boys, entering the armed 
forces appears a more important reason for graduates of small than of large 
schools. This may mean that boy graduates from the smaller schools volunteer 
more extensively before being drafted into military service than those from 
larger schools do, or that they know less about deferment possibilities through 
various college study programs. The relatively small percentages of girls to 
enter the armed forces, from the three smallest school groups as compared 
with larger schools, may also suggest that most students in the smaller schools 
know less about the varied personnel needs and service possibilities in the 
armed forces than students in larger schools 

Cost seems a more important deterrent for girls than for boys, from schools 


of the two smallest categories. For some reason, principals in schools of the 


third and fourth size groupings looked upon “‘low intelligen n both sexes 
as an important factor in holding down the number of graduates who enter 
college. “Other’’ reasons, column 19, seem important for girls from the four 
smaller groups of schools Early marriage among girls in rural areas may 


be a factor here 

Certain data which are pertinent at this point are not included in Table IX 
Principals were asked if they thought as many as one fifth more of the sopho 
mores would remain in high school until graduation if there were a college 


nearer at hand which they might attend upon graduation. Of 291 responses, 


68 said “‘yes’’ and 223 said “no.” When asked whether one fifth more 
would remain if college education cost less than now, 225 said “yes” and 
138 said “no Would a fifth more remain if the college educational pro 
gram was more vocational? 206 said “yes,"’ 128 said ‘‘no It may be noted 


that roughly half of the principals did not respond to this group of questions 

Limited information, not included in Table IX, was secured regarding the 
social or economic class to which graduates belong who did go to college 
Forty-eight schools enrolling 4,373 students of both sexes indicated that no 
graduate from the upper economic class entered college, 483 schools enrolling 
71,881 students indicated that no graduate from the middle economic class 
entered college, and 307 schools enrolling 37,198 students indicated that no 
student from the lower economic class entered college. The relatively large 
size of the middle economic class group may mean that some principals thought 
they had no upper class students or that others thought they had no lower 


class students. Obviously, some schools are enumerated in more than one of 


the three groupings 
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5 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps a few summary and concluding observations are in order—in addi- 
tion to those which appear at various points in this article 

1. Since open fighting in the Korean War was in progress in the spring 
of 1952, when the data of the study were collected, military prospects and 
vocational opportunities may have affected the percentage of high-school grad 
uates who went to college or the reasons why more did not go. This may 
seem particularly true regarding the boys whose reason for not entering 
college is that they entered the armed forces. However, in many respects 
the situation at that time was not greatly different from the “hot-and-cold 
war situation which has prevailed since then—or which may extend somewhat 
indefinitely into the future 

2. When graduates equal only about one fourth of the enrollment in the 
upper three grades of high school, or 24.1 per cent as shown by Table I, it is 
apparent that considerable student mortality occurs within those grades. The 
curriculum, the scope and quality of guidance and counseling service available 
to help students adjust favorably to difficult situations, other aspects of the 
high-school program, as well as socio-economic conditions of the home and 
community may greatly influence mortality rates at this school level—where 
many students are not affected by compulsory school attendance laws. The 
appeal of the senior high school and the contribution to youth which it makes 
may be particularly important if there should be a sharp decline in the number 
of youth drawn into military service or in the number employed through a 
semi-war boom economy. Under such conditions the effectiveness of the 
high school, as an agency for developing youth and preventing delinquency, 
may be more extensively tested than it has been recently. The foregoing com 
ments are not intended to draw attention away from the fact that mortality 
in college may also be high 

3. The study shows that a smaller percentage of the graduates of small 
than of large high schools go to college, and that the difference is particularly 
great if the small school is so situated that most of its pupils ride buses to 
and from school. This means that the opportunity for higher education is 
especially meager for youth in sparsely settled rural areas. A society that 
proclaims a democratic ideal of equal educational opportunity for all youth 
should try to devise plans for improving the opportunity available to the youth 
described 

4. The study revealed 34 schools with 794 graduates, from which no 
graduate entered college. An additional 47 schools reported that nobody in 
the upper one third of the graduating class went to college—although some 
other graduates did so. Certainly part of the graduates from the 34 schools 
must have been “appropriate college material,’ and it is a great loss to the 
nation, the states concerned, and the individuals when they do not have 
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the educational and developmental experience which college life can provide. 
A similar loss occurs when nobody from among the scholastically best prepared 


graduates from 47 other shools gains the college experience mentioned. The 
17 schools constitute about one fourteenth of the 650 schools studied. The 
scope and type of information which such youth have about college, and 
about the values which college life might offer, will greatly influence whether 
they attend college 

5 It is significant that the high-school principals thought more of *thei 
graduates failed to go to college because they were not interested in what 
the colleges had to offer than for any other reason. It is particularly significant 
for educators and others who look upon the junior college as a part of se 
ondary education—and who think of the secondary school as offering a pro 
gram of education and development for a// American youth. This situation 


may mean that the high schools concerned d 


1 a poor job of acquainting 


their students with what the colleges have to offer, or of providing guidance 


to develop confidence regarding adjustment to college lif It may also mean 


that the colleges do not make a particularly constructive effort to acquaint 
high-school students with college possibilities, or help them select and develop 


fruitful college programs to pursue More extensive and co-operative effort 
by high schools and colleges, along the lines implied, might make a sub- 


¢ 


stantial difference in the interest which high-school graduates have in going to 
college 

6. Important also regarding the interest of graduates in entering college 
and regarding the number who actually do enter is the number, types, and 
locations of colleges in the states in which they live The present study 
shows the importance of publicly supported institutions of higher education, 
in the seven states considered, in providing college education for youth of th 
region. The situation in Mississippi seems particularly instructive with respect 


pported junior colleges 


Along with the availability of collegiate institutions is consideration 


to publicly su 


of the types of programs which they offer Effort to develop curriculums 
and other aspects of college programs which are suitable for youth who 
graduate from small high schools in remote areas seems particularly im 
portant whether the programs are offered through junior colleges or four- 
year colleges. Junior colleges in some remote areas might serve as general 
cultural centers for the communities in which they are located, as well as 
institutions in which high-school graduates can secure two years of college 
education 


8. The economic problems confronting youth who may want to attend 


college, as reflected by the ‘‘cost’’ and “work” sections of Table IX, outline 


another important area for consideration. The rise in college tuition rates 


and fees during the past decade is important in this connection, as is the need 
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for providing larger and more numerous scholarship grants. Textbook pools 
and program flexibility to accommodate commuting students might help solve 
economic problems confronting youth who seek higher education. Extension 


| 
than they are in most states. And when colleges build dormitories some of 


courses and the use of off-campus centers could bx developed more extensively 


them could make their funds reach further by providing more modest facilities 
for parlors or for ‘‘suites’’ with semi private or connecting baths. Any result 
ing economics could be passed along to students 

9 In view of the pre lominance of state four-year colleges in the higher 
education of youth in the region studied, and of the local character of the 
area typically served by these and other types of collegiate institutions, per 
haps some states should give more consideration than at present to some 
additional types of institutions. In this respect the publicly supported 


munity junior college is probably the most feasible prospect 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


es National Science Teachers Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, has recently published a 266-page 
(814"x 11") illustrated volume entitled School Facilities for Science 
Instruction, This outstanding publication contains valuable information | 
that is of use not only to the science teacher but also to the principal and 
other administrative personnel. It includes laboratory and classroom 
designs, equipment and related facilities for elementary and high school, 
large or small, new or remodeled [his publication was prepared with 
the assistance of teachers, administrators, and architects. It is available 
at $5.50 per copy with discounts on quantity orders. Place your order 
with the National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 














An Orientation Program 


WAYNE JORDAN 


A PLEASING smile broke across the faces of the group of the eighth- 
grade pupils when their teacher announced that they were invited to visit 
classes and be guests of Central High School on Friday. These pupils were 
happy in anticipation of this pleasant experience that had been planned for 
them and about which they had talked for several weeks. These students, 
residents of Monmouth, Independence, and the surrounding area got up early 
on Friday, donned their Sunday best, and boarded the bus for their first 
visit to Central High School. For several, it was their first experience riding 
on a school bus 

Upon their arrival at Central High School, they were met at the front 
door by a welcome committee of ninth-grade pupils who provided each visitor 
with a “big brother’ or a “big sister,’ who was either a personal acquaintance 
or appointed by the committee. They visited the classes of their hosts or 
hostesses, and were guests of the school at the cafeteria for the noon hour 

Students, teachers, and parents were prepared for these visits by a special 
evening forum when the entire school program was briefly explained. The 
system of credits, the courses, the activities, and some of the regulations were 
explained by various faculty members and student leaders. A mimeographed 
booklet of the four-year program was presented to them, containing a brief 
description of every course, required or elective, offered in the Central High 
School curriculum. 

A few wecks after the pupil visits Central, a representative of the school 
(principal, vice-principal, or counselors) went to visit the prospective ninth 
grade pupils in their various grade school situations. At this time the repre- 
sentative talked mainly about the study program for freshmen. Much time 
was spent on ninth-grade required and elective subjects. Additional time 
was spent on the unit of credit system, amount of credit for each course, and 
the school’s graduation requirements. These explanations were a re-emphasis 
of those given at the evening forum. Individual questions concerning courses, 
activities, traditions, and school services were answered 

These visits to the elementary schools had additional values in that they 
afforded an opportunity to see the students in their previous learning situa- 
tions. It provided for a visit with their eighth-grade teachers so as to get 
additional information such as home background, capabilities, ef: Arrange 


Wayne Jordan was formerly Principal of Central High School in Independence, 
Oregon, but is now a graduate student at Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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ments were made for the transfer of the valuable cumulative records of the 
elementary experiences. 

At these elementary-school visits, particular emphasis was given to the 
first event of the fall for the freshmen. They were asked to report to school 
one-half day before other students. During this time, they received explana- 
tions in their home room about their lockers and learning the combination 
locks on them; they studied a floor plan of the building and the general plans 
of the day. This was followed by a regular day's schedule run on a short-period 
basis so that they might get acquainted with the passing procedure and the 
building itself. The day ended with a general assembly where closing re- 
marks were given and some yells were taught by the yell leaders. This half 
day was organized by the guidance director, who used various student leaders 
as proxy teachers for the freshmen schedule. 

These activities or visitations constituted the major portion of the orien- 
tation program of these prospective high-school students while they were 
still in the elementary school. Realizing the many worries, misconceptions, 
and problems of the members of a new freshmen class each year, these visita- 
tions were developed as guidance for students-to-be of Central High School. 
They were aimed to assist in bridging the gap existing between the students’ 
experiences in elementary school and those which they would have in ingh 
school 

The planned program for the Monmouth-Independence area arose as a 
result of observing the adjustment problems of freshmen by faculty members 
at Central High School and active PTA members, whose sons and daughters 
were among those entering or had entered‘high school. As a group, it was 
decided to do something about it 

Representatives of thé Central High School teaching staff and its principal, 
the school’s PTA officers, and the several eighth-grade teachers met to talk 
over this orientation program. The members of the high-school staff ex- 
plained the many problems freshmen have. The parents spoke of the place 
of the home and the information needed there to guide the student. The 
eighth-grade teachers reviewed the several questions their students were asking 
about high school. Out of these discussions, there evolved the orientation 
program. 

In April, the Central High School officials secured information regarding 
the approximate number of students from the rural and city elementary schools 
which feed into Central High School. The teachers of each of these schools 
were contacted to arrange the committee organization. Due to the number 
of students involved, it was decided that the rural students should visit one 
day, and the two city schools two other days. This relieved classroom con- 
gestion and bus loads. 

The parents and students of the new freshmen class were invited to hear 
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a forum of teachers and students, who reviewed the whole learning experience 
of students at Central High School. The principal explained again the gen- 
eral curriculum. The vice-principal reviewed some of the general practices 
such as attendance, grading, registration, changing of courses, fees, etc. 

The counselors explained the advantages and opportunities of the many 
school activities such as publications, clubs, student council, athletics, intra- 
mural sports, music, and dramatics. A senior student was invited to talk on 
a topic which might read, “What I would do differently if I could do it 
again.’ A student body officer outlined from a student's viewpoint the place 
and need for a student organization to assist in the management of the various 
school activities. General discussion followed, so that parents could get 
information on problems and get their questions answered 

Because of the consolidation of the Monmouth and Independence school 
systems two years ago, this orientation program was all the more important 
and necessary. The unification of two school communities into a single force 
isn't done at the polls. This is only the legal step. Thereafter lies the real 
job in school consolidation. To create good will among students and parents 
and allow all to participate in the planning of a new school so they feel it is 
theirs is the task. This freshmen orientation program is only one area in 
which joint planning and intercommunity action is practiced in School Dis- 
trict 13c. 

The high-school student bodies of Monmouth and Independence and 
nearby areas, along with their equipment and teaching staff, were united as 
one in a new high-school plant—‘Central High School.” It called upon the 
best in all who were involved—students, teachers, administration, and patrons. 
The success of such a jointly planned activity as “bridging the gap’’ testifies 
to the success which can result when small communities join forces educa- 
tionally. 

Surveys are made of the freshmen class members participating in the orien- 
tation programs. The results clearly indicate that the programs are suc- 
cessful. The proportion of Yes to No responses vary from a 12 to 1 ratio 
on the question, ““Was there any benefit in our visit to your school?’ to a 
9 to 7 ratio on the question, “Do you understand what is meant by the amount 
of credit for each course?”’ Most questions were answered in a very favor- 
able light, and the less impressive scores pravide a basis for emphasis another 


year. 

For years throughout our nation, students have made this leap across the 
gap from the eighth grade to the larger and new ninth-grade situation with 
little help. This gap seems to many an insignificant problem, but to the 
individual making the transition, it is a major crisis in his educational career. 
This community and its high-school staff have recognized this problem and 
are bridging the gap by their extensive ninth-grade orientation program. 
































The Role of Counseling in the Secondary 
School 


A. G. NELSON 


te purpose of counseling is to help individuals, one at a time, to make 
interpretations, choices, and plans which lead to socially acceptable and indi- 
vidually satisfying behavior relative to certain kinds of personal problems. 
A few vignettes will suggest some of the types of personal problems with 
which everyday high-school counseling is concerned. An earnest but per- 
plexed ninth-grade lad is trying to decide what subjects he should take next 
year. A transfer student is unhappy because he has made mo friends in his 
new school. A brash freshman complains that he cannot “get along’ with 
his algebra teacher. A conscientious junior is worried because she has for 
several months received failing marks in physics. A capable but reticent com- 
mercial course student, about to be graduated, wants help in obtaining a job 
A disgruntled sophomore is asking himself whether he should leave school 
to go to work. A mousy girl, valedictorian of her class, is dejected because 





she never has a “date.” The parents of a happy-go-lucky boy who has superior 
scholastic aptitude are troubled because their son makes no effort to obtain 
better-than-passing grades. An eleventh-grade lass is interested in finding 
out where she can prepare to become a practical nurse. A senior is wonder- 
ing what type of work he should seek after he is graduated. The purpose of 
everyday high-school counseling is to help adolescents who have problems such 
as these. 


THE MEANING OF COUNSELING “HELP” 


Several years ago, a student in one of the writer's classes made the challeng- 
ing assertion that the purpose of counseling was “conceited, because in the 


final analysis everyone must solve his own problems. This student's ~ point 
of view was based upon a rather common misconception of what the word 
help means when it is used to express the intent of counseling. 
; As a prelude to a consideration of what counseling help is, it may be 
clarifying to recollect how individuals make personal decisions and plans 
. without consulting anyone. First, an individual may think through a given 
‘ personal problem alone; he may weigh the advantages and disadvantages of 
various courses of action which occur to him, and then, exercising his own 
4 judgment, reach a conclusion as to what he can and should do. Although 
. to a casual observer it may appear that he makes a decision entirely “on his 
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own,’ in reality he is influenced by the past experiences through which he 
has acquired knowledge, attitudes, and skills that have a direct or indirect 
bearing on the problem he faces. The functioning of such influences is 
sometimes called inherent guidance. Since everyone's behavior is determined 
in part by past experiences, inherent guidance is unavoidable—it enters into 
the making of all decisions. Second, an individual who is attempting to 
solve a personal problem may be influenced by the sought or unsought opin- 
ions and information he receives from relatives, friends, and neighbors. Such 
opinions and information may be called informal guidance. Whether this 
kind of assistance is helpful or harmful or of no consequence obviously de- 
pends to a great extent upon the qualifications and capabilities of those who 
give it. 

When we remind ourselves that individuals are influenced even when they 
do not consult a counselor, we are less likely to regard the purpose of counsel- 
ing as presumptuous. This is especially true when we compare the modus 
operandi of counseling with that of the other two types of “help.” “Inherent 
guidance” is unintentional, accidental, indirect. ‘Informal guidance” is 
intentional but unsystematic and undisciplined. In contrast, professional coun- 
seling is purposeful and planned, and makes use of a body of knowledge and 
certain generally accepted principles. Professional counseling is based upon 
the cautious assumption that the probability (note the italics) of an indi- 
vidual's making wise decisions is greater when he receives systematic, in- 
formed, and skillful help than when he relies solely upon inherent and in- 
formal guidance. The modest nature and intent of counseling help have been 
clearly stated by Mathewson in the following paragraphs: 

Clearly, the individual must be responsible for his own destiny, but this ultimate 
fact does not seem incompatible with a conveyance of information to the client con- 
cerning himself and his environmental situation, which necessarily must be recognized 
by both client and counselor as contingent and conditional 

What would seem to be the answer to the stated question: “Can individual needs 
for guidance really be met?’ is the fact that the individual can be assisted to understand 
many of the factors in his situation that pertain to his problem more clearly and truth- 
fully by recourse to a counselor than otherwise, but that whatever he learns must be 
considered as only partial, incomplete, and qualified information and that his own inter- 
pretation, acceptance, assimilation, and application of this information must naturally 
be an individual affair 

It is*not necessary, therefore, for the counselor to know everything, only something 
which the client does not know and which can help him to develop and to adjust more 
effectively. The counselor does not have to be either amniscient or determinative.' 

If counseling is to be as helpful as Mathewson implies it can be, those 
who do it must be competent. This does not mean that all members of 
high-school stafis must be well qualified to confer with students concerning 


*R. H. Mathewson Guidance Policy and Practice New York: Harper and Brothers 1949 
Pp. 57-58 
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all kinds of personal problems, ranging from the most simple to the most 
complex. But it does mean that every school worker should be aware of his 
own limitations in counseling. A teacher of home economics may be quite 
competent to help an emotionally stable girl choose clothes which will im- 
prove her appearance but be quite incapable of doing effective counseling with 
a girl whose wearing of bizarre or slovenly apparel is a symptom of deep- 
seated maladjustment. A principal may do good work in helping students 
select high-school subjects but bungle when he tries to help freshmen who are 
failing in Latin. A person who has met fully the requirements for per- 
manent certification as a school counselor in a given state may be very suc- 
cessful in helping normal individuals who present minor social-adjustment 
problems but unable to counsel effectively with students who are seriously 
maladjusted. If everyday high-school counseling is to be beneficial rather 
than harmful, counselors, administrators, and teachers must be able to ‘spot’ 
individuals who require specialized help and must have the knowledge and 
willingness to make intelligent referrals of students who need types of service 
which they cannot render 


FUNCTIONS OF COUNSELING 

Anyone who works in a high school should have a clear conception of the 
functions of counseling and of its relationship to the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of secondary education. For counseling is not an appendage—it is 
an integral part of a total program of facilities and services, all of which 
are related to a common goal; namely, the education of adolescents. 

The general purpose of all publicly supported education in a democracy 
is to foster the development in individuals of certain attitudes, skills, and 
understandings which society considers beneficial to itself and to the individ- 
uals. But what are the specific aims of secondary education? This question 
has for so many years been the subject of so much discussion in educational 
circles that some observers have come to believe that the high schools have 
been and still are confused and capricious :.garding their objectives. In 
reality, however, reports made by responsible professional committees and 
commissions since 1918, although they have differed in emphasis and phrase- 
ology, have been in substantial agreement concerning the aims of secondary 
education. If any reader doubts that leaders in education could have dis- 
played such harmony in their thinking over such a relatively long period of 
time, be invited to compare several publications issued between 1918 and 
1948. The objectives recommended in these publications * do not differ radi- 





2 For example: National Education Association, Report of the-Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education: The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 35, 1918 (Washington, D. € U. S. Government Printing Office, 1918) ; National Education 
Association, Educational Policies Commission: The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
(Washington, D. C The Association, 1938); American Council on Education, The American 
Youth Commission: What the High Schools Ought to Teach (Washington, D. C.: The Council, 
1940); U. S. Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth (Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948). 
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cally from the items in the following list, which the Implementation Com- 
mission of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has labelled 
the Imperative Needs of Youth: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and attitudes 
that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in economic life. To 
this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health, physical fitness, and mental 
health 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a demi 
cratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obligations 
as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation, and to have an 
understanding of the nations and peoples of the world 

$. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 


and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life 


5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods nd services intelli 
gently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the economic con 
sequences of their acts 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of science 
on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the world and of 


man 
7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely 
balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are socially 
useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight 
into éthical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co-operatively with 
others, and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of life 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 


thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.* 

How does effective counseling assist secondary schools to meet the “impera- 
tive needs of youth?’ There are several answers to this question 

One of the functions of counseling is to help students select curricular and 
co-curricular activities that are appropriate for them as individuals When 
a counselor helps a boy choose school subjects which fit his individual char- 
acteristic and needs, he makes an indirect or facilitating contribution to the 
student's development, for a person is more likely to profit from instruction 
in courses which are appropriate for him than in those which are inappro- 
priate. A similar statement could be made in respect to the selection of co- 
curricular activities. Moreover, if a counselor, in helping a boy select courses 
or activities, proceeds in a way which develops the student's capacity to deal 


with similar problems in the future, then that counselor contributes directh 


8 National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for American Youth in Educa 
tional Program for Youth of Secondary-School Age. Washington, D. C The Association 1944 
P. 43. 
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to the attainment of one of the objectives of secondary education—he helps 
the student to grow in his ‘‘ability to think rationally,’ at least with reference 
to the considerations involved in making educational choices. 

A second function of high-school counseling is to help adolescents cope 
with problems such as scholastic failure, financial stringency, and social 
maladjustment. In providing this type of service, a teacher, administrator, or 
counselor is a kind of educational “trouble shooter.” He helps student 
deal with difficulties which would, if they persisted, prevent these students 
from deriving maximum benefit from the instructional program of the school, 
of, in some instances, would cause them to leave school prematurely. And if 
a counselor, in helping youths with their immediate difficulties, is able 
at the same time to modify even slightly their habitual attitudes toward cer- 
tain types of problems, then he makes a direct contribution to the accomplish- 
ment of some of the objectives of secondary education. In working with 
students who are socially maladjusted, for example, a counselor has an oppor- 
tunity to help them “. . . to develop respect for other persons, to grow into 
their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and 
work co-operatively with others.” 

Third, counseling can and should have a permeating influence on high- 
school instruction in general. The process of helping adolescents cope with 
their personal problems involves the collection and interpretation of informa- 
tion about their characteristics, needs, and difficulties. Such data can be bene 
ficially used by all secondary-school teachers who have a sincere desire to un- 
derstand individuals better in order to teach them better. Moreover, such 
information, when summarized after it has accumlated over a period of 
several years, often indicates changes that should be made in curricular 
and co-curricular offerings as well as in instructional methods. These are 
usually changes that will be advantageous to groups of students having 
special needs which have come to light in many counseling interviews. 
In one school, for example, it was discovered by staff members who 
counseled with college-bound seniors that these students wanted an op- 
portunity to learn typewriting, and so a course in this subject was made avail- 
able to them. It would not be difficult to collect a long list of similar instances 
in which counseling has had a beneficial effect on the instructional program of 
a school. 

Finally, counseling can and should improve school-community relations. 
The process of helping students frequently entails contacts with parents, em- 
ployers, and the personnel of service agencies. Thus counselors have oppor- 
tunities (1) to get community reactions and other information which can 
be used to make a high school’s program more responsive to local needs; 
and (2) to interpret the objectives and services of the school to the people 
of the area which it serves. Furthermore, effective counseling is, per se, con- 
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vincing evidence to parents that a school is really interested in the welfare of 
individual students; it, therefore, does much to build up community good will. 
RELATION OF COUNSELING TO GROUP GUIDANCI 

In everyday high-school practice, counseling is often associated with group 
guidance. This is the term commonly employed to designate any group method 
used to help individuals deal with their personal problems, whereas counseling 
connotes an individual approach to the same objective. A high-school course 
in “career planning’ is an example of group guidance because the aim of 
such a course is to bring about learning which will help students to make 
vocational decisions. An assembly talk on local job opportunities given by 
a representative of a state employment office is another illustration. Vir- 
tually any type of group instruction that is offered primarily to help individuals 
cope with their personal problems is a form of group guidance 

One reason for using a group approach is that it saves time. If fifty 
high-school seniors need information pertaining to the general question of 
college admission, a counselor can discuss this topic in one session with the 
entire group and thus avoid the repetition and waste of time that would be 
involved in presenting substantially the same material over and over in fifty 
interviews. Later, of course, after the group instruction, a counselor may 
confer with each one of the fifty students, but in doing so he will be con- 
cerned with the specific problems of individuals rather than with questions 
common to the entire group. 

Other factors being equal, counseling is more likely to be effectual when 
it is sought by a counselee than when it is initiated by a counselor. Group 
guidance often leads to an increase in counseling of the voluntary type. It 
tends to stimulate some of the members of the group to seek interviews— 
by helping them to perceive that they have problems, by influencing them 
to want to solve these problems and by acquainting them with the potential 
benefits of counseling 

There is some evidence that even non-voluntary counseling which follows 
certain types of group guidance tends to be more effectual than required 
counseling which is not preceded by such instruction.'-> It is believed that 
one reason for this tendency is that the group guidance gives individuals not 
only a background of useful information but also a realistic understanding 
of what they can expect from counseling and of what their responsibilities are 
in relation to those of the counselor. 

Another reason for the use of group methods is that ceftain topics may 
be taught more effectively by means of a group technique than in a personal 
conference. For example, a class of high-school seniors may learn more about 





4G. D. Barahal. Converting a Veterans’ Guidance Center Stanford, California: Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1950 

®C. H. Stone, “Are Vocational Orientation Courses Worth Their Salt?"’ Educational and Psycho 
logical Measurement, Volume Eight, Number Two, Summer 1948. Pp. 161-181 
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appropriate employment-interview conduct by participating collectively in a 
lesson focused on a movie that depicts a typical job-seeking interview than 
by discussing the subject individually with a counselor. 

Although group guidance has certain potential values, four of which have 
been mentioned, it is not, in practice, an unmixed blessing. Some educational 
administrators have embraced it as if it were an easy and entirely adequate 
way to help students deal with their personal problems. They have assumed, 
apparently, that group methods are always effective and that counseling is, 
therefore, superfluous. But research indicates that group guidance is often 
inadequate and sometimes does more harm than good.* It is particularly 
weak when it is offered by unprepared and uninterested home-room teachers 
In her wise and piquant chapter on group methods, Anna Y. Reed has painted 
a vivid picture of such group guidance at its worst: “. . . poorly selected topics, 
deadly dull and uninspiring sermons, ignorant leaders of discussions un- 
worthy to be led, horseplay and clever impertinence in the ascendancy at 
one time and disgust at another, with the whole business a dread nightmare 
to the teacher.” 

In secondary-school circles the consensus is that educational institutions 
should not rely solely upon either group methods or individual counseling 
but should make judicious use of both. Group guidance should supplement 
rather than supplant individual counseling 


*See Robert Hoppock Group Guidance Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1949. Pp. 157-224 

7A. Y. Reed. Gwidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1944. P. 253 











DO YOU LIKE CARTOONS? 


Many high-school principals use cartoons on their bulletin boards 
to attract, amuse, and instruct the pupils in their school. Teachers have 
learned to collect appropriate cartoons for their classrooms because of the 
interest obtained from pupils. 

Your business teachers will find much to laugh about and many teaching 
values in these twelve sets of cartoons. They may be obtained from the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for $2.00 for a set. Each set is composed 
of twelve pictures. 























Reporting Pupil Progress 


DALE F. DAVIS 


IR woannc pupil progress in the Sheboygan Falls High School had 
for many years been a job of recording a letter grade for each student in 
every subject six times a year. In doing this job, teachers were simply regis- 
tering a numerical value on the office card and a letter value for each subject 
on the student card. As a result of this process, teachers felt that they were 
not doing much for the student or the parent to explain the circumstances 
that were in effect the cause of the student's achieving this score on his 
report card. 

One of the first things that our teachers did was to discuss the question, 
“What would you like to be able to do to report pupil progress?’’ Follow- 
ing this discussion, a committee of teachers volunteered to submit to all of 
our faculty a number of questions to which all teachers could reply to find 
out what factors they would like to have included in a good report card sys- 
tem. The following questionnaire was submitted to each teacher: 

1. Is our present system adequate to describe pupil progress? If not, why is it not? 

2. Do you consider deportment an important part of the report? Could you 
suggest some traits that you consider important in this consideration? 

3. Are work-study skills an important part of the report? What factors would 
you consider for evaluation? (Attitudes?) 

4. Do you feel that each class or subject should have its own peculiar skills to 
evaluate? What are those specific skills upon which you would evaluate success or 
achievement in your subject? 

5. What are some other factors that may be important in success or failure in this 


subject ? 
6. Should we provide a system for parents and teachers to comment on the.report? 


Please comment on this. 

7. How frequently should we report? Comment. 

8. Should health factors be evaluated? What are they? 

9. Shall we provide a means for evaluating a pupil's success in study hall? In 
extracurricular activities ? 

In response to the questions on the report card questionnaire, all teachers 
answered No except one to question number 1. This attested to the fact 
that our present system was inadequate because a simple letter grade did not 
give any circumstantial evidence to show why the student rated as the report 
card indicated. 

In reply to question number 2, all teachers answered Yes. Teachers’ 
answers to this question indicated a concern for evaluation of attitudes, in- 


Dale F. Davis is Superintendent of Schools, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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terest, attention, cO-operation, courtesy, honesty, initiative, rights of others, 
respect for property, and promptness. 

Mos: teachers were concerned about including some system for evaluation 
of work-study skills that were related to their particular subject matter. It 
was felt that this could be evaluated as being satisfactory or in need of im- 
provement. This, our teachers felt, was the kind of circumstantial evidence 


that was needed to show why the student rated as he did 


All teachers answered Yes to question number 4. This tied in with question 
number 3. In order to keep the report card concise, it was necessary to make 
this part of the card to include only four (4) specific skills. These skills 
were then described by the teacher of each subject and printed on a slip of 
gummed paper to be pasted on the report card to make a “custom built 
card for each student. This card was made for each student by himself in 
his own home room 

Nearly all teachers commented favorably on question number 6 and sug- 
gested that a space be provided for the parent to request a conference and to 
comment as they pleased. Question number 1 favored a quarterly report 

In reply to question number 8, most teachers felt that health factors were 
an important part of the report and that anyone desiring to do so could 
comment on this during any of the reporting periods. 

Many teachers were in favor of question number 9. This could be ac- 
complished by providing a column opposite the personal-social factors in 
which each teacher could write his name or initials at the head of the 
column at each report card period and then check the items related to the 
pupil’s behavior. 

The personal-social page of the report card makes it possible for each 
teacher, home-room teacher, study-hall teacher, and/or librarian to rate the 
student on as many of these factors as may be desired. Space is also pro- 
vided for any other factors that may be pertinent to unusual or extraordinary 
cases. As a result of this questionnaire, another faculty committee complied 
the results of the survey and attempted to incorporate some of the thinking 
of our teachers into a report card form of 4 pages. (size 6”x 10") as here 
with reproduced 

Page 1 was written by the author of this article and pages 2, 3, and 4 were 
the work of the committee as a whole. The subject matter skills blanks 
were made uniform in size because we wanted to make this part of the card 
on one page only and to make it possible to make up a schedule for those 
students who wanted to take five (5) subjects in addition to physical educa- 
tion. Page 3 was the result of much study of other report card systems. The 
32 columns of spaces divided into 4 periods were provided so that all teachers 
who might normally come in contact with the student could rate him on as 


many of these factors as might be necessary. Page 4 is provided for the 
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Sheboygan Falls High School 


Dear Parents 
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4. Participates in and completes assignments 


English 
1. Understands and uses correct grammar 
2. Shows ability in Reading Comprehension 


3. Develops style and technique in compositic 


4. Develops oral] expression 


Mathematics 


2. Is accurate in computation 


3. Thinks logically and critically 


United States Citizenship 


1. Understands and applies the principles of 


2. Understands the formation and operation of 


General Science 


1. Interprets and uses scientific attitude 


, 


3. Uses and understands the scientific method 


Chorus 


1. Develops and recognizes good tone 


2. Cooperates in group activities 









Understands interpertation 


Has a knowledge of the mechanics of singing 


n 


lemocratic 


govern 


3. Understands the purpose of elections and voting 


4. Has knowledge of American economic system 


4. Applies scientific knowledge in problem solving 


and possesses musicianship 


1. Understands basic mathematical concepts and principles 


2. Understands scientific principles, facts and vocabulary 


Grade in Subject Evaluation of 
A 93 — 100 —__. Excellent skills related to Subject 
Bes — 92 Good ; - " _ 
Cc 81— 87 Fair S / Satisfactory _ 
D75— 80 Poor N / Needs to show improvement 
F below 75 . Failure - 
II Ill 
Physical Education 
Demonstrates proficiency in physical skills 
2. Practices good health habits & growing 
3. Expresses sportsmanship, and ability to get along with others 


4. Applies basic mathematical concepts in solving problems 


vent pre 


} 
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SOME TYPICAL FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE SUCCESS OF STUDENTS: 


It is understood that many of these facts have had an important effect upon your 


child. However, only the nm 


ost conspicuous factors have been checked by the opinion 


of the Teacher indicated at the head of the column 


I II 


Ill 


IV 

















Attendance Record 








Is regular and punctual 

Makes effective use of study hall 
Self-reliant works well independently 
Courteous to teachers and others 
Cooperative 

Responsive 

Does suggested supplementary work 
Works well in a group situation 
Conscientious worker 

Does work thoroughly and carefully 
Demonstrates good sportsmanship 
Appears listless and tired 


Comes to class without textbook, note- 
book, gym suit, pencils, paper, etc 


Needs supervision and prodding 

Capable of doing better work 
Inattentive in class 

Fails to make up back work 

Absent too much 

Does not complete assignments 

Does not do well in tests 

Fails to get special help from his teachers 
Reading difficulties 

Causes undue disturbances in class & study 
hall 

Has too many outside activities 

Wastes time at study 

Fails to follow directions 

Works in spurts 

Does just enough to get by 

Is frequently tardy 

“show-off” 


Does not take criticism well 





Number of times tardy 








Number of half days absent 
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REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


Your signature does not necessarily consitute agreement with this re- 


port, but rather that you have had an opportunity to examine it 





Period I 


Date Parent's Signature 


If you desire a conference with any of our teachers will you please 
indicate this in the space provided and show name of teacher with 
whom you wish to speak 
Conference requested [1 

Name of Teacher 


Comments 





Period II 


Date Parent’s Signature 


If you desire a conference with any of our teachers will you please 
indicate this in the space provided and show name oi teacher with 
whom you wish to speak 
Conference requested (1) 

Name of Teacher 
Comments 





Period III 


Date Parent's Signature 


If you desire a conference with any of our teachers will you please 
indicate this in the space provided and show name of teacher with 
whom you wish to speak 
Conference requested 

Name of Teacher 


Comments 











Period IV 


Date Parent’s Signature 
If you desire a conference with any of our teachers will you please 
indicate this in the space provided and show name of teacher with 
whom you wish to speak 
Conference requested 
Name of Teacher 
Comments 
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parents’ signature. It also makes it easy for the parent to request a con- 
ference if it is so desired 

After one year's usage of the system, it is our feeling here in the Sheboygan 
Falls High School that the system is working well. A very well-attended pro- 
gram in November at the time of the first reporting period was attended by 
approximately seventy-five per cent of the parents of our students. At this 
time the parents had the report cards presented to them and explained by the 
home-room teachers 

A follow-up survey also provided some typical reactions by parents and stu- 
dents which showed a very highly favorable reception of the new report card 
system. A few of the following sample reactions will give some idea of the 
effectiveness of this system of reporting pupil progress 


I think that the report cards of this year are much better than those of last year 
They help me a lot because they tell me what phase in each subject you can improve 
on. The report cards last year gave only one grade. If you would have gotten a 
C or a D you would think that you didn’t have any points at all in that class. This 
year if you got a C or D, they tell you your good and your bad points. Then you can 
study up on your bad points and then you got a better grade. My parents like this 
card very much.—a student. 


My Mother and Dad feel that this report card is very nice for it actually shows 
in which part you are weak. They also like the side where the teacher can check good 
and bad remarks. If there are any bad ones, they tell me they'd better not be there next 
time or the next basketball game or movie won't see me there either. I, myself, like 
the report card for it tells me what I am weak in and I can work twice as hard in that 
field to bring it up. The side with the remarks on help us a great deal to learn how 
others see us. It is nice to see good remarks on there as well as bad, but this creates 
some amount of confusion, so you have to explain to some people that these are good 
not bad. I don’t mind explaining that but some people don't seem to catch on. I have 
heard many people comment on the size of them. They are rather big. If possible, 
they should be made smaller for they are very hard to put in the pocket.—a student 


My parents and | both think that these report cards are very fine. They are fine 
for this reason: the card tells the parents more about their child and it also makes me 
work harder. They are also very easy for my parents to understand.—a student 


My parents think that this kind of report card should have been put into use before 
this time. They like it very much.—a student. 








Senior Career-College Day 


McDONALD HUGHES 


Senior Career and College Day is a vital part of the guidance program 
at Industrial High School. This program was initiated in our school in 
1948, because it was felt that far too many girls and boys in this community 
had been allowed to grow into woman and manhood following the vocations 
of their parents. Very little or no assistance had been given to these young 
people in helping them to choose the vocation in which they were most 
capable of becoming successful, or the vocation in which they might gain the 
most personal satisfaction, which is an integral part of a well-rounded life 
The following are the purpeses of our Career Day: 

1. To give the students an opportunity to make analytical studies of several dif 


ferent occ upations 
2. To study job opportunities in the local community and the qualifications one 


must have if he hopes to succeed in these jobs. 

3. To bring local employers, managers, craftsmen, and representatives of the dif- 
ferent labor unions into the school to discuss with the students the organization, 
policies, the expansion of labor, the training required of the employers, and job oppor- 
tunities. 

4. To invite representatives from colleges and professions in and out of the state 
to discuss with the students problems in which they need help to choose a vocation, and 
the school they might attend to get the proper training 

When the first Career Day was held at Industrial High school seven years 
ago, only members of the senior class were included in the activities for 
that day. The program opened with a short “kick off’ assembly program with 
members of the senior class in charge. A guest speaker gave a fifteen-minute 
talk on ‘The Factors That One Should Consider Before Choosing a Vocation.” 
After the assembly the different interest groups met with special consultants 
who had been invited to work with the interest groups for two hours. At 
the end of the two-hour period all groups re-assembled in the auditorium. 
Short summary reports were made by student recorders from each interest 
group. The day's activities ended with a luncheon 

The seniors seemed to have profited so much by the experiences which 
they had on Career Day that they requested that a Career Day be held annually 
and that more than one day be given for its activities. As a result of their 
request, the following year the juniors were included and a two-day program 
was planned. The third year all senior high-school students were included 


and the program was planned for three days 


McDonald Hughes is Principal of the Industrial High School in Tuscaloosa, 


Alabama. 
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During the last four years all the juniors and seniors have been included. 
The activities have been extended for a week known as “Vocational Cam- 
paign Week” terminating on Friday in “Senior Career-College Day.” 

Several weeks prior to the Vocational Campaign Week a guidance com- 


mittee, composed of one home-room teacher from each grade, the diversified 


occupations teacher, the librarian, the coach, and the guidance director work 
closely with the home-room teachers in making up a profile on each student. 
Two of the tests that are given during this period are the Kuder Preference 
Test and the S. R. A. Primary Mental Ability Test. The test results are used 
as guides for helping the students to make intelligent decisions in choosing 
their vocations. The test results, conferences, and observations are also used 
as guides in dividing the students into interest groups for Vocational Cam- 
paign Week. 

All teachers are urged to include in their daily planning opportunities for 
the students to study and to discuss several different occupations on the local, 
state, and national level and the factors that one should consider in choosing 
a vocation. 

Last year, as in previous years, Senior Career-College Day followed the same 
pattern but it has become far broader in scope. During the week the following 
persons served as Consultants: 

Monpay, February 15 

Dr. Williard Bateson, Industrial Education Department, University of Ala- 
bama, was the speaker for the assembly. He spoke on the subject, “The 
Importance of Early Vocational Choice.” 

INTEREST GROUPS: 1:30-3:15 P. M. 
Group I—'Medicine” 
Consultants—Dr. J. W. Robinson, Dr. Alfonse Saville, and Mrs. Fred 
Baker, Nurse 
Group IIl—“Carpentry” 
Consultant—W. P. Gray, Central Foundry 
TuEspDAY, February 16 

E. L. Minges, owner, local Pepsi Cola Bottling Company, was the speaker 
for the assembly. He spoke on the subject, “Success Depends Upon Adequate 
Preparations.” 

INTEREST GROUPS: 1:30-3:15 P. M. 
Group I—‘Commercial Education” 
Consultants—Mrs. A. G. Gasten of the Booker T. Washington Business 
School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Group I1—‘Building and Trades’ 

Consultant—Mr. Mantel, Trades and Industry, University of Alabama. 

Group I1l—"Offerings at the State Vocational School” 
Consultants—Messrs. Hunter and Banks 
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WEDNESDAY, February 17 
Rev. Frank Williams, Local Contractor and Businessman, was the chapel 
speaker. He spoke on the subject, “What an Employer Expects of the Em- 


ployee. 
INTEREST GROUPS: 1:30-3:15 P. M 
Group I—"Social Work” 

Consultants—Mrs. Mary Feller, County Red Cross Worker; and Miss 
Ruth Spencer, Local Social Service Worker. 

Group Il—" Electricity and Printing” 

Consultants—Thomas Jones, local electrician, and Tone Releford, local 
printer 
Group Ill—'’Shoe Repairing’ 

Consultant—Roosevelt Jackson, local shoe repair shop owner. 

Group IV—''Mortician 

Consultant—I. S. Freeman, local mortician. 
THursDAyY, February 18 

Miss Helen Bosard, Professor of Home Economics at the University of 
Alabama, spoke on the subject, “The Foundation of Good Family Life 
INTEREST GROUPS: 1:30-3:15 P. M. 

Group I—'Foundation of a Good Family Life” 

Consultants—Rev. Albert Wynn, Professor of Religion and Philosophy 
at Stillman College; Dr. Willis Baughman, Physical Education, University 
of Alabama; and Miss Helen Bosard, Professor of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 

The week's program terminated Friday, February 19, with the Senior Career- 
College Day Program. The “kick-off assembly program was held at 8:45 
A. M., and Dr. Jesse Marshall, Professor of Guidance at Arkansas A. and M. 
and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was the chapel speaker. He 
spoke on the subject, ‘Unlimited Opportunities for Trained People.” 
INTEREST GROUP: 9:30-11:30 A. M. 

Group I—"Teacher Education 

Consultants—Dr. V. E. Daniel, Alabama State College; Dr. William 
Edmonds, Alabama A and M College; Dean B. B. Hardy, Stillman College; 
W. S. Clark, Alabama A and M College; Miss Anne R. Gaynes, Stillman 
College; and Mrs. Houston Lucia, Tuscaloosa Board of Education. 

Group I11—*'Religious Education’ 

Consultants — Rev. Albert Wynn, Stillman College; J. C. Ingram, 
Y.M.C.A., Atlanta, Georgia; Rev. W. B. Shealey, First African Baptist Church, 
Tuscaloosa; Miss Louise R. McKenney, Stillman College; Dr. Broadus Butler, 
Talladega College; and W. A. Twyman, Talladega College. 

Group I1l—'Trade and Industry” 
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Consultants—Dr. Withro McEnge, Tuskegee Institute; Thomas Robinson, 
Alabama State College; James P. Clinton, Local A. F. of L.; Burnel E. Coulten, 
Mississippi State Vocational School, Itta Bene, Mrs. A. G. Trammell, Local 
CIO; Puryear, Urban League, Atlanta, Ga.; and Phenizee F. Ransom, Georgia 
State Department of Labor 
Group IV—Music’ 

Consultants — Willis L. James, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga.; Ralph 
Simpson, Alabama State College; and Lawrence Hayes, Alabama State College. 
Group V—" Journalism” 

Consultant—W. H. Hollins, Alabama A and M College 
Group VI—"Physical Education” 

Consultant—George Hopson, Alabama A and M College 
Group Vil—"Home Economics” 

Consultant—Dr. Cecile Hoover Edwards, Tuskeegee Institute. 

Group VIII—"Business Education” 

Consultants—A. W. Walker, Tuskegee Institute; and Mrs. Donelly, 
Alabama State College. 

Group X—''Medical Science” 

Consultants—Dr. J. W. Robinson, local physician; and Mrs. Grant 
Pickens, Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 

At 11:40 A. M. the special interest groups re-assembled in the auditorium 
for a fifteen-minute music program by the choir followed by a summary of 
reports made by the recorder of each interest group. From 12:30 to 1:30 
Pp. M. the faculty and visiting consultants had lunch and a social hour together. 
From 1:30 to 3:15 P. M. the representatives from the different colleges were 
given individual rooms to meet the members of the senior class and to display 
any literature that they had about their college. The seniors rotated from 
representatives of one college to the representatives of another college. It was 
felt that the Vocational Campaign Week Program this year which terminated 
as usual with Senior Career-College Day was the most successful one that has 
been held at Industrial High School since the program was initiated seven 


years ago. 
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A College Counseling Program 
MILDRED G. FOX 


| F ANY high school that has a high percentage of graduates going to 
college, plans must be made to provide counselors, students, and parents with 
information and facilities that will help in making a wise college choice. Since 
between 75 to 80 per cent of the graduates of Evanston Township High 
School go on to institutions of higher learning, a highly organized college 
counseling program has developed over the years. 

The program starts with the information to parents, students, counselors, 
as early as the eighth-grade orientation program. When the junior high-school 
students go through an extensive program in testing and subject-clections, 
attention is focused by the counselors on careers and colleges. Subject require- 
ments of various colleges are investigated by parents and students. Each 
year thereafter when course selection takes place, students consult with coun- 
selors and are advised to check catalogs and write directly to the admission 
offices if there is any doubt concerning entrance requirements. Extensivé use 
of test data is made by counselors in career and college guidance. 

The emphasis on college counseling, however, comes in the junior and 
senior years. Each student has a counselor to whom he turns for help in 
considering his future plans. College catalogs and reference books are avail- 
able to the students in the large home rooms. In addition, a complete file 
of catalogs is kept in the guidance services department for use of counselors. 
The library has a career and college information center for use of the students. 
Available there are college catalogs, picture booklets of the colleges, year- 
books, and college handbooks. Students like to browse through these. 

Counselors are kept up to date with pertinent information about college 
admissions, curricula, scholarships, financial requirements, recent reference 
books, efc. At teacher-counselor meetings some phase of college guidance is 
usually included. Students who need specialized help are referred to their 
home-room director or the college consultant on the guidance staff. 

An important part of the overall college counseling program is the group 
guidance meetings for the senior class held at intervals throughout the year. 
At the beginning of the year the superintendent tells about the facilities at 
Evanston Township High School for counseling and emphasizes the importance 
of the school record in admission to college or entering the world of work. 
Later in the year special interest meetings are held on College Entrance Ex- 
amination Boards and the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program. 


Mildred G. Fox is College Consultant of the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, I|linois 
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Whenever it can be arranged, a panel of high-school alumni now attending 
college is held to give students an opportunity to get firsthand information 
on the many college questions they are wondering about. 

A very popular series of group guidance meetings are those sponsored in 
co-operation with Northwestern University. Dr. Shirley Hamrin, Professor 
of Education, gets the series off to a good start with a talk on the subject 
“What Makes for Success in College?’’ The next assembly gives the seniors 
an opportunity to listen to and take notes on a “typical college lecture."" The 
guest professor usually lectures for part of the period, then reviews the main 
points of the discussion with the students. The last assembly in this series 
is a panel of Northwestern University students, with Dr. James McLeod, Dean 
of Students, leading a discussion on all phases of college life. Seniors are 
enthusiastic about these assemblies and attend in great numbers, although at- 
tendance is voluntary 

A series of meetings recently added are the military service assemblies for 
junior and senior boys. One of the home-room directors conducts these as- 
semblies, discussing phases of military service based on questions of the boys 
themselves. 

An outstanding feature of the college counseling program is the visits of 
official college representatives to the high school during the year from October 
through March. The representatives are asked to report at 8:30 A.M. so 
that interested students may speak with them during an assembly period or 
make appointments for their study periods. To have lists of interested students 
for these representatives, juniors and seniors fill out early in the year Future 
Education Choice Cards. These cards also are used later as a record of where 
the student applies for admission and if he applies for a scholarship. Home- 
room directors and counselors can easily identify for further counseling stu- 
dents whose plans for the future are indefinite. In addition to these large 
assemblies the home rooms, which consist of about 250 students, also have 
group guidance meetings from time to time which give students in smaller 
groups the opportunity to have personal questions answered 

The role of the college consultant consists of administering the program 
with the assistance of the superintendent, home-room directors, and teacher- 
counselors. Students participate in the program through a Future Plans Com- 
mittee whose members work with the consultant, acting as hosts to the college 
representatives, planning College Day, and making announcements in the 


home rooms. 

Each spring the college consultant goes on a tour of colleges that consists 
of those that are popular with ETHS students. Six or seven colleges are 
visited in a ten-day period so that there will be time to visit admissions 
offices, deans, ETHS graduates on campus, as well as the campus itself. Be- 
sides gaining valuable information and experiencing the atmosphere of the 
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college, the personal contact with college personnel is invaluable. Informa- 
tion and impressions gleaned are shared by means of talks to students and 
counselors as well as bulletins containing pertinent information about the 
colleges visited. Students and parents are urged to visit colleges and to con- 
tact admissions officers beforehand. 

The real test of a college counseling program is whether students make 
realistic choices in considering colleges and whether they get accepted to 
the college of their choice. Evanston Township High School has a good 
record along this line, but there is always room for improvement. Some of 
the plans for the future that we hope will help to bring about more effective 
college counseling are 

1. More counseling, both personal and group, with freshmen and sophomores 
about the entire college picture as well as college requirements will be developed 
Since admissions will get increasingly difficult as a result of the bulge in high-school 
enrollments in the next few years, it will be necessary to have students and parents begin 
earlier to think of the importance of a good school record in the admission picture 

2. More information will be given to students, parents, and counselors about 
college requirements when courses are being selected so that students are not lacking 
necessary subjects for college entrance in their senior year 

3. More extensive use of the Ohio Psychological Test in the school testing depart- 
ment and the College Board Examinations will be encouraged to provide more objective 
evidence in counseling students about colleges. 

4. More information to teacher-counselors about the writing of college recommen- 
dations that are objective and complete, giving a picture of the candidate in a personal 
way. 

5. More emphasis on early application to some colleges will be made 

6. The inter-relationship of career with college counseling will be developed and 
stressed since ETHS graduates themselves feel a need for more information of this 
kind. 

7. More emphasis on curricular offerings of the colleges and assistance to pro- 
spective college freshmen in their choice of courses will be fostered. 

At best, a college counseling program can provide only the organization 
for college investigation and selection. The heart of the program is the 
counselor and the student working together on this problem which is of 
great concern to the student and his family. As the counselor aitls the student 
to analyze himself, as the counselor gains a broader vision as well as specific 
information of the overall college picture, so he will grow more effective in 
college counseling. 

Any college counselor will tell you that it is a stimulating experience to 
help students project themselves from the halls of the high school in which 
they are very much involved to the consideration of colleges with their rather 
nebulous, yet glamorous, campus life. All we can hope, when the choice is 
made, is that it is a realistic one, one that is the beginning of wonderful 
experiences for them as well as the foundation for a successful future. 











Career Planning for Seniors 
WILLIAM M. KULSTAD 


Now THAT you are about ready to start your last semester of high-school 
work, you probably are giving serious thought to future plans after graduation. 
It is a well-established fact that, although a probable 60 per cent of you will 
enter college, less than 25 per cent of you will ever complete a college course. 
What, then, will the other 75 per cent of you be doing? It is safe to say you 
will find your way into industry, business, farming, and public work, locally 
or widespread throughout the country. Many boys will find themselves in the 
armed services; for that matter, several girls may also enter the services. 

You should be doing some serious planning now for your future life’s work. 
You should ask yourself the question, what planning can and should I do 
now? We have been and will be giving you assistance towards that end. 
Your choice of a vocation will be dependent upon several factors, the chief 
ones being your interest, your ability, and your financial means for pursuing 


your choice. 
YOUR INTEREST 


What are you interested in doing after graduation? What are you interested 
in becoming? There are two ways of looking at these questions. First, there 
are your stated interests—what you yourself think you are interested in doing, 
or interested in becoming. Then, there are the measured interests—those inter- 
ests you have as compared with others successful in their particular field. You 
are aware already of the means of determining your measured interests. Most 
of you have taken the Kuder Preference Record (interest test). You will be 
taking it again to find any changes that may have occurred. Don't under- 
estimate the value of a measured interest as compared to a stated interest. 


YOUR ABILITIES 
What kind of a job are you capable of doing? In which kind of work are 
you likely to succeed? The answers to these questions may be determined 
through a critical analysis of your job experiences of the past, the kind of 
education you have received thus far, through formal means, the kind of grades 
you have gotten, the kind of subjects you have taken, your intelligence, and 
your attitudes toward work and learning. 


William M. Kulstad is Principal of the Senior High School, Minot, North Dakota. 
This is a sample of information given to the pupils of this high school as part of its 
guidance program. 
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Most certainly if you have, so far, always taken the path of least resistance 
in your job experiences, or if you have had a diploma as your goal instead 
of an education, you are in a poor position to answer the questions above. 
You are not ready for a critical analysis of your capabilities. Many of you 
have recently taken the (G.A.T.B.) Employment Service battery of tests. This 
is a good first step in finding out what your potentialities are and the type of 
employment in which you can expect to succeed. You high-school grades are 
a fair index of your ability to achieve. The best predictor of what you will 
do in college work is what you did in high school. 

As a means of comparing your mental potentialities with others, you will 
be given the Ohio Psychological examination in the very near future. You will 
be able to compare your chances for college success with those of other high- 
school seniors on a national level. 


Now—by matching your measured interests with your abilities to complete 


the necessary training, coupled with your financial abilities to pursue such 
training, you have probably the best index for planning your future course 
of action in your life work. If some such plan as this is not followed, your 
career planning will be on a trial-and-error basis which is time consuming and 


time wasting, leading you up one blind alley after another. 


SHOULD YOU GO TO COLLEGE? 


Whether you should plan a college career or not depends upon several 
factors: Do you have ability to do college level work? Do you need to go to 
college (is that the best place) to prepare for your chosen life’s work? Can 
you finance the type of college career you need to pursue in preparation for 
your life’s work? First of all, there should be some basic understandings about 
college and a college degree. Having a college education or college degrees 
will in no way insure your success. One can become just as happy in his work 
and just as successful without a college education as one can with a college 
education. This leads us to conclude that only those should go to college who 
need college preparation for their chosen profession. Many students can profit 
more from attending a trade or vocational school than by attending a college 


or university. 


IF YOU GO TO COLLEGE 


If you are planning on going to college you have the problem of selecting 
the course you wish to pursue. Since this depends upon interests, abilities, and 
financial means making it rather complex and unique for each individual student, 
no pat answer is readily available. The scope of determining what course to 
pursue in college is so broad that to attempt to cover the possibilities here for 
all students would be sheer folly. Suffice it to say that one is most likely to 
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be successful in college work if adequate attention is paid to the aforemen- 
tioned areas of interest and ability. 

The next major problem, after you have chosen the course to be pursued, 
is what school will meet your particular needs from a standpoint of curriculum 
offerings and costs of attending such an institution. Much has been written 
and is available in our school library on this subject. Rather than discussing 
it, then, references will be listed here and those interested may consult such 
references at their leisure. In choosing a college, consult the following available 
on the career shelf of the library: 

1. A Handbook for High School Counselors—Association of College Admissions 
Counselors, pages 6-9 

2. The College Handbook, 1953-5—College Entrance Examination Board, pages 
VII-X. 

3. The Counselor's Guide to Higher Education, 1953-54—Marguerite Tuttle 

1. How To Choose That College—Dunsmoor and Davis 

5. Choosing the Right College—Turngren 

6. Should You Go to College—Warner and Havighurst, Chapter V 

7. The College Blue Book—Hurt 


8. American Universities and College 1952—Irwin 


FINANCING 


Assuming you have potential to do college level work, and that you have 
selected your curriculum and college to attend, your problems of a college career 
are solved if you have the financial means to see you through. If you or your 
parents cannot finance you wholly, then means must be secured whereby you 
can get the necessary financial assistance. Some of the possibilities for total or 
supplementa) financing are loans, grants-in-aid, employment, and scholarships. 
For example, the student employment bureau of the University of North Dakota 
places 20 to 60 per cent of the student body in part-time work. The literature 
on these aspects for financing a college career is quite extensive; therefore, no 
attempt to discuss their ramifications will be made here. Instead, you are re- 
ferred to the following sources of information: 

1. A Handbook for High School Counselors—see Association of College Admissions 
Counselors—pages 13-14 

2. The College Handbook, 1953-5—College Entrance Examination Board, pages 
XI-XX 

3. Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans—Feingold 

4. Scholarship and Grants-in-Aid Announcements folders on the Career Shelf for 
the following institutions 


. Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


a g. College Early Admissions Program 
b. Antioch College h. Colorado College 

c. Brandeis University i. Columbia College 

d. California Institute of Technology j. Connecticut College 

e. Carleton College k. Cornell University 

f. Colgate University 1. Dartmouth College 
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. North Dakota Agricultural College cc. Washington University 
. Northwestern University dd. Yale University 


m. Forest City Fashion Scholarship v. Radcliffe College 
Awards w. Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
n. Harvard College x. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
o. MacMurray College y. Rockford College 
p. Mary Stone's Beauty School z. Tufts College 
q. Milwaukee-Downer College aa. Vassar College 
r. Mount Holyoke College bb. Wabash College 
s 
t 
u 


Pomona College 


COLLEGE ADMISSION 


After you have made your selection of a career and have selected the college 
you wish to attend, you still have about the most important step left in the 
process of going to college, that of gaining admission. Going to college is not 
like going to high school where all you need to do is register in order to attend 
No one may attend amy college until he has first gained admission. How does 
one gain admission? By filling out an application for admission form. Where 
are these forms secured? From the registrar of the college of your choice. 
Even to attend Minot Teachers College, does one need to apply for admission? 
Yes—positively! No one is ever admitted to any college without filing an 
application for admission with the registrar. Those of you who will be attend- 
ing Minot Teachers College must keep this in mind and don’t leave it until 
the last day before school starts. 

If you wish to receive a catalog from a particular college, you may do so 
by requesting it from the registrar of the institution. Be sure to specify the 
type of catalog you wish. Large universities usually have a general information 
catalog as well as one for each of its schools and colleges. We have catalogs 
from many institutions in our library which you may consult. 

One very important fact to keep in mind in gaining admission to the 
college of your choice is that you may be required to take a battery of college 
entrance examinations, which is given by the Educational Testing Service. More 
than 150 colleges and universities require College Board tests. If they are 
required, you are obligated to have taken them by a deadline date set by the 
college. These tests are administered all over the United States at specified 
locations, and are given on specific dates. Please consult the bulletin board in 
the hall for the times of administering. The place can and probably will be 
at Minot High School. Prior arrangements must be made for taking these tests 
with the Educational Testing Service by each individual student wishing to 
take the tests. Don’t procrastinate if you are required to take these tests. Make 
arrangements now! Secure application blanks in the office for taking them 


College catalogs will indicate under ‘Admission Procedure” if you must 
take college entrance tests to gain admission. You can also determine if college 
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entrance tests are required for admission by consulting: The College Handbook, 
1953-55, pages 352-371; The Counselors’ Guide to Higher Education—undet 
General Information, admission—pages 12-19. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 


After you have digested this information, you probably will have many 
questions that remain unanswered. If so, you should consult your home-room 
teacher on any phase of career planning. In addition, do not hesitate to con- 
sult with Mr. Kulstad, regarding any phase of your planning for college admis- 
sion, scholarships, or testing. Before you seek additional assistance, you should 
exhaust the information given in the preceding references 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
as released by the U. S. Office of Education 








. a da ; Years 
Type of School 1954-55 1953-54 
Elementary Schools (all public, private, and 
parochial kindergarten through grade 8 
and special schools) 26,265,000 27,738,000 
Secondary Schools (Grades 9 to 12 only) 
Public 6,388,000 6,582,000 
Private and Parochial 751,200 774,800 
Residential Schools for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 11,100 11,100 
Pupils in Practice Schools of Teacher 
Training Institutions 40,000 40,500 
Federal School for Indians 11,800 12,300 
Federal Schools under P. L. 874* 900 1,000 
Secondary-School Totals 7,203,000 7,422,000 
Higher Education (colleges and universities) 2,444,000 2,533,000 
Other Schools (not affiliated with colleges 
and universities) 202,900 213,500 
Grand Totals 36,114,900 37,906,500 


* Include only ‘‘schools operated on post by a Federal agency 
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Evaluating the National Honor Society 
MRS. BETTY B. THOMRSON 


Fie the past several years many new chapters of the National Honor Society 
have been established. A number of chapters were formed many years ago. 
We, who are associated with the organization, well realize the values of this 
worth-while project. However opinions differ, and, as a means of attempting 
to find out the values and effectiveness of the chapters, we conducted a survey 
of the chapters in West Virginia. Each chapter was sent a questionnaire and 
asked to answer the following questions, and to give an honest opinion in the 
answers to the six questions. 

1. Do you believe the students in your school who are not members of the National 
Honor Society fully realize the honor that has been bestowed upon those who are 
members ? 

2. Do you believe the students in your school who are members feel it is an 
honor or is it just belonging to another organization? 

3. Does it seem to be more of an honor to become a member during the junior 
than during the senior year? 

4. Do parents realize the honor that has been bestowed upon their children who 
are members of National Honor Society? 

5. Do teachers consider the National Honor Society a worth-while organization? 
How is your school a better one because of the existence of the National Honor Society? 

6. Do administrators feel that the National Honor Society encourages Service, 
Leadership, Scholarship, and Character? 

This questionnaire was sent to 130 of the 138 active chapters of the National 
Honor Society now in the state of West Virginia. Approximately sixty per cent 
of the chapter advisers replied to the questionnaire. An adequate cross section 
of the chapters that were recently established and of those that had been well 
established some years ago were received. The opinions were divided rather 
equally on various questions concerning the society. ‘ 

The first one was rather unanimous in that students in schools do not fully 
realize the honor that has been bestowed on those who are members. Several 
answers pointed out that students have to be educated to this realization, and 
accomplishing this is one of the aims to be carried out in the chapter's activities. 
Special emphasis should be placed among lower classmen too, in order to 
stimulate their desires and thinking. Some students adopt a “sour grapes” 
attitude toward the honor, mainly because of their inferior abilities and aspira- 
tions. A few boys seemingly do not consider it worth while to strive for 
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membership in the organization. Girls seem to realize the values more clearly. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that girls are prone to talk more about their 
aspirations. Occasionally a student will make a remark, when his friends or 
classmates are inducted, that he wishes he could have attained the same honor. 
In some schools the chapters are so very active that a// students are aware of 
its functions and are making efforts to become members. Sometimes poor 
publicity within the school accounts for apparent lack of interest in the National 
Honor Society. Some sponsors felt that the exclusiveness of the organization 
eliminates the vast majority from membership and, in doing so, eliminates 
much popular interest. Low scholastic rating was cited as a reason for lack of 
inspiration of non-members toward the organization. In some schools ninth- 
and tenth-grade pupils are striving to attain membership, and as a result, 
they as non-members fully realize the honor. Quite often in some schools 
seniors, particularly, regret that they realized too late the very excellent oppor- 
tunity that they had to become a member of such a cherished club 

The second question asked was directed to members of the society. At least 
ninety-five per cent of those who are members fully realize the honor that 
they have achieved. Most members are deeply appreciative of the fact that they 
were selected for membership, and they are happy in the realization that they 
have really earned the honor. Other members were delighted in holding up 
the society's standards in every respect. They believe in the organization's 
purposes, and they value it highly among other school activities. Membership 
in the society has kept some members free from other temptations and helps 
steer them in the right path. Fewer memberships in the society make students 
even more proud of the fact that they belong. The prestige which this organ- 
ization offers tends to encourage membership. One reply stated that to be a 
member seems to set an individual somewhat apart from the other students 
Membership cards and diploma seals proved to be treasures for each member 
Several replied that being a member of the National Honor Society is the 
highest honor that one can receive in school. In some schools membership 
has been greatly stressed by keeping qualifications as high as possible. By the 
manner in which members approach the duties connected with membership 
in the society, many sponsors felt that they are fully aware of the honor. 
A small percentage stated that some students felt that belonging to the society 
was only an honor at the time of induction, and some failed to carry out their 
obligations. 

The feeling that becoming a member during the junior year was more of 
an honor was practically unanimous. Almost all sponsors felt that this gave 


students two years to work with the organization and to set examples to other 
students ; also they would be able to be of more service to the school and com- 
munity. Sponsors stated that they attempt to “play down” the member's ego 
by pointing out their responsibilities. In some schools in the junior year it 
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is the duty of the society members to choose the school’s activities for the 
following year 

The extent to which parents realize the honor of their boys and girls 
belonging to the National Honor Society was well paralleled with their general 
interest shown in the growth of the individual in other phases of school life. 
Often it is the parent who instills in the student the desire to be a member. 
Parents have shown their appreciation by attending induction ceremonies and 
by being present at programs honoring parents of members. Civic leagues of 
some cities recognize outstanding boys and girls of various schools each month, 
and ninety-nine per cent of those chosen belong to the National Honor Society. 

The teachers in the various schools consider the National Honor Society 
worth while. It serves as one of the best means of inspiring students. In 
some intances women teachers seemed to recognize the importance of the 
organization more than men teachers. However, some older men serving on 
the chapter's executive committee have been more favorable to the organization. 
There are some teachers who encourage students to work toward the honor 
when they are beginning in the ninth grade. Special interest has been shown 
by sponsors who were members of the society themselves. In some cases the 
advisers of some of the chapters were elected members of the very same 
chapter themselves when they were students. Their observations were most 
interesting as they, naturally, would make enthusiastic advisers. A very few 
teachers showed indifferent attitudes. They perhaps would show similar feel- 
ings to other school activities. The general feeling was one of high regard. 


The outstanding feature of the survey was finding out how schools are 
better ones because of the existence of the National Honor Society. Many 
incentives are offered to the students through the organization. It encourages 
the standards set forth in its aims, and it provides fellowship experiences with 
banquets and parties. Very often it encourages students to render service, to 
strive for a higher scholastic average. Through these two objectives, service 
and scholarship, better character is developed. Service, scholarship, and charac- 
ter are pathways to leadership. In some schools the society encourages higher 
scholastic standing by presenting an Honor Banner each six weeks to the home 
room having the greatest number with a 2.5 average. Students who are on 
the border line of grade requirements strive to work harder. 

A greater sense of competition is evident as a result of the society. In some 
cities it has stifled juvenile delinquency. Some chapters sponsor College Day, 
Parents Day during American Education Week, and Ninth Grade Day (for 
those entering the next September). Raising of funds for various school activi- 
ties is a project of several chapters. Some schools have very definite goals for 
their chapters to reach. One of the most outstanding was the school that 
divided into four groups according to the society's four basic principles— 
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scholarship, leadership, character, and service—to make plans for the year's 
activities. The scholarship group ordered a plaque to be presented to the room 
having the highest percentage on the Honor Roll for nine weeks. This plaque 
was to be retained by that room as long as it maintained the highest average. 
Two short films, How To Study, and How To Get the Most Out of School 
were ordered to be shown. Freshmen, who have difficulties, are invited to a 
special meeting, at which a program is given to help them. Members of the 
society take certain members to sponsor. 

Leadership group members show a film on leadership, and talks on leader- 
ship are made over the inter-communicating system. Character traits are stressed 
during the week by posters, talks, and films. Service is emphasized by each 
member “adopting” one or two faculty members to assist them in every pos- 
sible way. Contributions to under-privileged children, assisting the band in a 
financial way, and collecting waste paper and trash on the campus are means 
of service. Awards are purchased for outstanding students in science, com- 
merce, music, drama, and chemistry to be presented at commencement. The 
degree to which any club or other organization proves effective is conditioned 
in part by the interest and direction given by the sponsor and staff. The feeling 
that our schools had higher goals and aspirations, as a result of the National 
Honor Society, was a general trend on the questionnaires. 

The last question was directed to administrators. The consensus of this 
group was that the chapters were largely what the advisers wanted to make 
them. Some reported that athletics came first and scholarship suffered. There 
was a high percentage of administrators who were enthusiastic supporters of 
the National Honor Society and its work. 

In conclusion, I shall say that I have been enlightened about many features 
of the National Honor Society of which I had not been aware prior to this 
survey. On the basis of this questionnaire, | would say that this society is 
the most highly respected organization in the school. The students that belong 
to the society are proud of their affiliation and are respected by their teachers 
and fellow students. It is felt that becoming a member during the junior year 
is more of an honor than during the senior year because it gives the members 
more time to work with the organization. I think that any school is benefitted 
by the existence of a chapter of the National Honor Society because of the ideals 
it offers for which the students may strive. 
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Solving High School Discipline Problems 


LESLIE VOORHEES 


D ISCIPLINE is one of the foremost problems that face the average American 
high school, and fortunate indeed is the administrator who can honestly feel 
that his is a task almost free of this kind of problem. Standards of behavior 
were not at an alarming state in this small Northern California (Cedarville) 
high school; but nevertheless, a study was launched to see if improvements in 
student behavior could be obtained. The results of the efforts were so success- 
ful a report on the whole project merits attention. 

t is worth noting that what were first considered our goals soon gave way 
to entirely different goals. It was first felt that a fairly uniform system of 
punishment might be a logical approach to discipline problems. This sort of 
an “eye for an eye’’ philosophy seemed fair; all we had to do was get a punish- 
ment code in order. As I look back now, this was a negative point of view 
and I'm glad both wind and tide forced us into other channels. The ensuing 
positive approach, emerging after a false start or two, was certainly what we 
wanted. Grandon Russell, Principal, and Roland Ingraham, Instructor in the 
School of Education at Stanford University, were largely instrumental in getting 
the study off on an even keel. Their encouragement and advice were invaluable 
in the pursuit of the problem. 

At a faculty meeting, held early in the year, our wishes were made known. 
We wanted to make an attempt to improve student behavior in our school. 
It was necessary to come to an agreement as to what our discipline problems 
were. It took this meeting and one more to agree on the list and rank of the 
items within the list. We spent some time ranking the items from most serious 
to least serious. As it turned out, this time could have been saved. The final 
solution of the problem did not call on this ranking. Our particular list included 
eightcen items. These and their ranking appear at the end of this article. More 
important than this particular information is to point out that administrator and 
faculty usually know what the school’s discipline problems are; and these, even 
if as few as five or six, can be successfully attacked. In fact, I would advise 
deleting from the list those items that rarely happen. 

By the end of the second faculty meeting, each teacher was familiar with 
what we were going to try to do and was prepared to keep a tally sheet of 
infractions as they occurred. This was to be a four-week count, twenty school 


Leslie Voorhees is Vice Principal of Esparto Union High School, Esparto, California. 
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days, infractions to be tallied anywhere observed. No teacher was to go out 
of her way either to run up or to keep down the tally. Tally cards were kept 
in the back of the daily record books, and it was an easy matter to tally infrac- 
tions as they occurred. 

Some of the items were easy to tally. There could be little argument as to 
whether they did or didn’t happen. These items were of the nature of damaging 
school property, profanity, obscene notes or talk, cutting classes, or theft. Other 
items, it might be argued, consisted of intangibles that could not be kept 
standard from teacher to teacher; therefore, they could not be accurately tallied. 
Items in this category are impertinence or defiance, lying about others, border- 
ing disobedience, attempts to argue, failure to meet obligations, and bad manners. 
These are recognized as discipline problems and, in defense of the tallies for 
these items, we knew something happened to produce a count in these areas. 

At the end of the four-week period, the combined tally of the faculty showed 
that two hundred ninety-one infractions had been observed. We were then 
ready for the next step. This consisted of a student body meeting. At this 
meeting faculty members presented our facts and figures to prove that several 
problems did exist. It was remarkably evident that the students were impressed 
by the infraction count. It seemed, even in this first calling attention to our 
problems, that the student body felt some house cleaning was in order. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the setting for the next step was established. The 
student body was asked to elect five students to represent them; and these, along 
with five selected by the faculty, were to form a committee of ten to meet with 
the faculty to press for some methods to attack our discipline problems. The 
student body elected the top leaders in school. This was encouraging as it 
seemed to reflect a sincere co-operation in attacking a problem. 

The meeting with the student committee was held in the friendly atmosphere 
of a faculty dinner. Several influential citizens.of the community and members 
of the county school staff were invited to attend. We felt we would like to 
acquaint the community with our endeavor. Also, good suggestions might 
come from the adult source. Most important though, it was hoped the students 
would offer valuable information and contributions. 

I can only scratch the surface as to the statements that were forthcoming, 
mostly from the students. The next few paragraphs will reveal what kind of 
thinking- was going on about our project. We had contended that poor manners 
in our school consisted of banging lockers, running in halls, pushing and shov- 
ing in lunch line, boys crowding ahead of girls through doors and on the bus, 
rushing out the door at the end of assemblies, and, sometimes, poor responses 
to guest speakers. In response to these situations, various comments were: man- 
ners run in cycles, sometimes a vogue will outweigh good manners, girls should 
set higher standards and insist that they be met, manners should be taught as 
part of English, have assemblies on manners, poster contest highlighting good 
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manners, banquets or special events where good manners will be practiced, and 
outside speaker, someone very special, to stress the importance of manners. 

Accepting-new students came up at this point, and it was felt there was no 
planned procedure to make new students feel at home. New girls are discussed 
but often ignored. If a boy was an athlete he usually was accepted quickly. 
An improvement might be to appoint a student committee to welcome and help 
new students. 

It was felt there was little or no vandalism and that most damage to school 
property was mostly thoughtlessness, just doodling, or carving because other 
carvings were already there. Suggested remedies were: putting a price tag on 
articles pupils use, make offenders refinish desk tops, develop pride in the 
appearance of the school, have a table on which seniors could’ carve their names 
at graduation, and that students could remind each other to be careful of 
property. Profanity was considered a hard problem to cure because of its use 
at home, and that it was pretty much habit. Girls should not tolerate profane 
language. They even asked if they could “whack’’ boys for swearing. That 
questioned wasn’t answered. Obscenity was not too prevalent, only six cases on 
our count. Group pressure could go a long way in curbing these offenses 

Failure to meet obligations and low standards of work were discussed and 
several students felt that class time could be devoted actually to teaching respon- 
sibility. It was felt that what was everybody's business became nobody's business 
in the matter of clean-ups, returning borrowed articles, or organizing school 
functions. Actual teaching of how to organize efficiently might be a good 
investment. To overcome low standards in shop and dramatic productions and 
school paper, it was felt the students should look at other good school papers 
and limit shop production to fewer than five periods a week, have instruction 
classes at regularly scheduled times, and exhibit shop productions at fairs and 
during Public School Week. 

Very constructive criticism was leveled at our low school spirit Three things 
seemed wrong: the students wouldn't yell, the pep assemblies were not planned, 
and the yell leaders were not trained. Each of these items was systematically 
attacked and within a month the rallies had taken on an unbelievable improve- 
ment. In general, school spirit was zooming to a marvelous level. Incidentally, 
the student body selected about ten yells they liked and learned them to per- 
fection. Planning took care of the snappy presentation of skits, talks by captains 
or coaches, yells, and songs. Thus, none of the rallies were long and dull. 

Our conduct as hosts came up for discussion. It was generally agreed that 


we must develop more courtesy at the close of assemblies. They came during 
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the period just before lunch and there had been occasions when the entertainers 
on this program must have been shocked at the minimum of applause and 
maximum of speed at which students rushed for the door. We agreed to 
applaud, then wait until our student body president voiced appreciation to the 
entertainer, then we would be dismissed. Several inconsiderate occasions which, 
certainly, thoughtfulness and consideration could have replaced were discussed. 

Soon after the dinner meeting, another student body meeting was called. 
At this meeting the student leaders summarized much of the valuable informa- 
tion that had come out of the dinner meeting. It was obvious the students 
were beginning to feel the whole problem was their problem. The words ‘‘group 
pressure” took on real meaning. The students wanted to become identified 
with a movement toward making the school a better place in which to live. To 
quote from our principal, Mr. Russell, ‘They are aware of what we are talking 


about.” 





ltems Noted Farst Second 
¢ ount ( ount 
Theft , 0 1 
Impertinence or Defiance ; 7 6 
Obscene Notes or Talk 6 1 
Cheating on Tests 7 4 
Lying About Others .. ; 2 0 
Damaging School Property 11 10 
Profanity .... : 68 19 
Smoking at School 0 0 
Bordering Disobedience 19 9 
Tardiness to Class .......... 35 26 
Attempt to Argue 13 3 
Bad Manners 15 24 
Inattention in Class ; 35 23 
Gambling ee — 2 0 
Failure to Meet Obligations 38 30 
Truancy 1 2 
Forging Excuses ..... 0 1 
Cutting Class 2 3 


Total ite eager ; 291 192 
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We let our correcting influences work for about six weeks, then unknown 
to the students, a second four-week count was kept. The first count had been two 
hundred ninety-one. The second count was one hundred ninety-two. Here was 
a measurable bit of evidence to support our contention that improvements had 
been accomplished. Equally important to me, though, was the intangible feel- 
ing that our students were better citizens. Our practical approach to the dis- 
cipline problem had blended into a philosophy of discipline. Worth-while 
discipline should be self-discipline in a modern high school. 


The above table lists the frequency of occurrences of discipline items counted 
during two four-week periods. The first column shows the frequency of 


occurrence of poor behavior acts counted over a four-week period before the 
pupils took part in the project, and the second column shows a four-week period 
count after the first count had been made. Considerable improvement. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—November 7-13, 1954, will mark the 34th annual 
observance of American Education Week. The general theme for the week is Good Schools are 
YOUR Responsibility. American Education Week has been observed annually since 1921, when 
it was established by joint action of the National Education Association and the American 
Legion. It has always been observed “for the purpose of informing the public of the accom- 
plishments and needs of the public schools and to secure the co-operation and support of the 
public in meeting these needs.” It is sponsored by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The daily topics for the week are: Nov. 7, “Ideals to Live By”; Nov. 8, “Teachers for 
Tomorrow”; Nov. 9, “Investing in Good Schools”; Nov. 10, “Working Together for Good 
Schools”; Nov. 11, “Effective Citizenship”; Nov. 12, “Teaching the Fundamentals Today”; and 
Nov. 13, “How Good Are Your Schools?” 

Numerous publicity helps can be obtained at nominal cost from the National Education 
Association. These materials are described in an order folder which lists the prices of the various 
items and the discounts on quantity orders. Many school systems like to supplement their own 
materials with such things as our color posters, movie trailers, radio recordings, and other helps. 

The 64-page manual, American Education Week krimer, is a useful hand-book on‘ planning, 
written especially for school administrators and planning committees. Since it deals with no 
one theme or set of daily topics, it can be used from year to year. A special brochure on the 
theme and daily topics for 1954 is particularly helpful to speakers and writers. The “packet” 
of basic materials can be used to advantage in each school ‘building and by the chairmen of 
AEW committees and subcommittees. 

Those wishing to obtain AEW helps should be sure to order them early. Address inquiries 
and orders to: American Education Week, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Classroom Control Problems 


RONALD B. SAGE 


A GOOD instructional program requires classroom control. A teacher must 
have the attention of pupils when necessary, and the teacher cannot spend too 
much time on discipline problems when that time should be devoted to in- 
struction. It is with these thoughts in mind that a pupil who is using too much 
of a teacher's time should be excluded from the group. Before any exclusion or 
any disciplinary action is taken dn the part of the teacher, she should make an 
attempt to determine the cause of the problem. An important rule for any 
group activity is that an individual member, at times, must subordinate his desires 
to the welfare of the group. When the groups cannot progress because of the 
actions of one member, that member will have to suppress his actions 

A record was kept of all pupils who were referred to the principal at Holt 
High School during the 1953-54 school year. Section A of Table 1 is a 
presentation of those referrals by individual teachers and Section B shows 
repeated referrals of individual pupils. Of a staff of twenty-two teachers, 
only sixteen referred pupils to the principal. This may mean the other six 
teachers had no situations where problems arose, they may have failed to 
recognize the problems, or they were able to solve the problems in co-operation 
with the individual pupil. Since Holt High School has no counselor, all 
referrals are made to the principal. 

As we study Section A, several thoughts come to our attention. Most easily 
seen, of course, is the fact that five teachers made a total of ninety-five re- 
ferrals, nearly two thirds of the total number of referrals. This ratio is out 
of proportion to the rest of the staff. One conclusion which can be drawn 
immediately is that a few teachers have a great majority of the problems. These 
teachers should, with the help of the principal, attempt to analyze the cause 
of their problems. It should be emphasized that the problems are theirs 
This can be pointed out better by looking at Section B. Relatively few of 
the referrals made were sent in more than once. Only four pupils were re- 
ferred to the principal more than three times. It would seem, therefore, 
that the teachers were more constant repeaters than the pupils. 

Table 1. Pupils are sent to the principal's office for many reasons. During 
the school year 1953-54 an account was kept, as closely as possible, of all 
cases referred to the principal by classroom teachers. This table represents 
the 144 cases referred to the office during that year. Section A shows the 
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number of referrals made by each of sixteen teachers and the substitutes and 
Section B shows the number of pupils who were referred one or more times 
to the principal. 








TABLE 1. 
Section A Section B 
No. of Times Re- 

Teacher No. of Referrals ferred to Principal No. of Pupils 
A 23 l 52 
B 23 2 21 
Cc 20 3 10 
D 19 4* 

E 10 5* 2 
F 10 6* 1 
G 7 
H 5 * Parent Conferences 
I 4 
J 4 
K 4 
L 2 
M 2 
N 2 
O 2 
P 1 
Substitutes 6 
Total 144 








No attempt should be made to set an average number of referrals because 
the range is too great and classroom circumstances vary too widely. It is 
generally accepted that some types of classes give more opportunities for 
disruption than others. A required subject will no doubt have more people 
who dislike the course than a science class or a shop class that is elective. 
However, in a shop or art class there is much more freedom and activity 
which can lead to discipline problems. 

Section B points out that fifty-two pupils, or about one third of the total 
referrals, were sent out of class only once. About one half of the total were 
referred no more than twice. It might be concluded that a visit to the office 
was effective in most cases, but questions can also be raised as to what is the 
principal’s role in discipline, and as to whether the teacher would not have 
achieved the same purpose without the principal's aid. By establishing their 
own role, teachers could improve their relationship with the other pupils, 
as well as with those who were excluded. 

Let us consider some of the factors which are present in the classroom 
where discipline problems are relatively few, or almost non-existent. If we 
divide the basic factors into physical facilities, teacher characteristics, teacher- 
pupil relations, and instructional, a clearer analysis of the problem can be 
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made. Let us first consider the physical facilities surrounding the learning 
situation. Pupils in a high school usually change classrooms each hour or 
period. Teachers’ desires for physical temperature, light, efc. vary as do pupils, 
so the pupil is met with a complete change each period. He goes from a room 
that may have been too warm to a room that may be too cool. In other 
words, he must adjust. More modern heating systems may overcome this 
problem, but it exists at present in many schools 

The arrangement of a classroom is very important. The teacher must be 
sure that every pupil can hear every speaker—teacher or other pupil. Every 
pupil must be able to see any chalkboard, movie screen, or other visual de- 
vices being used. Just asking the group is not enough. Take a pupil's po- 
sition in the room to be sure he can hear and see. If his attention is lost 
because he cannot hear or see a discipline problem may be germinating 

Many teachers do not agree on the use of seating charts. However, when 
roll is to be taken, a seating chart is an expedient device. Conversations 
which began in the hall may be broken up and cliques can be divided if the 
teacher, rather than the pupil, determines the final seating arrangements. A 
variety of room arrangements may be used, but a basic seating arrangement 
should still determine the place where a pupil is to sit 

The most important factor in any learning situation is the teacher. A 
secure teacher who knows how to get along with people has few discipline 
problems. The word secure must be emphasized for that is where many 
beginning teachers have difficulty. The security of the staff members is one 
of the prime responsibilities of the principal. Any teacher may have discipline 
problems, but the teacher who can go to the principal for help is going to 
have fewer problems as he becomes more secure in his teaching position. He 
must realize that all teachers have problems, but that the good teachers seek 
solutions to their problems. 

One point is so obvious that it needs little discussion except to emphasize 
its importance. That point is good personal health. Teaching is a tremendous 
drain on one's vitality. A teacher cannot meet his daily schedule satisfactorily 
if he is not healthy. He cannot be good natured with pupils or colleagues 
if he does not feel well. 

Secondly, a teacher must be tactful. Teenage pupils are a very observant, 
sensitive social group of personalities. They react readily to sarcasm, perhaps 
as a group. They have a keen sense of what is just and unjust. They know 
the role of a good teacher because, in most cases, they have good teachers 


The teacher must have the alertness to sense a problem when it arises and 
make the necessary decisions to correct the problem before it enlarges. Often 
a glance at an offender, or a shake of the head, or an off-hand remark will be 
all that is necessary to correct what could become a more serious situation 
When the teacher sees the possibility of a problem situation arising, she must 
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then divert the potential offender's attention from his interest to the class's 
interest. 

The actual class period is our final point. Many good teachers become lost 
with classroom routine. Pupils getting into their seats, roll-taking, adjusting 
lighting or ventilation, efc. should become so mechanical that the pupils’ at- 
tention need not be called to these matters. The well-organized teacher de- 
votes his time to teaching 

There is nothing which encourages behavior problems more than a lag 
in classroom activities. Youths’ effervescence makes them want to be busy. 
If the teacher is not directing their activities, someone else will direct them, 
and the purpose may be altogether different. 

If the pupil's time is to be occupied advantageously, he must be interested. 
He must have a sense of purpose and accomplishment in what he is doing. 
All people are curious by nature. If curiosity can be aroused, the pupil will 
be satisfying a purpose. When this curiosity is applied to a present-day, life- 
like situation, he has a sense of accomplishment. 

Even when all of these suggestions are put into use, and good instructional 
procedures are being followed, there are always some pupils who do not 
adjust to a social situation at times. Only when a teacher knows the pupil 
and his background, can she possibly understand why the pupil is a problem 
and be able to help him. 

Many teachers have come to understand pupils better, and vice-versa, when 
they retain the pupil for a conference. A temporary exclusion from the 
group may be necessary so that the teacher can continue with the class. 
That, it would seem, would be one of the few reasons a pupil should be 
excluded. The teacher owes an obligation to the class as a whole, but a 
conference should follow the exclusion as soon as possible, so the cause can 
be determined. 

Another pupil who should be removed from the group is the person who 
is continually anti-social, and cannot adjust to a group. These people are 
our real discipline problems. They should be referred to the principal or 
the counselor. A real effort can then be made to determine why the person 
cannot adjust, or whether he plans to try to adjust. He certainly cannot be 
left to dominate the classroom. 

In closing, a comment should be made again that any human relations sit- 
uation involving personalities bring about some behavior problems. Certain 
adjustments can be made to maintain personality difficulties, but a teacher 
must keep in mind that part of the adjustment may have to be made by her. 














Discipline 


IVAN BUTTERWORTH 


| > itself, has many meanings. To some, it means the arbi- 
trary “rod-and-stick’’ theory as compared to the more modern concept of pro- 
viding conditions that will contribute to wholesome and worth-while oppor- 
tunities for growth through co-operation and democratic living. Why some 
teachers have the ability to secure and maintain this desirable type of dis- 
cipline is often unknown to them. They find it difficult to list the tangible 
and intangible reasons that contribute to the maintenance of one of the most 
important factors in successful instruction. Others know the answers and 
make the necessary provisions for their operation and elimination. Some main- 
tain control by the sheer force of their personalities—whether good or bad— 
or through the use of fear, rewards, and most often through the use of 
activities and preparation that contribute to the more desirable ideals. There 
is mo one answer as to how discipline may be insured, probably it is a com- 
bination of several factors. Its presence depends on a combination of cir- 
cumstances such as the cultivation of desirable personality traits, the use of 
proper psychology, thorough planning, good management, the necessary 
effort, and the elimination of those things that contribute to disorder and con- 
fusion. An environment must be created in which purposeful activity can 
take place. 

As teachers, we must take the greatest cognizance of discipline as a factor 
in successful teaching. Bossing has said that, “Poor control is the greatest 
single cause of failure among teachers.’" Without the proper control and 
environment, no growth of the desirable kind is possible—the teacher must 
be in command of the situation. Desirable behavior and classroom living 
must be in evidence before worth-while growth and instruction can take 
place. Often some teachers must resort to the most arbitrary methods, when 
they fail with the more desirable, so that work and progress may proceed. 
Too, what is good discipline in one instance may not be so regarded in another. 
In other words, the control demanded in the project method where work is pro- 
ceeding through groups and committees, or the use of the laboratory method, 
would be entirely different from that required in a formal recitation. As 
teachers, we must be responsible for our own discipline—no one else can 
discipline for us. We must seek the causes of trouble, wherever they may 
be, and eliminate them. As this is done, discipline as a problem, recedes. 


Ivan Butterworth is Principal of the Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Virginia 
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Unsocial behavior is the result of maladjustment in the individual or environ- 
ment. It is the philosophy of discipline that, if the causes can be discovered 
and removed, no overt acts will occur. Since discipline problems are sympto- 
matic of other trouble, we should work towards eliminating the elements that 
are the cause. 

The thesis, “All behavior is caused or learned” must be accepted. Whether 
this behavior, or living, is caused by us, our methods, effort, planning, per- 
sonality, management, personal appearance and mannerisms; or is caused by 
the maladjustments of the child or by problems of a personal, social, or eco- 
nomic nature in the home, these must be discovered and an attempt made to 
heal or correct these spots before improvement can be hoped for. From the 
teacher standpoint, an old maxim of twenty years ago, while somewhat harsh 
on the teacher in this modern day of newer educational methods, is still 
worth our personal thought. It is, “Good discipline varies inversely as the 
quality of the teaching.” In other words, the better the teaching, the less 
the problems of control. The goal of desirable discipline should be by con- 
trol rather than by authority. What a person is inspired to do is more 
important than what he is forced to do. 

Discipline is life; it is behavior that contributes to proper attitudes and habits 
for social well being. True discipline must be self-imposed if it is to reach 
the highest level. School life, or control, based on fear is undesirable, but 
sometimes even this method has to be used. All, or most, pupils sincerely 
wish to like teachers and to succeed. They want someone in whom they 
have confidence and respect; someone on whom they can depend; someone 
who will be firm, fair, and friendly; and, in most cases, someone who is by 
no means too familiar with them. Teachers must establish in their own 
minds the borderline where freedom ends and license begins. As Dr. Ben- 
jamin, former Dean of the University of Maryland School of Education said 
in a conference a few years ago, “Freedom in the school and classroom is 
for the purpose of getting things done. Anything else is not freedom.” Most 
pupils have a real delight in learning and success; they do appreciate their 
own growth and progress. They hate disorder, indecision, favoritism, and 
teacher lack of preparation, planning, and purpose. They do not hesitate to 
let teachers know by their actions whenever any of the items necessary to a 
good learning and living situation are absent. They want security. 

While most educators are interested in discipline from the standpoint of 
the group and group living, a discussion of individual cases and causes cannot 
be overlooked nor treated lightly however much the tendency may be to 
eliminate individuals as such. We face these as well as those dealing with 
the group. Ofter group and individual causes overlap. The three main in- 
dividual causes of unsocial behavior are physiological, personal, and social. 
Bad health, malnutrition, and the like are contributors under physiological 
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reasons. Such personal factors as egotism, immaturity of judgment, low 
mentality, lack of social training, self-consciousness, moods, frustrations, and 
unattractive elements of personality play their part. Such social factors as 
the desire for sensationalism, the desire to be identified with the gang or 
crowd, resentment of control, and conditions in the home and the school 
must be considered. Surely the pupil has a responsibility as well as his teacher 
in the causes of trouble. 


There are five methods suggested for use in securing command of a situa- 
tion or in handling problems that arise. There is no one method that will 
cover all conditions—often any of the five, or combination of them, should 
be used. Yet, by no means are some of these five desirable. However, in 
all situations the goal every teacher should work toward is that embodied in 
the “preventive method.’" In other words, possible causes of trouble should 
be anticipated and plans made in advance to eliminate the causes before 
trouble can arise. The idea of ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” is the kernel of this most desired method. For example, if a teacher 
comes poorly prepared to teach a class, or the scope of the lesson for the 
day has not been planned properly, the individual and the class are very 
aware of these deficiencies and problems and troubles will arise as the result. 
Or, if the teacher is careless in leaving materials around and out of place, 
she can expect that they will be handled by the pupils, broken, lost, or de- 
stroyed. Unpleasant problems as the result will then have to be ironed out. 
Foresight, planning, and common sense are the great assets a teacher must 
have in carrying out the “preventive idea’ whether on a daily, weekly, monthly, 
or yearly basis. It must be anticipatory and continuous. 


The other four methods are: “remedial,” ‘vindictive,’ ‘retributive,’ and 
“deterrent.” Probably the ‘‘remedial” method is the second best to consider. 
Under this theory the individual, or group, is restored to the proper attitude 
through psychological or psychiatric aid. In other words, through proper 
education and other means, a pupil will be changed to the desire to do the 
right thing and to do this in the future. 

Under the ‘‘vindictive’’ method the idea is accepted that discipline acts on 
the part of pupils are personal with regard to the teacher. This acceptance 
leads to the old idea that ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay,’ which places 
no responsibility as to the type and method of enforcement. This method 
surely should not be accepted in these times. 


Under the “retributive theory, what a pupil does, he likewise should 
have the same thing occur to him. In other words, the old Biblical punish- 
ment, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” or “The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited unto the third and fourth generations,” seem to be what is 
meant by the “‘retributive’’ theory. 
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The ‘deterrent’ theory secures the prevention of the repetition of an of- 
fense through fear, pain, or example. In other words, punish the offender 
and let the punishment be obvious to the offender as well as to others, too, 
who might consider doing the same offense in the future. The use of the 
dunce cap carries out this idea quite well. Similarly this idea was used by 
Hawthorne in his Scarlet Letter. As teachers, though, we must remember, 
again, that fear has its limitations as a disciplinary aid of the best type even 
though there are times when it should be used. 

There is no royal road as to how to handle every discipline case as each 
individual and group are different as well as the circumstances, but we should 
be more interested in preventing trouble than in correcting it—the preventive 
idea, or “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ should be the 
constant goal toward which to work. Teachers should always strive to put 
their “better selves” first and to eliminate tantrums, blow-offs, and high hat- 
ting. A smiling classroom is a happy classroom. One should realize that 
physical expression is just as important as vocal. These items of personality 
that make for harmonious acceptance by pupils should be cultivated. Teachers 
set the pattern for pupil-teacher relationship whether for the room to be- 
come a battlefield, a show, a nursery, or for it to become a place for the 
establishment of desirable relationships. 

Often young teachers have trouble controlling pupils because they cannot 
control themselves and organize correctly. A teacher should cultivate positive 
opinions but not too positive and dictatorial—and study ways to make others 
listen to her. However, if a situation should arise in which a show-down comes 
between the teacher and the pupil, and it cannot be avoided, the teacher should 
be sure she is right and then act—for goodness sake. Do not back down 
in the pinch and thereby lose face even more. However, a teacher should 
never consider the actions of her pupils as personal against her unless, by 
her actions and manner, she has made this a reasonable assumption. Teachers 
cannot afford to play the part of the bully in places of authority. 

Teachers should not be afraid to accept ideas and suggestions from pupils 
as often they have excellent ones to offer. After all, every teacher ‘should 
command respect rather than demand it. She should strive at all times to 
have poise and vivacity—to radiate enthusiasm for the type of purposeful 
and worth-while work she is attempting to carry on. She should have intelli- 
gence about what she is teaching. Nothing harms a teacher so much as for 
pupils to feel that she does not know what she is talking about. She should 
have knowledge beyond the textbook. If she does not know a certain thing, 
admit it, and then go with her pupils to find the answer. Too, the back- 
ward are not stimulated to greater effort by being constantly reminded of their 
shortcomings or lack of success. Teachers should be patient toward those 
“wounded in the head with ignorance.” 
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The mistake often made by teachers in solving control problems is to blame 
others—the pupils, the principal, the school, the community, or the parents 
and the home. It is true that often the above contribute, but the teacher her- 
self must start toward the solution. Conferences with pupils’ parents, and 
the principal are very helpful, but the teacher must, in the final analysis, 
accept the responsibility for her own situation. Teachers will often call in 
outsiders such as the principal, supervisor, or others, or will send the offender 
or offenders to the principal's office. This procedure does not solve the prob- 
lem in its finality, because, after all, the principal, or the outsider, will prob- 
ably secure control while he is present, yet, the problem and the cause are still 
in the room after he leaves and the teacher still has to strive toward the 
solution. No one else can permanently settle the matter but her. Often such 
calls will weaken the teacher even more where such contrast is made between 
her and the outsider. The outsider creates a situation unlike the original; 
whereas the teacher must live with the group, alone. Of course, there are 
offenders where such assistance must be had, but these cases are in the minority. 
Such devices as a point and demerit system, detention halls, supensions, and 
the like, while they have their places and might aid in an immediate situation, 
they do not help very much toward carrying out the desired long-range goals 
as to the type of control most desired. 

If situations arise in which overt or other acts occur, certain items should 
be borne in mind in settling troubles. From statistics compiled, the best 
results that have been gotten in handling individual cases have been: use of 
kindness and sympathy, loss of privilege, same treatment as the offense to 
the offender, and placed on honor and probation—ranked in that order of 
success. Corporal punishment, apology, suspension, and sarcasm ranged low- 
est in that order. Individuals can be grouped as below in their reactions to 
control : 

1. Those individuals subject to control through force or threat. 1-5%. 
2. Those individuals subject to control through ridicule and social disap- 
proval. 15-20%. 
3. Those individuals subject to control through desire for social approval. 
55-70%. 
4. Those individuals socially co-operative through training. 15-20%. 
5. Those individuals controlled by education-rational conduct. 1-5%. 

The above can be used as gauges in handling situations, and, before we 
reach the most desirable method as shown in No. 5, it shows how far we 
must go to reach our most desired ultimate goal in behavior. However, if 
situations must be handled, students expect honor, candor, and fair dealings 
from teachers. They want to trust a teacher who occupies so important a place 
in their lives. They will not follow an untrustworthy guide. They recognize 
the classroom and school as a place for learning and they will respect the 
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teacher whose attitude encourages and facilitates learning, because they respect 
genuine leadership. 

While all school personnel wishes to prevent individual problems and 
hopes to work on the preventive method of control because individual prob- 
lems should be in the minority in the usual running of a school where the 
group usually gets along well, there are certain factors that must be borne 
in mind where most individual cases are involved. Below are some worthy 
of our consideration: 

1. A class should not be punished for the individual. 
2. Discipline of the individual should not interfere with other educational oppor- 
tunities. 
Correction should be impersonal 
The teacher should be certain of the guilt. 
Correction should be understood by the pupil. 


3 
4 

5 

6. Correction should be private. 

7. Correction should be certain, swift, and not vacillating. 

8. Correction should be painful to the extent that it means something 

9. Correction should be adjusted to the offense. 

10. Correction should be adjusted to the offender 

11. Correction should not be done in a state of anger. 

Attached are some questions that teachers should use to evaluate them- 
selves. As Douglas says, “Respect for authority should be at least partly 
the deserved result of leadership and not a forced tribute from a weaker 
group.” Let each teacher resolve to remember in all control situations that 


“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ 


AN EVALUATION 


The following items contributing to good discipline, classroom control, and 
pupil-teacher relationships are for teachers to check themselves and then de- 
termine to improve in those areas where there are recognized deficiencies. 
Answer Yes or No 

1. Am I willing to give the effort and time required to do a good job?.. 

2. Am I prepared daily to perform my work? 

3. Do I possess and use common sense in my relations and work with 
pupils ?.. 

4. Am Ia good leader? 

5. Do my pupils like me? j 

6. Do I have desirable personality traits and a minimum of irritating manner- 
isms? 

7. Do I radiate enthusiasm for what I am teaching? 

8. Am I firm, fair, and friendly ?................ 


7. Do 1 command respect from my pupils rather than demand it? 
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Do I dress attractively? 

Do I have a sense of humor? 

Do I teach others as I would that they teach me? 

Do I depend on wrath, fear, and sarcasm to secure control? 

Do I depend too much on love and loyalty for control? 

Are my pupils loyal to me, the group, and to the school? 

Do I and my pupils have worth-while goals? 

Do I provide well-planned and purposeful work? 

Do I provide satisfying and worth-while activities? 

Do I keep my pupils busy with worth-while work and activities? 

Is my classroom a happy one? 

Do I use good teaching methods in the classroom? 

Do I have sufficient command of subject matter and supplementary ma- 
terials? 

Am I able to get groups and individuals to work promptly and in a business 
like way? 

Do I follow a fairly regular schedule of work—or do my pupils know from 
day to day what classes and activities will be held and when? 

Do I know the scope and ability required for the work in each course for 
the day, month, term, and year so that I can plan and divide the courses and 
time so that the fullest use can be made toward reaching the desired ob- 
jectives ? 

Do I provide a good classroom environment and make my classroom attractive 
and clean and make use of attractive displays of the work being done? 

Do I execute and plan for good classroom management by having books and 
materials ready and in place when needed—or put them away with a mini- 
mum of disorder and confusion when going from one activity to another? 


In other words, do I have a well-organized method and routine for this? 


Do I use supplementary aids properly and when they should be used? 

Do my pupils listen well and attentively when I give instructions and assign- 
ments ? ’ 

Am I a friendly counselor—less assertive—but am I more on the planning 
and guiding side? 

Do I provide experiences for pupils whereby they can learn to grow in 
control and in the ability to work together in a democratic manner? 

Do I show independence, initiative, and resourcefulness as well as virtue, 
intelligence, and good will in proceeding in a friendly and _ businesslike 
way? 

Do I maintain the proper pupil-teacher relationships? 

Do I think of discipline less in terms of punishment for misbehavior, less 
even in terms of reward for good behavior and more in terms of guidance, 
control, and good management? 


Do I ever remember that, in the control of pupils, “an ounce of prevention 


is worth a pound of cure 
Do I talk too much in the classroom—is my voice pleasant or irritating 


clear, distinct, and well-timed and pitched? 























Student-Managed Study Halls 


ROY C. BRYAN 
and LOIS B. MONROE 


Art WESTERN State High School of Kalamazoo, Michigan, all study 
rooms have been successfully managed by students for more than fifteen years. 
During these years neither students nor faculty members have felt a need or 
expressed a desire to return to teacher managment. The success of the plan 
has been a source of satisfaction and pride to both students and faculty. A 
study room is scheduled each hour of the day. The roll for each four is 
made up of all students who are not scheduled for a class or other activity 
that hour. The purpose of these study rooms (or study halls) is to provide 
a place for quiet, independent study. 

Some readers might insist that there is no need for study rooms; instead, 
students should be assigned to classes every period during the day Under 
this arrangement each teacher could provide time for supervised study during 
the class period. Like most schools, we simply do not have enough teachers 
to “man” such a plan. Therefore, like most schools, we need study halls 
unless students are assigned to the library during their “free’’ hours. This 
latter procedure, we consider unwise. Filling the library with students who 
are not there to use library materials is one way to reduce the effectiveness of 
a library in attaining its real purposes 

Some might insist that teachers should conduct study halls in order to 
supervise the study of individual students. This worthy aim can rarely be 
accomplished in practice. The history teacher, for example, can hardly be 
expected to supervise the study of a student doing mathematics or physics; 
in fact, he can’t even risk saying too much about a history assignment made 
by another teacher. Anyone who has observed teacher-conducted stutly halls 
in many schools knows that the teacher spends an insignificant amount of 
time assisting students in their study. His time is spent in checking attend- 
ance and maintaining an atmosphere conducive to study. Under favorable 
conditions, student managers can perform these duties as effectively as teachers, 
thus releasing teachers for other valuable services while students profit by 
assuming an educational responsibility. 

The experience of managing a study hall can be a valuable one for students. 
They must learn to be impartial, to make fair decisions, to exercise self-control, 
and to get along with their fellow students. The student members of these 


Roy C. Bryan is Director of and Lois B. Monroe is a Teacher in the Campus School 
of Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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study rooms learn to uphold good standards of behavior not because a teacher 
is standing over them, but because they have assumed that responsibility. The 
plan is simply an extension to study rooms of the policy of giving students 
responsibilities in their school community. Other examples are hall moni- 
tors; traffic patrol officers at street intersections and cross walks; and officers 
elected by students to head the student council, clubs, and committees 

In some schools the student managers are called ‘‘referees,"’ in others they 
are known as “aids” or simply ‘“‘study-hall managers.” At Western State 
High School, the term “monitor is used. We shall now turn our attention to 
the methods used in their selection, assignment, and organization 


SELECTION, ASSIGNMENT, AND ORGANIZATION 


In the spring of the year, all students (except seniors) are given an oppor- 
tunity to indicate whether or not they would like to be considered for a 
monitor assignment the following year. The present monitors and student 
council officers then select from the list of candidates those who they think 
are best qualified. Factors considered are scholastic record, citizenship record, 
ability to work with others, and qualities of leadership. From this group, 
the faculty sponsor of the monitors, with the help of the boys’ and girls’ 
advisers, makes the final selections. Monitor staff meetings are held during 
the school day every two weeks for the purpose of discussing any problems 
that may have arisen and to determine future policies. Discussion is often 
spirited. Many questions are raised, and the solutions arrived at are generally 
very satisfactory 

Two monitors are assigned to each study hall. One is stationed in the 
front and the other in the rear of the room. They alternate at these posts 
each week. The monitor in the front takes roll, signs absence excuses, and 
issues speaking permits. The monitor at the rear of the room issues permits 
to leave the room. Both enforce the study hall rules, which follow 
There is to be no talking without permission 
There is to be no passing of notes 
A student may have two talking permits limited to two minutes each per week 


Students must stand while speaking to other students. 
Not more than two students at one time may go to a monitor for any kind of 


VhvwN = 


permit. 

6. Ng magazines may be brought from the library into the study hall 

7. Students must pick up all papers from the floor before leaving the room at the 
end of the period 

8. Students must be in their seats when the bell rings; otherwise, they are consid- 


ered tardy. 

9. Students are required to bring work to the study hall. 

10. A list of absences will be read aloud after roll has been taken. 

11. There will be no permits given out until ten minutes after the hour, and there 
will be no permits given after twenty minutes before the hour. 
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12. Students may not have more than one hall permit in one hour and then only 
for a real emergency. 

13. Monitors may have no speaking permits while on duty. 

14. Monitors on duty are not to leave the study hall unless called out by the office 

15. No library permits of any kind will be issued by monitors 

16. Students must sit in assigned seats or they will be marked absent 

A monitor report form is used when any student breaks a rule. This form 
is filled in by one of the monitors and given to the boys’ or girls’ faculty 
adviser, who summons the violator to the office for a conference and for 
disciplinary action if the student has been guilty of frequent infractions of 
the rules. 


STUDENT SUPPORT IS NECESSARY 


If student-managed study halls are to be successful, they must have the 
support of the student body. First of all, students must be willing to make 
a choice between well-managed student-controlled study rooms or faculty- 
managed rooms; not between faculty management and poor student manage- 
ment. 

Students need to understand that student managers are analagous to ref- 
erees of a basketball game. The managers who fail to call the fouls or the 
students who “gripe” are the poor sports rather than the monitors who are 
obligated to report rule violations. When students understand this, the feel- 
ing that a manager who reports someone is “tattling” is eliminated. They 
are not violating a confidence any more than a referee violates a confidence 
when he calls a foul. The ignoring of rule infractions constitutes poor ref- 
ereeing. 

The prestige of the office of monitor is enhanced through the recognition 
accorded monitors. At an annual luncheon sponsored by the student council, 
they, and other service groups of the school, are the honored guests. They 
are also recognized at the annual spring awards assembly, at which the senior 
monitors are presented with pins and underclassmen with certificates. 

Student support must, of course, be justified by the monitors themselves. 
They must have a service attitude and be willing to attend and participate in 
monitor meetings. Also, they must be willing to support the rules of the 
study hall and enforce them, even though doing so may sometimes mean 
criticism. 


FACULTY SUPPORT IS NECESSARY 


If student-managed study halls are to be successful, faculty support is 
needed. It is easy to get faculty approval of student management. Faculty 
members readily see the educational values that come to students through 
assumption of this responsibility, and they are pleased to be relieved of the 
time-consuming job themselves. However, approval is not enough. At least 
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a few faculty members must actively support the monitors from day to day. 
One of these is the faculty sponsor. This person must be carefully chosen. 
He needs to know the students, be respected by them, have much good com- 
mon sense, and be able to work with people with a minimum of friction. 
Sponsorship of the monitors is a major extracurricular assignment. The 
sponsor must be willing to spend many hours making the original assign- 
ments. This involves studying each student's schedule of classes, preferably 
before school starts in the fall. It involves getting teachers to assist in each 
study room during the first several days of school while the monitors are 
getting their study halls organized and the seating charts made 
The sponsor needs to keep informed on how well cach study room is being 
managed. When a monitor fails to function effectively, re-assignments must 
be arranged. Knowledge concerning the effectiveness of the management of 
each study room is gained in several ways. One of these is a periodic check 
by the sponsor or other faculty member. One needs to be in a study hall only a 
moment to sense whether or not conditions are right. Another source of 
information is the study hall managers themselves. A third is the student- 
opinion questionnaire which is administered each semester. All students in 
each study room are asked to give their opinions on the following items by 
encircling A, D, or U (Agree, Disagree, Undecided). These letters follow 
each item in the questionnaire submitted to the students 
1. The management of their own study halls is a credit to State High School 
students 
2. Our study halls are generally well-managed 
3. I am satisfied with the management of this study hall 
4. There is too much confusion to get much accomplished in this study hall 
5. I feel that the monitors in this study hal! show favoritism to some students 
6. I feel that the monitors in this study hall set a poor example of conduct for the 
other students. 
7. I feel that the monitors in this study hall lack control of the students 
8. I feel that the monitors in this study hall have achieved a good balance between 
leniency and strictness; in other words, they are neither too strict nor too easy 
9. Please list briefly any things which you especially like about this study hall and 


its management 
10. List any of the things which you especially dislike. 


The results of this poll are tabulated and discussed by the monitors in one 
of their meetings. Emphasis is placed on the importance of profiting by the 
suggestions 

Other faculty members who have regular duties to perform in support of 
the plan are the deans or boys’ adviser and girls’ adviser. An adviser should 
call promptly for a conference any student offender whom a monitor has 
reported. Both students and monitors should feel that the advisers have 
dealt fairly with rule violators. It could be very discouraging to a monitor 
to report a student a number of times only to have the adviser take no ap- 
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parent action. This kind of failure can weaken the whole plan. The advisers 
should keep a cumulative record of violations committed by each student. 

These procedures will prevent the small minority of students who are “anti- 
study-hall minded” from lowering the standards desired by the majority. A 
study of plans used in many schools revealed that a plan that does nothing 
about violators is doomed to failure.' It is unfair to a student body to say 
in effect, “The faculty is turning the study halls over to you. We wish you 
luck. If you have to come to us for help, it is evidence that you are falling 
down on the job." After all, we cannot expect more from students than from 
adults. If traffic regulations in a community are not enforced by traffic officers, 
even the best citizens soon cease to observe them. 

Appropriate procedures and proper support by students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration will insure success. This fact has been demonstrated over a period 
of many years in scores of public high schools located throughout the United 
States 


1 Roy C. Bryan and Kenneth Engle, ‘‘Pupil-Managed Study Halls," The Clearing Howse 16 
540-343, May, 1942 


MACBETH ON 2-HOUR COLOR TELECAST 


‘io celebrated Shakespearean team of Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson 
will recreate for color television the tragic roles of the Macbeth which they 
made famous on Broadway a dozen years ago. A two-hour performance of 
the play will be televised on Sunday, November 28 (4 to 6 P. M., EST) on 


the Hallmark Hall of Fame program over the NBC-TV network. It will be 
television's first serious drama to be presented in both black and white and in 
color, and it is scheduled by the network for reception in more than 50 cities 
coast to coast 

As Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, Evans and Miss Anderson co-starred in 1941 
in what critics considered the first wholly successful presentation of the play 
on Broadway. The play also had a successful tour and was later staged in 
Hawaii by and for the Armed Forces. Macbeth will mark the third excursion 
of Mr. Evans into television with Shakespearean drama. He previously starred 
in the two-hour presentation of Hamlet in 1953 and in King Richard II last 
season—both also sponsored by Hallmark Cards. In the television performance 
of Macbeth which Mr. Evans himself has adapted and will personally produce 
with George Schaefer as director, he and Miss Anderson will be supported by 
a cast of more than 40 players, including 23 principal characters. 

The program will originate from NBC's new $3,500,000 color television 
studio in Brooklyn where a vast set representing Macbeth’s castle will be con- 
structed. Something of a field day for the color cameras is anticipated in the 
Scotch pageantry, with its plaids and tartans, which Macbeth will afford them. 
The play will be staged in two major acts of approximately 50 minutes each 
which will permit nearly all of the original script and the important scenes to 
be used. Remember the date—November 28: 4 to 6 P. M., EST. 











Who Helps the School Librarian? 


IDA MINKLE 


oa PURPOSE of this report is to show how the librarian can be aided 
in her efforts to contribute to the school’s guidance program. Even the most 
determined, conscientious, and super-human librarian can do little in the way 
of guidance unless she has the assistance of the administration, the faculty 
members, and the students. 


THE ADMINISTRATION HELPS THE LIBRARIAN 


The first way the administration can help the librarian is by providing an 
adequate library staff. The size of the faculty and the enrollment should 
determine the size of the library staff. The American Library Association has 
set the standard of one certified librarian for every five hundred students. 
How many high schools of today with over eighteen hundred students have 
only one certificated librarian? 

The librarian who has no trained assistants must aevue most of her time 
to the endless clerical details involved in the circulation of books. Such a 
librarian has no time to devote to the more important but less pressing mat- 
ters involved in guidance. 

How about salaried library assistants? Most of the school libraries use 
unsalaried students as library assistants. True, they are receiving valuable work 
experience, but how much actual help do they offer the librarian? Unless they 
are exceptionally good workers (and these are scarce among students as well 
as elsewhere), the librarian may spend more time telling them what to do 
than she would spend doing the job herself. 

The second way the administration can help the librarian is by maintaining 
a system of centralized purchasing and cataloging. Such a system is especially 
advisable in a school district having three or more schools. Centralized pur- 
chasing and cataloging would help the librarian by relieving her of essential 
duties which she often finds impossible to perform adequately. In addition, 
such a system would save money for the school district by means of economies 
made possible through volume buying and standardized cataloging procedures. 
Another important result would be better books in larger quantities for the 
students. 

A librarian supervisor or co-ordinator in charge of centralized purchasing 
and cataloging could correlate and integrate the library facilities of all the 


Ida Minkle is Librarian of the San Lorenzo High School, San Lorenzo, California. 
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schools in the district. All the librarians in the district could combine their 
ideas and work together toward the common goal of providing maximum 
library services with minimum work and expense 


The third way the administration can help the librarian is by supplying a 
maximum budget. Of course, this budget will depend upon the size of the 
enrollment and the size of the entire school budget. However, many ad- 
ministrators tend to overlook the fact that a library budget must include 
money not only for new books but for other necessities as well. 


How about money for new furniture and supplies? New books cannot be 
used unless they are cataloged, and they cannot be cataloged without the use 
of catalog cards, book cards, book pockets, lettering materials, and many other 
necessities. What about all the slightly torn books that require the constant 
use of a variety of repairing materials? How about the very torn books that 
must be re-bound? All these things cost money. 

The fourth way the administration can help the librarian is by not con- 
verting the library into a classroom or a study hall. This is indeed a problem 
that is difficult to solve. In some of our schools where enrollment exceeds 
classroom space the library is being used as a classroom. Hence it is no 
longer a library. The use of the library as a study hall has long been the 
source of keen frustration on the part of librarians. 

In those instances where the administrator has no alternative other than using 
the library as a classroom or a study hall, he can alleviate the librarian’s difficul- 
ties by selecting for these classes outstanding teachers who have shown their 
ability in maintaining discipline. Since the librarian, who must share library 
facilities with other teachers, has problems similar to the housewife, who must 
share her kitchen with other housewives, it is imperative that the administrator 
select teachers whose personalities will not clash with that of the librarian. 


The fifth way the administration can help the librarian is by helping to 
enforce library rules and regulations. The perennial problem of overdue and 
lost, strayed, or stolen books cannot be solved by the librarian alone. She 
must have the vigorous support and backing of the administration. In the im- 
portant matter of conduct and discipline, there are times when the librarian 
must seek help from the administration. 

Another way the administration can help the librarian is by expediting 
maintenance services. It seems that most school janitors are generally very 
busy men. The fastidious librarian who spends much of her time dusting 
furniture and shelves cannot spend that time on her other duties. The noise- 
conscious librarian who squirms each time a squeaky chair is dragged across 
a floor that needs polishing cannot spend her time waxing floors. And the 
librarian who urges students to read books on the care of the eyes becomes 
rather frustrated when it takes the janitor months to replace a burned-out light. 
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THE FACULTY MEMBERS HELP THE LIBRARIAN 


The first way the faculty members can help the librarian is by recognizing 
the fact that an inadequate library staff has to limit services. The teachers 
can help the librarian by helping themselves. Why ask the Mbrarian if a 
certain book is in the library? Why not look in the card catalog? Why 
ask the librarian to write a lengthy bibliography for every subject taught? 
Why not assign students to make necessary bibliographies? They will be 
learning while they are doing something useful 

Another way the faculty members can help the librarian is by supplying 
full and accurate information when suggesting new books. A few moments 
of a teacher's time may often save many moments of the librarian’s time 
Needless to say, this information should be written in a legible handwriting. 

An important way the teachers can help the librarian is by maintaining 
classroom discipline and not sending problem students to the library. The 
library shouldn't be a depository for delinquents 

Giving students worth-while library assignments is another way the faculty 
members can help the librarian. How many students are assigned “busy work” 
in the library? This actually results in keeping no one but the librarian busy. 
Why waste the librarian’s time merely to fill up the student's time? 

The teachers can help the librarian by planning their lessons in advance 
Why should there be a need for “rush information’? Why should there be a 
last-minute demand for material that is not available in the library? These 
problems can be avoided by the teachers who plan their lessons in advance. 

The teachers who return their library books promptly can also help the 
librarian. Why not return library materials when they are no longer needed? 
There are others who would like to use them. What about teachers who lose 
library books? Should they or should they not pay for the books? 

An important way the teachers can help the librarian is by enforcing library 
rules and regulations. They can resist taking books, magazines, or newspapers 
ont of the library without notifying the librarian. They can remind students 
to return overdue books. They can return library books which students forget 
in their classrooms. 

What about the faculty “get-togethers” in the library? What should the 
librarian do when the teachers are having a “‘social hour’’ in the library while 
the students are supposed to be quiet and studious? How about the teachers 
who set up office headquarters in the library and help themselves to library 
supplies? What about the teachers who confer with students in the library? 
Do they offer a worth-while example to the other students who are supposed 
to refrain from talking in the library? 

Then there are the teachers who send pupils to the library to take make-up 
tests. Is it the responsibility of the librarian to guard against co-operative 
answers or cheating? How about the new teachers who would like to change 
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existing library rules since such regulations were not in force in their old 
schools? They don’t want to help enforce library rules and regulations; they 
want to change them. How many teachers reading this article can see them- 


selves among the above examples? 


THE STUDENTS HELP THE LIBRARIAN 


One of the most important ways the students can help the librarian is by 
practicing good citizenship in the library. While practicing good citizenship, 
the students will take good care of the books and furniture, will show respect 
for authority, and will use self-discipline. To most librarians it is a thrill 
to hear one student tell another not to make noise in the library 

The students can help the librarian by performing library duties and by 
preventing additional work. Most school libraries could not operate without 
the aid of the student library assistants. However, all students in the school 
can help operate the library by preventing unnecessary work. Books which 
are replaced in the same spot on the shelves will not have to be re-shelved. 
Desks which are not marked will not have to be refinished. Chairs which 
are not left askew will not have to be straightened. Paper which is not left 


on the floor will not have to be removed 

The students can help the librarian by enforcing rules and regulations. 
During the lunch periods and between classes, appointed students can watch 
the halls to prevent unnecessary noise and disturbance. Students who find 


library books in such odd places as restaurants, pet shops, and garbage cans 
should return the books to the library. Above all, students can develop the 
habit of handling books with care and returning books when they are due 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The librarian can do much to aid in the guidance program of the school, 
but she cannot do it alone. She requires the assistance of the administration, 
the faculty members, and the students. Each in his own way can help the 
librarian make the library a living part of the school. 

The question is not whether the librarian can contribute to the guidance 
program of the school. It has been shown before that the librarian can do 
much in the way of guidance. The question now is whether she does con- 
tribute to the guidance program of the school. It would seem, therefore, that 
the quality and quantity of guidance services performed by the school librarian 
will be directly in proportion to the amount of aid which she receives from 
the administration, the faculty members, and the students. 











Helping Pupils Help Themselves 


MRS. JESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 


Au pupils have questions which to them are of real importance—ques- 
tions that affect them emotionally as well as scholastically. They want help 
with their dating problems, parental differences, situations which may eventu- 
ally lead to delinquency, their religious questions, career choices, college schol- 
arships as well as college courses, and many other problems and questions 
with which they are constantly being confronted. In an effort to help these 
boys and girls to be able to help themselves, it seemed that one approach 
would be that of selecting a group of books and articles which cover a variety 
of areas and are, most important, of such a type that would prove interesting 
reading to them. Following is a list of selected books and articles which were 
suggested by teenagers as interesting and helpful reading. These and others 
were read by the author or by other interested persons and the selection made 
In addition, the list includes sources from which specific types of information 
can be secured. These books, articles, and related sources of information have 
been classified under three major categories: Careers, Religion, and Social. 
Each listing carries an annotation addressed to the pupil himself. 


CAREERS 
Books 
Andrews, E. W. Looking Abead. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and C 1941 


This might be a first on your reading list in career choice. Interesting, pictured, thought 
provoking reading on your job of “Getting Ready for Tomorrow 

Bedell, Clyde. Shoppers’ Special. Evanston, Ill: Row, Peterson, and Co. 1941 
(The Way of Life Series) If the big department store has appealed to you as a place 
of future employment, you would enjoy this book. The pictures for it were taken in 


Marshall Field and Company of Chicago 


Bell, Howard M. Matching Youth and Job Washington, D. ¢ American 
Council on Education. 1940. This is a study of occupational adjustment. It is a 
well-written discussion of vocational preparation, the effect of population change, and the 


changing occupational patterns. The book is an aid to understanding work problems 
today. 

Bennett, Margaret Elaine, and Hand, Harold C. Designs for Personality New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. This book was definitely written from the view- 


Mrs. Jessie Chamberlain is a teacher of English and Speech in the Miami Senior 
High School, Miami, Florida. Mrs. Chamberlain prepared this bibliography last year 
while on sabbatical leave and as a graduate student at the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. 
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point of the teenager. One is compelled to appraise himself as he reads the life-like 
descriptions of others who might be his classmates. Our physical make up and inheritance 
is discussed in an interesting manner. Vocational preparation is considered in the light 
of helping you decide for yourself. Excellent bibliography at the end of each chapter 
and at the end of the book. 

Boynton, Paul W. Six Ways To Get a Job. New York: MHarper and Brothers. 
1945. This book not only explains why some people who only complete high school 
have more job success than the college graduate, but clearly points the ways wherein 
those who fai! are lost. It is a worth-while book for any person who is not permanently 
employed. 

Brewer, John Marks, and Landy, Edward. Occupations Today. Boston. Ginn 
and Co. 1949. A complete picture of jobs in the modern world is essential to the 
job seeker. Here you will find what is expected of you in general and ‘in each of the 
specific vocational fields. The book is well outlined to help you. Topical bibliography 
at the end of the book 

Brooke, Esther Eberstadt, and Roos, Mary Career Guide New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1943. This career guide was written for young people and all who 
counsel them. It has sections on: “If You Get Along Well With People” and “If You 
Use Your Hands and Tools With Ease In the chapter, “Opportunity's Open Door, 
some unusual phases of preparation are given the once-over. 

Brooke, Esther E. Career Guide for Young People. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1947. This book is written to prove that success is within the grasp of 
everyone, and that the way to reach it lies within ourselves. The three divisions are, 
“Find Yourself,” “Find Your Job,” “Find Success.’ 


Burnham, Helen A. Boys Will Be Men. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott C 1949 
This is a book of easy reading that is aimed to help boys and men understand them- 


selves. Not only are the jobs of getting along with family and friends and adjusting 
sexually discussed, but selection of a vocation and building of a home are also con- 
sidered. 

Davey, Mildred A. Everyday Occupations. Boston: D. C. Heath Co. 1941 
While the detailed information about a special group of jobs may have changed recently, 
the book and its pictures will help you with general information. If you are still 
undecided as to a general field of work, Everyday Occupations will give you a look at 
ten different large fields 

Fargo, Lucile. Treasure Shelves. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 1941 
(The Way of Life Series) Had you thought of being a librarian? Or, perhaps you 
had considered working in a library as one way in which you might help yourself 
through college. The little book has interesting pictures and points to many jobs 
connected with libraries 

Frankel, Alice Helen. Handbook of Job Facts. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 1950. This is a collection of informatidn on 225 occupations, among which 
are 100 that approximate how three fourths of the nation’s workers earn their livings. 
They are listed on charts which give the beginner's wage, the average wage, hours per 
week, health hazards, trend of employment, and other pertinent facts 

Kitson, Harry Dexter. I Find My Vocation. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1947 
While this book was written primarily for class or home-room use, it will prove helpful 
to you if you have not made your career choice. Steps you should take in choosing 
a field of work are outlined. Interesting pictures and chapter bibliographies are also 
helpful. Summary chapter and list of visual aids. 
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Lawes, Lewis E. Stone and Steel. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 1941 
(The Way of Life Series) This book was written by the warden of Sing Sing. The 
pictures were taken inside the prison and the drawings done by prisoners. If you have 
considered being a penologist, you should read this story by the man who has been a 
leader in humane, progressive prison methods 

Leeming, Joseph. Jobs That Take You Places. Philadelphia: David McKay Co 
1948. This book is only for those people who are interested in jobs that take them 
beyond the United States. If you like languages or have thought abour foreign service 
this is an aid for you. Companies and bibliographies are listed at the end of each chapter 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. Lowejoy's College Guide. New York: Simon and Schuster 
1954. This book is a reference of 2,049 colleges in the United States. It lists colleges 
by location, admission requirements, available programs, scholarships, expenses, and 
index of where.to find career curricula 

Miller, Frances S., and Laitem, Helen H. Personal Problems of the High School 
Girl. New York John Wiley and Sons. 1949. Section I Understanding Our- 
selves,’ was written to aid the high-school girl in developing a wholesome personality, 
but the unit on “Friendship and Marriage” under Section II is the part that will appeal 
to older girls. Jobs and college are also treated in an interesting manner. Bibliography 
at the end of the book. 

Minehan, Thomas. Lonesome Road Evanston, Il Row, Peterson and Co 
1946. (The Way of Life Series) Perhaps you have thought of being a hobo. Most 
boys consider it at some time or other in their lives. This is the story of the experiences 
that Joe Bradley and Bill Greene had as hobos. Interesting pictures add to color of 
book. 

Moore, Robert Foster. Blueprint Your Career. New York: Stackpole and Heck 
1949. This book will be a definite aid to people who plan to attend college. Your 
“attitudes toward work and preparation for it are important. If you desire to get ahead 
and feel secure, then this book is for you. 

Myers, George E., et al. Planning Your Future. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1940. This textbook is well organized and simply written. It will help you 
clarify your thinking on the study of available jobs, the unemployment stage, and things 
to look for in planning a career. The chapter, “What You Should Know About Col- 
lege,” pp. 458-464, is good. Bibliography at the end of the book 

Neugarten, Bernice L., et al. Planning My Future. Chicago: National Forum. 
1950. This book will aid you in making a success of the job. It will also aid you 
with problems relative to social and family success. Several thought-provoking stories 
and examples are given. Illustrated 

Neugarten, Bernice L. Toward Adult Living. Chicago: National Forum. 1948 
This book has many thought-proviking chapters. It might help in solving social, 
religious, or career problems. It would be interesting to any person who is formulating 
a philosophy of life. The reading is easy and the drawings are interesting. No attempt 
is made to bring prejudice toward any creed or way of life. The book points ways for 
the individual to help himself become more mature as he reaches adulthood 

Paradis, Adrian A. 75 Ways for Boys To Make Money. New York: Greenberg, 
Publisher. 1951. If you need some money to finish high school, this book should 
interest you. Several suggested ways are unusual and, for the ambitious boy, would be 
workable. Details are also given for selling services. Index at the end of the book 
lists jobs by boys’ ages. 

Shultz, Hazel. The Young Consumer. New York: Appleton Company. 1948. If you 
have wondered where your money goes, or how long it will be before you can get 
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married, perhaps you'd better take a look at this book. The content is understandable 
and actually very practical. The prospective college student would also profit by taking 
a practical look at the world in which he lives before leaving home 


Other Sources of Information 


Ankeney, John V., Co-ordinator. Working Together. New York 20; Educational 
Department, National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street. Free. This 
interesting booklet deals with work-study training courses and apprentice training 

Gibson, John E. “What Are Your Chances of Success?” This Week maga- 
zine, Nov. 15, 1953. The article answers several questions about job success. If your 
library does not carry This Week, ask your local newspaper. The author's address is 
6724 Bothwell Road, Reseda, California 

“Occupations” price list 33A, Professions and Job Descriptions, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 25« 

Strotzki, B. G. A., editor. Engineering, A Creative Profession. New York 18 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street 25 This 
interesting booklet tells what an engineer must know and how he is educated. Good 
bibliography. 

Worthy, James (¢ What Employers Want. This booklet explains from the 
employer's point of view what he wants in a worker, how he discovers whether you have 
these qualifications, and what it takes to succeed and advance on a job. No one is 
more important for you to know than your prospective employer 

Yale, Burchard W Your Job. New York: Barnes and Noble 947. 50c 
This booklet deals with the selecting, the securing, and the succeeding in it. It is well 
organized and illustrated 

Your Future Is What You Make It New York 20: National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street. Free. The pamphlet will help you test your 


vocational choice. It also contains aids to landing your job and a good bibliography 
The following three Life Adjustment booklets are published by Science 


Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Price— 
50c. Since they are constantly in process of research and publishing, write 


to them for a complete list of their publications. Your high-school library will 


have many 


Christensen, Thomas E. Getting Job Experience. The booklet discusses the value 
of job experience during school years, and how it will help you in your future carees 
Hints on how to get the job are given. You are shown how to classify and analyze 
your work experiences 


Humphreys, J. Anthony. Choosing Your Career. The chapter ‘Learning about 


Yourself” should be of special help to you if you have not already chosen your career 
There are also aids on surveying the occupational field 

Taylor, Florence. Why Stay in School It is natural that you should wonder 
Why Continue in School? when it sometimes seems so dull. Capt. Eddie Ricken 


backer’s story is one used in this book and should aid you in answering the question 


Many companies and organizations have attractive booklets giving job 
requirements and benefits. Check the pamphlet file of your library. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of addresses where career information may be obtained: 
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Alcoa Aluminum Company of America E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Company 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania Nontechnical Placement Section 


American Dietetic Association Wilmington 98, Delaware 


620 North Michigan Avenue Educational Relations Section 
Chicago 11, Illinois Department of Public Relations 
American Enka Corporation (rayon yarns) General Motors Technical Center 
Enka, North Carolina Detroit 2, Michigan 

American Petroleum Institute Florida Power Corporation 

50 West 50th Street Florida Power Building 

New York 20, New York St. Petersburg 1, Florida 
American Physical Therapy Association liana Coal Association 

1790 Br iway 632 Cherry Street 


New York 1 New York Terre Haute 
Bell Aircraft Corporation Jeffrey Manuf: 
P. O. Box 492 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
North 


Bituminous Coal Institute , 
ngineerin 
(ot National Coal) | 
802 Southern Building 
805 Fifteenth Street, N. W 
Washington 5 D. C 


nternauor 


Los Ang les 45 


Radio Corporation of America 
R.C_A. Victor Division 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company : 
. 5 . F Camden 2, New Jersey 


P. O. Box P 


S "rar > N S ‘ 
Oak Ridge. Tennesse« an Francisco Naval Shipyard 


San Francisco 24, California 


Chief, Women's Medical Specialist Corps 
Dept. of the Army, Office of the Surgeon St. Regis Paper Company 

General P. O. Box 1591 
Washington 25, D. C Pensacola, Florida 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. The Tinken Roller Bearing Company 
120 East 41st Street 320 Ninth Avenue 
New York 17, New York Huntington, West Virginia 
Department of Industrial Education Westinghouse Electrical Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation Educational Department 
Detroit 31, Michigan East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Time does not permit a review of all the materials in the field of work 


If the company that you are interested in is not listed here, ask your teacher or 
counselor for its address so you can write them 

Some large companies have college scholarship funds for ambitious young 
people or offer a program of part work and part school. If you are interested, 


write to the college of your choice 


RELIGION 
Books 
Boykin, Eleanor. This Way Please. New York: Macmillan Co. 1941. The book 
was written to aid boys and girls to formulate and accept some principles that would 
give their lives a safe foundation. Easy reading. Good bibliography 
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Browne, Lewis. This Believing World. New York Macmillan Co. 1932 
Browne says, “Civilization is but another name for man's increasing victory over fear 
The book deals with all the important religious beliefs in the world. The ancient 
world, India, China, Persia, Israel, Europe, and Arabia are all discussed. Any one of 
these would be an interesting study. Judaism is treated in Book Six. Christianity is 
dealt with in Book Seven, “What Happened in Europe Subject bibliography at the 
end of the book 

The World's Great Scripture New York: Macmillan Co. 1946 
This book is an anthology of the sacred books of the ten principal religions. It will 
probably be one that you will wish to have in your library. One of the chapters deals 
with the scriptures of the Jewish religion and another deals with those of Christianity 
All chapters are illustrated 

Cabot, Richard Clarke. What Men Live By. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 
The book is rather on the heavy side. The entire premise might well be said to be 
‘The most religious people are not those who talk and write most about God, but 
those who best prove their love in faithful performance of what they believe to be 
His will It could be well used as discussion material for Protestant groups, but 
indeed is thoughtful reading for anyone List of other books by the same author at the 
end of the book 

Chaplin, Dora P. Children and Religion. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
1950. This book is thought provoking. It is an aid to understanding religious prob- 
lems. The chapters on “Ways of Approach, The Bible The Arts Books’ —are 
most helpful. Many fine Bible stories and religious books are reviewed in the chapter 
on books 

Eakin, Mildred Moody, and Eakin, Frank. Your Child's Religion. New York 
Macmillan Co. 1947. This is a most tolerant book from the young person's point of 
view. If you plan to have a home or work with people in any religious or club activity, 
it will help you to understand why people sometimes rebel against the religion of their 
parents. The last chapter is an annotated reading list to help you with worship or 
programs 

Fitch, Florence Mary. Their Search for God. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 


Shepard. 1948. If you have wondered about the religions of other nations, this book 


will fascinate you. It is a beautifully pictured description of the ways of worship of 
the Orient: Hinduism in India, Confucianism and Taoism in China, Shinto in Japan, and 
Buddhism in Asia 

Flight, John W., and Fahs, Sophia L. Moses. Boston: Beacon Press. 1942. This 
truth fiction biography of Moses is a story of him as an Egyptian prince, a Nomad 
sheikh, and a Hebrew lawgiver. It is a fascinating pictured story that would inspire 
one of any religious faith. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A Great Time To Be Alive New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1944. Fosdick was writing about World War II]. He shows differences and 
likenesses in Communism, facism, and democracy This is not a book to go to sleep 
on, but a stimulating challenge to Christian faith 

Goldstein, Sidney E. Meaning of Marriage and Foundations of the Family. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co. 1942. The first five chapters of this book hit at the roots 
of our failing marriages. Chapter VI deals with old Jewish betrothal customs and 
also explains the difficulties of our present marriage and divorce laws in different states 
in the union. While the rest of the book deals in part with Jewish marriage and 
family customs, the treatment on inter-racial marriages is good for all. Excellent bibli- 


ography at the end of the book. 
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Hartman, Gertrude. Im Bible Days. New York: Macmillan Co. 1948. The 
Bible stories were carefully selected to carry the continuity of this book. The first part 
is composed of old Hebrew stories to the time the Romans captured Jerusalem—63 B.C 
The last part of the book deals with Bethlehem and Christ. It explains many religious 
concepts sometimes misund 
Kaleel, Mousa J. When 1 Was a Boy in Palestine. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 


Shepard Co. 1914. This story is so simply and beautifully written that it compares 


erstood 


with great writings. An elementary-school pupil could understand, but a professor 
would also appreciate the simple pictures of Palestine. The comments on the Moham 
medan religion are also good. In parting, the author tells of his visit to America 

Lewin, Kurt Resolving Social Conflicts. New York Harper and Brothers 
1948. This book might aid your religious group to a better understanding of a changing 
world differences between the Jewish school child's problems and the Gentile 
school child's problems are discussed. Bibliography at the end of the book 

Liebman, Joshua Loth. Peace of Mind. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1946 
This book was written by a rabbi whose rich experiences have helped him see what 
modern psychology has discovered about human beings. Fundamentally based upon the 
philosophy revealed in the Old Testament, it would be an inspiration to any person 

Lillie, Amy Morris Nathan Boy of Capernaum New York: E. P. Duttor 
Co. 1945. Nathan is an imaginary Palestine boy of the time of Christ. It gives an 
interesting picture of life around Capernaum during Christ's time It affords a body 
of moral teachings and a magnetic picture of Jesus Christ. Illustrated in colored and 
wood carving pictures 

Long, Laura. The Chosen Boy. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1952. The Ten 
Commandments are the basis for all man-made laws. They were given to Moses on the 
mountain of Sinai. Great lawyers have said that they could not add or subtract a word 
to improve them. This book describes the man God picked to receive his laws. It is 
a very simply written biography of Moses 

Neff, Merlin F. The Bible Pageant. Pacific Press Publishing Association. 1947 
Do you wonder why people believe in Christianity? Here is a simple story with beau- 
tiful pictures that describes its history. Do not say you do not believe until you find 
out in what you do not believe! This book is simple and well written 

Peale, Norman Vincent, editor. The Guideposts Anthology. Pawling, N. Y. 
Guideposts Associates. 1953. $3.50. This is a collection of short inspirational stories 
by many authors. Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths are represented in the stories 
that are given. Most of the stories are of people who arose from humble circumstances 
to conquer major problems existing in their lives. 

Randolph, Ray. Marriage Is a Series Business. New York Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1944. This book is on the adult level, but if you are thinking 


of marriage, you must be adult. The author is pastor of the Little Church Around the 


Corner, where over 50,000 marriages have been perfomed. His advice to young people 
about to’ be married is, “Be kind To be kind, you must be of one mind. To be 
sure that you want a mate for better or for worse, read this book 

Smith, Ruth. Tree of Life New York: Viking 1942 This is a vital and 
beautiful book which gives the reader knowledge of the great ethical concepts of the 
ages. If you think you have no religion, if you wonder about other religions, this is 
a good book for you 

Sullivan, John F. The Externals of the Catholic Church. New York: P. J 
Kenedy and Sons. 1918. This understandable book by the Right Rev. John F. Sullivan 
was written to give non-Catholics as well as Catholics some understanding of the 
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government, organizations, and sacraments of the Church. The marriage laws and re 
ligious ceremonies are explained 
Other Sources of Information 


Dickerson, Roy E. When a Couple Are Engaged. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 15c. This is not a religious pamphlet, but it does point the way for 


an engaged couple to grow in the richness of life and attain religious values. Bibli- 


ography 

Duvall, Sylvanus M. Sex Standards and Christian Teaching. Chicago 37: National 
Council on Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel Avenue. 15c. This is an examination 
of some of the moral standards in present American life in view of the Kinsey report. 

Hendricks, Henry F. Sunshine Litchfield, Ill.: Sunshine Press. The House of Sun- 
shine. Monthly Publications. $2 a yr This is a wholesome magazine with clean jokes, 
short poems, articles, and stories. It is more moral than religious, but usually reviews 
some religious books. 25c¢ per single copy. 

Herbst, Winfrid. Kissing. St. Louis 18, Mo.: The Queen's Work, 3115 South 
Grand Boulevard. 10c. While this is not primarily a religious pamphlet, it does present 
the views of the Catholic church on different phases of courtship. Those who accept 
the Christian way of life would profit by reading it 

Peale, Norman Vincent, editor. Guideposts. New York 17: Carnegie Building, 
345 East 46th Street. Monthly Publication. $2 a year. This is not a denominational or 
devotional magazine. It carries stories and experiences of people who place faith in 
God. 20c per single copy 


SOCIAL 
Books 


Arnold, Joseph Irvin. Challenge to American Youth. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son and Co. 1949. Youth study or club groups would find Chavter I, “Personality”; 
Chapter 8, ‘Recreation’; Chapter 27, “Criminal Prevention” helpful. It is a text with 
many good bibliographies. 

Bailard, Virginia, and: Strang, Ruth. Ways To Improve Your Personality New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. Are you in a new situation? The chapters on 
“Being Likeable,”” “Getting Along With Others,” and “Developing Poise’ are delight- 
fully discussed. The chapter “What Makes Us Act That Way?” answers some im- 
portant questions. Interesting pencil sketches with each chapter and suggestions from 
teenagers themselves for handling everyday situations. List of books and visual aids at 
the end of the book. 

Bigelow, William F., editor. The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book. New York 
Prentice-Hall. 1946. This fine book with twelve chapters contributed by twelve 
authorities covers much from “When He Comes A-Courting” to “It Pays To Be Happily 
Married.” If you have wondered “Ought I To Marry?” read this book and find answers 
to many troubling questions 

Blanchard, Phyllis M., amd Manasses, Carlyn. New Girls for Old. New York: 
Macaulay Co. 1937. The beginning of this book takes its setting from the post 
World War I days, and is somewhat out of date. However, there is much in it that 
makes it unwise to discard the book. The chapters dealing with sex education, in- 
feriority feelings experienced by youth, and family conflicts might have been written 
just yesterday. The chapter, “What Girls Want of Life’ would probably be helpful to 
many. 
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Bond, F. F. Give Yourself Background. New York: Blue Ribbon Books. 1945. 
This book deals with the acquisition of a background. It shows how you can use your 
public library, newspaper, and radio as college instructors. It indicates how you can 
read and listen not merely to pass the time but for your own ultimate advantage. It 
suggests methods of study based on current psychology. It is not exciting, but it gives 
many helpful hints on how to study, educate, and enjoy a “cultured” life 

Boykin, Eleanor. This Way Please. New York: Macmillan Co. 1941. This 
book has been written with a view to sparing boys and girls some embarrassing moments 
by giving them principles to apply that will make them surer of themselves. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage young people to get their share of pleasure from social life and 
to lay a foundation for making effective contacts in all kinds of surroundings. Good 
bibliography and easy reading. 

Brande, Dorothea. Wake Up and Live. New York: Simon and Shuster. 1936. 
And this is just what you will wish to do when you read this book! But don't read 
the book if you cannot stand to see the shortcomings of your neighbor and still respect 
him for what he is to you. The author's mirror picks up your parents and teachers as 
thev probably are and the reflections are not always pleasant. Her approach to “The 
Will To Fail” is fresh. Her challenge to your imagination is unusual. If you are 
ready to stretch a bit, it is a good book to read. If you are determined to fail, you will 
not be interested in the “Twelve Disciplines.” 

Buck, Pearl S. Of Men and Women. New York: John Day Co. 1941. Miss 
Buck's delightful book will be enjoyed most by girls and women. Or, are the men 
reddy for her question, “Why not educate men to be woman's equal?” However, her 
conclusion is a triumph for democracy. 

Burnham, Helen A., et al. The Boy and His Daily Living Chicago: J. B 
Lippincott Co. 1935. While the drawings in the book are outdated, the book content 
is still in good repute. The chapters dealing with manners, energy, first aid, medicines, 
and dollars and sense would be helpful to the average boy today. Bibliography at the 
end of each chapter. 

Corner, George W. Alftaining Womanhood. New York: Harper and Brothers 
1939. This is a doctor's talk to girls about sex. The sex problems of girlhood as 
well as the reproductive cycle are presented in an easy-to-understand manner 

Crawford, Cooley. Living Your Life. Atlanta: D. C. Heath and Co. 1940. 
Illustrated book deals in an effective manner with dating, personality, popularity, money 
problems, and many others. The chapters on “Health” and “Safety” would be excellent 
handbooks for any home. Bibliography at the end of the book 

Crawford, John E., Dorothea Teexns—How To Meet Your Problems. New York 
Woman's Press. 1951. It is normal for teenagers to have many problems and they 
should know where to go for answers. This book will help youth learn how to help 
themselves. 

Daly, Maureen. Profile of Youth.. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1951. 
There are 12 profiles of teenagers from all backgrounds and parts of the country. Such 
subjects as: going steady, necking, driving, sex education, trade schools, teenage cruelty, 
blanket parties, parked cars, social inferiority, subsidized marriage, teenage fads and 
fun are considered. This is the teenager's own story. The Ladies Home Journal took 
a year of travel in 45 states to collect this information. 

Daly, Sheila John. Personality Plus. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1946. 
This book is illustrated by Gertrude Howe. It deals with personality, youth, and eti- 
quette. It gives advice on how to make the most of yourself in dating and other social 
situations. It will be of interest to all teenagers. 
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Detjen and Detjen. Your High School Days. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1947. This book deals with the student's adjustment to senior high school and 
making the most of the opportunities offered there. It embraces the questions of growing 
up, living with .others, choosing a suitable mate, and establishing a happy home. 

Deutch, Albert. Our Rejected Children. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1950. 
In this book the author describes conditions of delinquents in public and private institu- 
tions, and presents facts and theories on why juvenile delinquency occurs and how it 
can be prevented. It is suitable reading for mature high-school students who are ready 
to do something to aid in the prevention of crime. 

Dickerson, Roy E. So Youth May Know. New York: Associated Press. 1948. 
Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.50. This book was written primarily for boys, but parts of 
the book would be helpful to the girl reader also. The chapter, ‘‘Petting’’ and the 
one “The Choice” are not for any particular sex or age, but are simply presented. 
Bibliography included with Chapter VI. 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Edited by Dora S. Lewis and Mabel J. Woodbury. Family 
Living. New York: Macmillan Co. 1950. This is a home economics text. The chapters 
that deal with child care are very well prepared. Bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis, and Hill, Reuben When You Marry. Boston D. C. 
Heath and Co. 1945. Also: New York 7: Associated Press, 291 Broadway. This 
book was written to be used as a text in teaching marriage and family living. It is 
timely and can easily be understood by the average high-school senior. Figures from 
Burgess and Cottrell are frequently quoted. The formalities of courtship and marriage 
are discussed. Those planning an early marriage would enjoy reading the book. Bib- 
liography at the end of each chapter. 

Dyer, Dorothy T. The Family Today. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1950. This book has little of itself to help a high-school pupil. A few of the 
checklists might be helpful. But each chapter is concluded with a suggested reading 
list that is timely. There is also a good bibliography including film list at the end of 
the book. 

Ellenwood, James Lee. There's No Place Like Home. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1949. This book pictures the author's home, but it might be many of ours 
today. He calls it, “A conflict of ages; love fights it out.” When you read it, you'll 
have a better understanding of the problems that your family presents. Clever illustra- 
tions by Dorothea Warren. Bibliography at the end of the book. 

Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1948. 
This book stresses physical and emotional problems rather than sexual. It is written 
from the high-school girl's viewpoint. It was selected by teenagers themselves as one 
of their fifty favorite books in a poll taken by Pocket Books, Inc. If you have ever 
wondered “What's life for?’’ or “What can I really live by?” then, perhaps, you with 
thousands of other girls will enjoy this clearcut book. Complete topical bibliography at 
the end of the book. 

Fields, Morey R., e¢ al. Youth Grows Into Adulthood. New York: Chartwell 
House. 1950. This book is magazine style in its easy approach to many problems. 
The lists of social questions at the end of chapters are scaled so that you may score 
yourself on your social attitudes and leadership abilities. This is definitely a better 
book! A bibliography is included at the end of the book. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Our Young Folks. Néw York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1943. This is not a book for the immature reader. In fact, it is better suited 
to the college student. The material is very thought provoking, giving a true picture 
of the unpleasant situation of American youth prior to World War II. The author's 
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prediction for the future in the chapter, “Education for Use of Free Hours’ is especially 
interesting for those who intend to go beyond high school with their education 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. On Being a Real Person. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. Fosdick deals with what being a real person means. He faces fear, 
anxiety, and depression in a manner that might be encouraging to many. His solution 
to “Getting Oneself Off One's Hands” has a different approach to the old personality 
problem. Bibliography at the end of the book in the form of page and line references 
as he has used them in the book 

Goldstein, Sidney E. Meaning of Marriage and Foundations of the Family. New 
York: Block Publishing Co. 1942. The first five chapters of this book would be 
helpful to any young person, as they hit at the roots of our failing marriages. The 
treatment at the last of the book on inter-racial marriages is good for all. Other parts 
of the book deal with Jewish customs. Excellent bibliography. 

Groves, Ernest R., ef al. The Family and Its Relationships. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincote Co. 1948. This very attractive text gives a background for each chapter. It 
is attractively illustrated. It would be an asset for any club or youth group considering 
family finances, marriage questions, or family adjustment. Port of the topical bibli- 
ography at the end of the book is annotated. 

Harris, Florence LaGanke. Young Folks at Home. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co 
1948. While this book is written on the junior high-school level, any young woman 
would find the chapter “Anybody Hungry at Your House? (pp. 62-171) helpful if 
she had entertaining to do. Not only the ow of doing is discussed, but also attractive 
menus, recipes, and combinations are presented 

Hohman, Leslie B. As the Twig Is Bent. New York: Macmillan Co. 1940 
Dr. Hohman has insight into habit causation. Although it was written for the young 
married couple, it should be read by all those who intend to be parents some day 

Johnson, Roswell, e¢ al. Looking Toward Marriage. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon. 1946. It is strange that young people will devote years preparing for a vocation 
and fail to realize that marriage is a profession that requires serious preparation. This 
book answers such problems as: (1) How to meet members of the opposite sex; 
(2) How to know about dating; (3) How to prepare for marriage; and (4) How to be 
happy in marriage. 

Jonathan, N. H. Gentlemen Aren't Sissies. Chicago: J. C. Winston Co. 1938. 
Popularity is not a gift; it is something you learn. This book is a guide for young 
people who are learning to be adults. Do you want to learn about women? Do you 
want to learn about techniques of dating? Would you like to be invited to every 
party? Would you like to get the family car more often? Do you want to be popular 
in college? After reading this book we believe that you will agree that gentlemen aren't 
sissies. Easy reading. 

Jordan, David Francis, and Willett, Edward F. Managing Personal Finances. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1951. Many young people have complained that by the 
time people were old enough to know how to spend money intelligently, they were 
too old for it to do them any good. This book is designed to aid the young person 
in overcoming that handicap. Finance companies, installment contracts, carrying charges, 
and the legal limits of all these are explained for the lay person. It would be an 
excellent guide to financial independence. Selected readings on business and finance at 
the end of the book. 

Keliher, Alice V. Life and Growth. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1941 
Life and Growth was one of the dreams of the Progressive Education Association. Into 
its pages have gone the works of the medical doctor as well as the educators. The 
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charts on the individual and how he grows are well drawn. The descriptions are for 
the ordinary lay person. Human needs are discussed. Bibliography at the end of the 
book listed by chapter headings or interests. 

Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1948. This book deals with the social-psychological differences in a changing world. 
The differences between the United States and Germany, between the Jewish school 
child’s problems and the Gentile’s problems are discussed. The author came to America 
from pre-Hitler Germany and it is his belief that Jewish maladjustment is sometimes 
shown to a higher degree here than over there. The book is deep, hard reading, but 
would make good study. Bibliography at the end of the book. 


Lloyd-Jones, Esther, and Fedder, Ruth. Coming of Age. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1941. This book looks at the college fraternity through the eyes of the 
student. It faces the “Man, Woman, Love” problem squarely, benefitting by clinical 
knowledge, yet not hardened by it. 

Lockhart, Earl G. How To Improve Your Personality. Chicago: Wilcox and 
Follett Co. 1941. The author was a psychologist with the idea that “A good per- 
sonality is the individual who is well liked, well adjusted, and influential.” It is with 
this approach that the book is written. Interesting “Glossary of Psychological Terms” 
at the end of the book 

McKown, Harry Charles. A Boy Grows Up. New York Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. This book is so understandingly written that a part 
of the author's preface is quoted as a true description of it. “Of course no book can 
teach a boy how to live. A Boy Grows Up simply offers facts and suggestions that 
may be of help in the same way that talking things over with other people is a help in 
clearing up a person's plan of action. A Boy Grows Up is like a handbook that an 
adventurous traveler might use in setting out through a strange but ancient country 
The handbook does not tell the traveler where he must go, but it suggests routes and 
relates the discoveries and experiences of others who have gone over these routes before 
In this way it adds interest and understanding to what the traveler finds out about 
himself, no matter what road he chooses to follow.” Topical bibliography at the end 
of the book. 

Pierce, Willington. Youth Comes of Age. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1948. This book deals with many problems involved in the process of finding the 
suitable lifemate and attaining full maturity. “Predicting Happiness in Marriage” is 
perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book. It could be used for a textbook. 
Bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

Randolph, Helen R., e# al. You and Your Life. Atlanta: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 1951. This is an excellent orientation book. If you have or are planning to 
transfer schools, it will be a big help.+ If you are having trouble making social adjust- 
ments at school, this should help. Good illustrations. Bibliography at the end of the 
book. 

Reid, Lillian N. Personality and Etiquette. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1950. 
Perhaps you will wish your own copy of this book to aid you in home social problems. 
The sketches, examples, and tables are practical. Every chapter deals with the gamut 
of problems; as “Banquets to Barbecues” or “Do Give a Party at Home—or Elsewhere.” 
Book could be used for text or group discussions. Questions and excellent bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 

Ryan, Mildred Graves, and Phillips, Velma. Clothes for You New York 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1947. The girl who does not feel that her home economics 
course did everything for her will probably enjoy this treatment of lines, color, and 
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styling. Reading list at the end of each chapter and complete bibliography at the end 
of the book. 

Ryan, Mildred Graves. Cues for You. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Co. 
1940. This book of easy etiquette rules would be of interest to boys and girls. The check- 
list at the conclusion of Chapter XIV, “Have You Learned To Live Wisely?” could pro- 
voke fun and yet be profitable if used by clubs for discussion groups. Bibliography 
at the end of the book. 

Schmiedeler, O. S. B. Marriage and the Family. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. (Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare, Washington, D. C.) The book 
is an excellent account of the meaning of the Catholic wedding ceremony. There is a 
good discussion of the economic conditions around the American family today, the 
church and the family, and the family and the state. No doubt, a member of the 
Catholic faith would get more from reading the book, but it might well become a basis 
for group discussions of our sex and marriage problems today. 

Shultz, Gladys Denny. Letters ta Jame. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. 
The interesting thing about this book is that the author has published the letters from 
Jane and her friends, as well as the letters that Jane's mother wrote to her while Jane 
was in college. The two sets of letters compile a nice continuity, as well as answering 
the girls’ many date and social sex problems. It is light, easy reading. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. But You Don't Understand. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1950. This is a collection of short stories, dealing with the real situations 
of adolescents in everyday life. The boys and girls, much like you, find solutions to 
their problems 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Love at the Threshold. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1942. This is a book on social dating, romance, and marriage. If you are 
wondering, “Shall I or shall I not?” perhaps this book will help you decide if it is 
“the one and only.” Body mechanisms and many marital problems are wisely discussed. 
Bibliography at the end of the book. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Sex Life in Family Life Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1943. This book was written to be a guide to teachers and counselors. 
Its language is simple and easily understood. If you are interested in helping others 
in your group find answers to puzzling sex questions, it is an excellent book for you. 
Good bibliography at the end of the book. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Teen Days. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Co. 1946. 
The youth who read Being Born in the grades needs no introduction to the author. 
Teen Days is a complement or completion for the high-school pupil of the questions that 
may have arisen after he read Being Born, or that may have arisen out of his reaching 
real dating troubles. The book is very attractively presented. A “Reading List” at 
the end of the book. 

Van Duzer, Adelaide Laura, et al. The Girl's Daily Life. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1944. The book is in textbook form. The reading is easy and it should 
appeal to many girls because it explodes some of the old-fashioned rules. The girl will 
find helps for clothes planning or dress selections. Excellent bibliography at the end 
of each chapter aids girls on particular problems. 

Wood, Mildred. Living Together in the Family. Washington, D.C.: American Home 
Economics Association. 1946. The book has most interesting chapters on ‘Building 
Your Personality,” ‘Boy-Girl Interests and Friendships,” and “Preparation for Mar- 
riage.”” Young persons would find it interesting reading and profitable in helping them 
solve their social problems. Bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
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Other Sources of Information 





1 Dickerson, Roy E. When a Couple Are Engaged. New York: Associated Press, 
291 Broadway. 15c. This little pamphlet deals with what is expected of an engaged 
couple. Bibliography. 

Edson, Newell W. Choosing a Home Partner. New York: The American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway. 10c. This excellent pamphlet gives 10 points 
to seek in the choice of a wife. Bibliography. 

Glenn, Norval D. Getting or Giving in Courtships. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway. Reprinted from the Journal of Social 
Hygiene. Nov. 1952. 10c. The author, a 19-year-old social science major at New 































Mexico State College, has found his answer and perhaps yours to many dating prob- 
lems. 

Hatves, Elizabeth. Good Grooming. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1942. This 
booklet illustrated by Ruth Wood is very colorful. The discussions on conventions and 
colors for the individual are very good. Choice of cosmetics and their use is also 





discussed. 
f Herbst, Winfrid. Kissing. St. Louis 18, Mo The Queen's Work, 3115 South 
‘ mn 
Grand Boulevard. This is the Catholic presentation of answers to several dating prob- 


lems. It is an explained answer in each case and would be helpful to all young people 
of dating age. 

; Howe, Hubert S. Narcotics and Youth. West Orange, N. J.: Brook Foundation, 
, 51 Lakeside Avenue. 50c. 1953. This booklet gives recent findings in the drug 
field. Pictured, easy reading, but helpful facts and figures. Bibliography. 

Moffett, M'Ladge. Youth Looks at Marriage. New York: Association Press, 347 
: Madison Avenue. 1947. 50c. This guide for the study of marriage and family life 
$ deals with the social life of young people—‘'A Prelude to Marriage,” “Marriage Is a 
Choice” and “Marriage as a Way of Life.” 
Popenoe, Paul. Building Sex Into Your Life. Los Angeles 14, Calif.: American 
- Institute of Family Relations, 607 South Hill Street. 25c. 
: Price, Hazel Houston. Living with the Family. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 
; 1942. This booklet shows the solution to several family problems. The pictures and 
figures are easy to understand 
Robinson, Clarence C. A Boy and His Girl Friends. New York: Association 
Press. 25c. Both boys and girls would enjoy this essay on the modern boy's attitudes 
about girls. 
Shacter, Helen. Understanding Ourselves. Bloomington: McKnight and McKnight. 


g 1945. This little booklet on the growth ,and development of personality is helpful in 

t many ways. It is written to help the average person understand his fears, hopes, beliefs, 
and ways of thinking. 

- There are many Life Adjustment Booklets on all phases of social problems. 

d If your library does not have them, you may prchase single copies for 50c 

: from: Life Adjustment Booklets, Science Research Association, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. The following nine booklets are from the Life 

" Adjustment Series: 

g Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, and Neuman, Joy. How To Live With Parents 

[- If you Wish to be understood, why not try a bit of understanding yourself? Sketches 

n are humorous but they tell the story. Booklet points to harmonious ways of living 


together. 
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Kirkendall, Lester A. Understanding Sex. This discussion of sex maturation, 
sex adjustments, boy-girl relationships, courtships, engagement, and marriage pre 
sents true facts; so that you will be able to look realistically at your problems, and 
make wise decisions regarding them. Bibliography 

Kirkendall, Lester A., and Osborne, Ruth Farnham. Dating Day Dating 
q days should be happy days. Or, do you have trouble getting dates? This booklet 
presents a checklist that may help you in your boy-girl friendships. Bibliography 

McCarthy, Raymond G. Facts About Alcohol. Since drinking is closely 
related to juvenile delinquency, it's important to know something about the prob- 
lem. This booklet discusses the effects of alcohol on your personality and your 
body and will help you to develop sound attitudes regarding the use of alcoholic 
beverages 

McDowell, Nancy E. Your Club Handbook. Most of you will be active 
members of clubs. If you read this you will even find constitution suggestions 
It is an easy to read, helpful booklet. 

Menninger, William C. Understanding Yourself. This book was written 
by a physician whose explanation of the terms of psychology is easy to understand 
His chapter ‘Preventing Troubles’ will prove interesting and helpful as an aid in 
meeting problems and keeping well emotionally 

Seashore, Robert H., and Van Dusen, A. C. How To Solve Your Problem 
This is a cleverly written booklet that should aid you in clearing the air on several 


problems: the car, your date, your grades at school. Worth your time in reading 


Shacter, Helen. Getting Along with Others. This booklet will be an asset 





to club members or leaders, or perhaps you'll find that it helps you in adjusting 
to your home room 


Strang, Ruth. Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Juvenile delinquency is a 
problem for all of us to face. This booklet shows how delinquency is developed 
and gives constructive ideas as to what can be done about it. It is excellent as 


a self and community guide 


The Public Affairs Committee, 20 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y.. 
has as its motto: “Readable, accurate, up-todate information on current eco- 
nomic and social problems.” Write for a list of their supplies. Pamphlets 





are 20c each. The following three are examples: 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Keeping Up with Teenager Pamphlet No. 127 
This is an aid to the understanding of both teenagers and adults and their relations 
with each other. Bibliography. 

Pratt, Dallas, and Neher, Jack. Mental Health Is a Family Affair. Pamphlet 
No. 155. The causes of family personality problems and some new ideas for pre- 
venting these problems are presented. Bibliography for different age groups. 


Thorman, George. Toward Mental Health. Pamphlet No. 120. This is an 
excellent pamphlet to help you understand yourself and others. Bibliography 


The following reprint pamphlets may be purchased from: National Council 


> 


on Family Relations 5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois: 


Burgess, Ernest W. “Why the Upswing in Divorce? Reprinted from 
National Parent-Teacher. Jan. 1947. 10c. This is an analysis of divorce figures 
and causes of divorce. Leaflet points need for marriage preparation study 
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Cooper, William M. “Education for Responsible Husbandhood 10c. Cooper 
outlines four responsibilities for husbandhood. He gives two definite goals a 


man can set in educating himself for that responsibility, 


Duvall, Evelyn M What Every Teenager Should Know About Dating.” 
Reprinted from Look. April 1, 1950. 15c. The large attractive pictures might 
have been taken in your town yesterday. This is perhaps the best single article 


on the list from your point of view 


Duvall, Evelyn M Ten Steps to Happy Marriage. Poster reprints from 
Building Your Marriage 10c. These clever drawings could be blown up on a 


screen for club discussion—or you could use them for poster work 


Duvall, Sylvanus M Sex Standards and Christian Teaching lsc. It will 
be up to you to help formulate the code of sex conduct for your children. Perhaps 


you would like to see the opinions of a minister on the subject 


Frank, Lawrence K. “Yes, Families Are Changing 15c. Reprinted from 
4 

urvey ec 94° This beautifully illustrated pamphlet will help you under- 
A) D 1949. This | tifully illustrated phl ll hel J 
stand your mother and father as well as provoke thought regarding your future 
family 

Mudd, Emily H Women's Conflicting Values 10c.. This pamphlet gives 
a brief history of the world’s changing attitude toward the role women play and 


presents the alternatives that are open to them today 


Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. “This Thing Called Love 10 The author 
discusses the period of “going steady,"” the engagement period, and many other 


phases of relationships outside marriage. 
Magazine Article 


Chase, Stuart Hate at First Sight” Reader's Digest. April, 1954. This inter- 


esting short article offers you three solutions to why some people rub you the wrong 


way. It might help you understand why you didn't like that new boy or girl! 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis Are They Too Young for Love?” National Parent-Teacher 
March, 1954. The article was written for your parents, but its seven guides to lasting 
love are for you. Illustrated 


Modavis, Howard, photographer. “Helping Bad Boys.” Life. March 15, 1954. 
This is a study in pictures of New Jersey's plan, for handling juvenile delinquency and 
how it pays off 


Popenoe, Paul How To Be Marriageable.’ Ladies’ Home Journal March 
April, May issues, 1954. Dr. Popenoe takes a bachelor-girl through a step-by-step story 
of her way to marriage and happiness. His description of the men whom she dated is 
also colorful 


Rittwagen, Marjorie Child Criminals Are My Job.” The Saturday Evening 
Post. March 27, 1954. If the figures on the dope pushers, efc. tend to discourage you, 
read about the plan of a Manhattan children’s court psychiatrist. She has learned some- 


thing about the cause and cure of juvenile delinquency 


Wertham, Frederic Blueprints for Delinquency.”- Reader's Digest. May, 1954 
The article presents the question, “When Will We Wake Up to the Frightful Harm 
Being Done by Crime Comics?” If you have ever wondered why some shops sell them, 
here is your answer. 
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General Sources 


The Association for Family Living, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 1313- 
1323, Chicago 4, Illinois has a pamphlet file ranging from infancy problems 
to courtship and marriage. Write to them for a list. Prices from Sc to 
$1.75. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. has a leaflet list which you may obtain upon regest. Many 
of their leaflets retail at 2c. 

The Probation Division Library, Administration Office of the United States 
Courts, Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C., will send you a good 
bibliography. If you organize a study group on delinquency, it would be most 
helpful to you. 





CONFERENCE ON DEVELOPMENT OF LIFETIME READING HABITS 


i June the American Book Publishers Councii called together a small group of 
educators, librarians and publishers to discuss ways in which young people's school ex- 
perience could be more successful in leading them to use books throughout their adult 
life. In this June meeting the problem under consideration was the role of secondary 
education in developing lasting habits of reading. The conference was based on the 
committee's belief that the high-school years are crucial for creating a lasting interest 
in reading. It is in those years that young people move on from juveniles and textbooks 
prepared for their special use and enter—or fail to enter—the world of adult reading. 
The conference, therefore, dealt with ways and means of expanding the use of books of 
general interest in the schools and of instilling enthusiasm for books and reading which 
would carry over into adult life. The conference made some definite recommendations 
and conclusions. These are now being followd up by the participants. They expect to 
draw upon the interest and experience of many individuals and organizations during 
this follow-up process. Anyone interested in the project should write to: Charles C 
Bolte, Executive Secretary, American Book Publishers Council, 2 West 46th Street 


New York 36, New York. 











The Curriculum and Its Relation 
to Guidance 


HOMER T. ROSENBERGER 


Many conditions change from year to year while others remain constant. 
Curriculums, therefore, need to be changed from time to time—relatively little 
in the elementary school, very much in some parts of a large university, and 
very much and frequently in programs of adult education 

Facts which relate to the persons to be served by a curriculm and facts 
which relate to the job market should be the basis for curriculum changes. This 
principle is fundamental. It applies to curriculum revision in elementary 
schools, in high schools, in colleges and universities, in programs of adult 
education, and in special programs for the brilliant student, the slow learner, 
the emotionally disturbed, and the physically handicapped. This principle 
of basing curriculum changes on facts which relate to the learners to be 
served and on facts which relate to the job market operates in favor of the 
student and in the interest of society generally. 

Children in kindergarten and in the first grade have a very short interest 
span. They enjoy doing one thing now and in five or ten minutes want to 
do something else. Their powers of concentration are largely undeveloped. 
Their short interest span is a significant fact and should be taken into con- 
sideration when making changes in the curriculum for elementary schools. 
In junior and senior high schools it is virtually impossible to plan a core cur- 
riculm successfully and guide it well when in operation without being aware 
of the problems which are uppermost in the minds of teenagers. In building 
or revising an adult education program~for a community, one should gather 
facts about adult interests, needs, and abilities, and, particularly, about em- 
ployed persons and housewives in the community to be served. 

Much should be discovered about type and extent of knowledge (what 
he or she already knows), special abilities, individual interests, specific physical 
or mental handicaps, and degree of social responsibility of those who enroll 
in a school. On the basis of such facts its curriculum can be modified to some 
extent from time to time if mecessary in order to serve students and their 
community. These facts can be secured through consulting existing records, 
by interviewing the student, and by administering achievement, intelligence, 
and aptitude tests. 

Homer T. Rosenberger is Supervisor of Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Facts which relate to the job market may seem to have little relationship to 
the curriculum of the elementary school. Nevertheless, millions of jobs in 
America require the ability to spell correctly, to read, comprehend, and follow 
instructions quickly, and to perform simple arithmetical computations such as 
adding, subtracting, dividing, and multiplying—whole numbers and frac- 
tions. 

Each generation must produce economic goods and services in order to 
survive. Each generation becomes more dependent than the previous on pay- 
roll jobs in contrast to farming as a private venture or the conducting of 
a small business. Approximately fifty million wage and salary workers in 
America rely on a job as a source of livelihood for themselves and their de- 
pendents. In order to secure employment one must meet job requirements. 
These vary with the job, and to some extent on whether or not jobs are 
plentiful or scarce. There are more blue collar jobs than white in the United 
States. Ability and job preference vary greatly from person to person. It 
is not wise to develop curriculums designed to educate everyone for positions 
of leadership, or to educate all youth for white collar jobs. 

Such facts as the following need be given serious consideration when changes 
are being made in the high-school curriculum: 

1. There are approximately 13,000 architects, but about a half million carpenters 
in the United States, with number of persons in each of these fields being fairly well 
in balance to national need. 

2. There are 40 times as many skilled craftsmen and foremen in American industry 
as there are either lawyers or physicians in the United States. 

3. Many persons are not capable of pursuing to successful completion a curriculum 
in architecture, law, medicine, and the like, or do not care to do so 

One who revises a high-school curriculum should make a study of occupa- 
tional trends in the United States and of jobs, job requirements, and job turn- 
over in the city, town, or rural community served by the school. In making 
such study and in listing jobs and paths of advancement from beginning em- 
ployment to more responsible positions, the school administrator can secure 
a great deal of assistance from the local public employment office operated by 
the state and affiliated with the United States Employment Service. From the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by the United States Employment 
Service in the Department of Labor, he can obtain the names of thousands of 
payroll jobs and a brief listing of the tasks performed on each. 

Essential information about occupational trends can be secured readily from 
published sources. A pamphlet prepared by the United States Department 
of Labor entitled Women's Bureau 1950 Handbook of Facts on Women 
Workers, Bulletin No. 237, 1950, is a type of source worth consulting when 
planning curriculm changes. Page 3, for instance, includes a table indicating 
that 37 per cent more women were employed in the United States in 1949 
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than in 1940 (11,920,000 in 1940; 16,356,000 in 1949). The table shows 
there were 80 per cent more women in clerical and kindred work in the latter 
year (1949) than in the former, 46 per cent more employed as operatives and 
kindred workers than in 1940, 21 per cent /ess as domestic service workers, 
six per cent less as professional and semi-professional workers, 67 per cent 
increase as sales workers, 93 per cent increase as proprietors, managers, offi- 
cials (except farm), and 50 per cent increase as craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 
dred workers. These statistics are somewhat startling and need to be given 
thought, along with many other basic facts, in revising the high-school cur- 
riculum in a large manufacturing center. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, also in the United States Department of 
Labor, publishes information useful to the curriculum planner. Its Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, 1951, its Occupational Outlook Series, and its 
Occupational Outlook Summary each serve a different need. The Handbook 
devotes approximately a page to a page and a half respectively to 433 occupa- 
tions. The Occupational Outlook Series consists of pamphlets each giving 
much data about employment prospects, job qualifications, and duties in 
one field of work. A pamphlet issued in 1951, for instance, was entitled 
Employment Outlook in Department Stores. The 23 pages contain many 
charts, pictures, and statistical tables. The Occupational Outlook Summary is 
a newsletter issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on a rather irregular 
schedule. Some issues are devoted to the description of a new pamphlet in the 
Occupational Outlook Series, as for instance the one dated May 9, 1952. It 
is entitled “Employment Outlook for Earth Scientists” and describes a pamph- 
let by that name. On the other hand, the newsletter dated May 15, 1952, 
is entitled “Recent Reports of _ Interest to Counselors.” & gives a variety 
of information which is useful to a curriculum planner. 

After reliable and pertinent statistical facts, about the job market or about 
the persons to be served by a particular curriculum, have been assembled, they 
need to be interpreted wisely in order to use them well as a basis for cur- 
ricalum changes. The assistance of several philosophers and of a few scien- 
tists can be useful in the interpreting process. Their views can assist the 
educator in making changes which will be of immediate and long-range 
benefit to both the students for whom the curriculum is being revised and 
the community in which it is to be used. 

Facts which relate to the job market should not result in substituting train- 
ing for education in the high-school curriculum. However, a certain amount 
of instruction concerning vocations and shop work in different trades is 
desirable when conducted with the purpose of having students wrestle with 
the problem of finding a field of work for which they are adapted and which 
they like, rather than with the purpose of becoming fully trained beauty 
Operators, journeymen carpenters, and the like. 
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The facts relating to the job market should result in providing high-school 
boys and girls with the kind of education which they can use to advantage 
immediately after graduating from high school and for the remainder of 
their lives. To many this means education which will help them secure and 
enjoy a job immediately after the high-school years. To a lesser number it 
means education which will develop studious habits and admit them to col- 
lege or to the junior college. 

On the basis of facts gathered from a study of occupational trends in 
general and of the local job market, it can be determined whether or not 
the existing curriculum of a high school provides the type of education needed 
by the graduates of that school to find employment in the community, and 
beyond, to grow on the job, and to become useful citizens. If it is determined 
that the curriculum does not provide that type of education, the facts re- 
sulting from the study of jobs will be helpful in revising the curriculum. 

Facts concerning the local job market assist those who develop adult educa- 
tion programs. Facts concerning the job market throughout the country are 
useful to administrators who are responsible for changes in college and uni- 
versity curriculums. Such nation-wide facts are also of value to the person 
who develops curriculums for the physically handicapped. Every year new 
occupations come into being which can be performed well by a one-armed, 
one-legged, blind, or deaf person. 


COUNSELING SOLVES MANY CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 

Much of the handicap suffered by American schools as a result of mass 
education and regimentation can be offset by good counseling. Individual 
guidance (counseling) of an effective sort rather than a mere routine or a 
threat is a technique which is useful in gearing an existing varied curriculum 
to the needs of each student coming in contact with that curriculum. 

To any one for whom it is designed, the curriculum is likely to mean little 
unless it relates to that person’s present or future problems. Good counseling 
shows the student how various parts of the curriculum relate to his or her 
problems. By means of good counseling the student is assisted in making 
selections from the curriculum. A girl entering the tenth grade who is having 
great difficulty in deciding whether to take biology or typewriting, and the 
like, may not see clearly how the high-school curriculum relates to her present 
or future problems. The choice between biology and typewriting may re- 
sult in college entrance or in full-time clerical work immediately after com- 
pleting high school. The girl presently may have a desire to earn money 
but little interest in clerical work. If she has a high intelligence and an. ex- 
ceptionally good scholastic record but almost no encouragement from her 
parents as to present school work or college entrance, the situation becomes 
still more complex. If this girl makes an appropriate curriculum decision 
as the result of good counseling by a teacher or other staff member at her 
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school, a curriculum problem will be solved and other curriculum problems 
will be avoided. 

In addition to assisting those students who are puzzled by the curriculum 
and who want assistance in making curriculum choices, good counseling also 
helps those students who question the value of the curriculum. In such 
cases a series of curriculum problems is solved when the student is shown how 
the curriculum is of value to him. Many youth in high school who doubt 
the value of the secondary curriculum can be convinced of its worth by 
showing them simple, factual material in print which indicates that certain 
payroll jobs require proficiency in subjects such as geometry and English. The 
49-page pamphlet, entitled School Subjects and Jobs, written by Lester J. 
Schloerb and published in 1950 by Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
as one of its Life Adjustment Booklets contains that kind of material. A 
chart extending from page 16 to the end of the pamphlet imdicates the var- 
ious subjects in the high-school curriculum which are related directly to specific 
jobs—forester, tree surgeon, farm manager, landscape gardener, airport con- 
trol operator, dental technician, and the like. 

In counseling high-school students the publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics mentioned earlier, too, will be of value. These are entitled, 
respectively, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Occupational Outlook Series, 
and Occupational Outlook Summary. When counseling comes to the rescue 
of the student who is perplexed by choices in an extensive curriculum and 
when it reduces student dissatisfaction with the curriculum, then this talk-it- 
over process shows the individual how to use wisely what the school is pre- 
pared to offer. 

A large number of high-school and college students select their elective 
courses, and to some etxent their major fields, not on the basis of course 
content but on the basis of their regard for the respective teachers. Typically, 
a student's preliminary evaluation of a faculty member is formed rather 
largely on what he or she hears others say who have recently taken a course 
under that teacher. This “grapevine” method of selecting courses and major 
field certainly does not result in the best curriculm for the individual student. 
Good counseling can minimize the bad effect of the grapevine method. 

When selecting courses, many students, especially in high school, see the 
immediate present but not the future of five or ten years’ distant. They are 
concerned with selecting courses which they like right now, or that they 
think will be easy, or that are being selected by someone whom they like, 
rather than taking a long view on curriculum planning or considering jobs 
after the school years. Expert friendly advice is needed by many students at 
the time they are selecting courses. It can cause them to think in terms of 
long-range planning. 

Counseling requires special attitudes and some rare abilities. The teacher 
or other counselor should have a genuine interest in the student being coun- 
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seled and a desire to help the student solve problems. Effective counseling 
results in adjusting the student to the curriculum or adjusting the curriculum 
to the student. Either is important. Both require insight. 

In most schools at secondary and college levels there is too little oppor- 
tunity for counseling. Much of the counseling which is carried on is of a 
hasty, sporadic, and routine sort. Ideally, counseling should be a continuous 
and a personalized relationship between teachers and students, with an 
expert counselor being available for specialized problems beyond the expe- 
rience of faculty members. Counseling is a skill which many people possess 
only in small measure. A considerable number of teachers neglect the coun- 
seling function almost completely or fail to handle it well. 

Counseling is a matter which should not be taken lightly. If it is done as 
a matter of lowly routine, it had better be dropped. In attempting to help 
another person solve a problem, the counselor takes on a responsibility which 
may be of considerable weight. Handling the interview situation badly can 


cause much harm. 

Individual guidance (counseling) requires almost limitless patience, an 
understanding of the person to whom individual guidance is being given, an 
understanding of his problem, imagination of the type necessary to foresee the 
results of alternate possible solutions to the problem, and a firm faith in 
the ultimate worth of the individual. A successful counselor gives advice 
in a helpful rather than in an officious manner, and reserves the advice until 


the person being counseled can accept it. Counseling a student concerning 
the selection of courses is actually a three-step process, as follows: 

1. Preparing for the Interview—The counselor should be familiar with 
requirements for graduation from the school; with the total list of courses 
offered and, in general, with the contents covered in each, the name of the 
teacher of each, and the type of person he or she is; and the extent to which 
any student may select from the courses offered. A school whose size causes 
this information to be extensive will have most of it available in mimeo- 
gtaphed, printed, or other published form which can be referred to quickly 
for details. 

In counseling high-school students one should have a general knowledge of 
college entrance requirements and of job opportunities available to persons 
immediately upon graduation from high school, together with requirements 
for those jobs. When counseling college students one should have a knowledge 
of the content of specific courses, such as calculus and statistical presentation, 
which assist the graduate to meet entrance requirements in particular fields 
of work. 

In counseling men and women as to adult offerings in which to enroll, 
one should have a knowledge of their work experience. If it cannot be secured 
readily prior to the interview, it can be obtained when interviewing each 
individual. 
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The counselor ought to become familiar with a number of pertinent facts 
about the student as contained in the school records. These include courses 
completed, grades attained, and the results of any intelligence, aptitude, or 
personality tests which the student has taken. 

Information about home background and out-of-school interests of high- 
school students, and to some extent about family responsibilities and hobbies 
of adults who desire to enroll in courses, will also assist the counselor in 
preparing for the interview. 

A place should be selected for the interview where it can be held in 
privacy, such as an empty classroom or an office not in use. Interviewing 
20 students, the first one while 19 others are standing in line behind him, 
in the same room, does not produce the kind of results which this writer has 
in mind. 

2. Conducting the Interview—In the interview there should be created 
for the student an understanding of the value to him of the respective courses 
in which he is permitted to enroll. The student should be asked to sit and 
discuss his curriculum problem. There should be a relaxed atmosphere. Pa- 
tience, tolerance, the ability to listen, to understand life, to resolve his or her 
own problems, and to visualize being in the place of the student are char- 
acteristics of the successful counselor. As nearly as possible during the in- 
terview the counselor should avoid making decisions but should attempt, 
through weli-worked and well-timed questions, to get the student himself to 
clarify any part of his curriculum problem which is not clear to him (the 
student) and to arrive at a selection of courses. Decisions which are made 
in this way by students are likely to produce excellent adjustment to the 
curriculum. 

The interview should be controlled, but not dominated, by the counselor. 
By controlling without dominating, attention will be concentrated on the 
problem at hand and the student will feel at ease. Leading questions should 
be asked by the counselor but only when necessary to bring the conversation 
back to the student's curriculum problem or to help untangle part of it. 

The counseling should be of the type which requires the student to think 
about his future. Especially is this true when interviewing the college student, 
as he should be on or near the threshold of an important career. 

Physically handicapped persons, of any age beyond ten or 12 years, can 
be shown by the counselor that they will be able to handle a special curricu- 
lum which is recommended for them. The counselor can enumerate to a 
physically handicapped person the highly useful things which will be learned 
as a result of the special schooling. Through counseling it is possible to 
build in the handicapped individual the necessary self-confidence to profit 
from the curriculum. 

Poor counseling for men and women desiring to enroll in adult education 
activities will result in a large percentage of them dropping out of classes after 
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being enrolled. Good advice will bring these men and women in contact 
with parts of the curriculum suited to their needs and will prepare them to 
attempt to obtain as much as possible from the courses in which they enroll. 
Counselors in an adult education program can suggest appropriate corre- 
spondence courses as a means of filling the instructional need of a man or 
woman whose need is not met by the program's existing curriculum. Except 
in unusual cases the interview between counselor and student, in any type of 
school, should be conducted in such a way that the student will bring it to a 
close rather than have the counselor cut it off. 

3. Following Up—A brief chat with the student several days or several 
weeks after the interview shows him that he has not been forgotten. This 
follow-up may be a “catch as you can” matter. It is important, however, that 
the counselor “‘catch’’ and show the student that he had been thinking about 
him and the selection of courses and wondering how he was getting along. 
The follow-up should not be a matter of summoning the student to an office. 
Chatting with him informally in a corridor will be much more effective, in 
most instances, and less time-consuming. 

With many students no follow-up concerning curriculum problems will be 
mecessary during an entire semester except an occasional chat for a minute 
of two. A few students, as for instance those having much difficulty with a 
required course, may need a considerable amount of follow-up interviewing, 
with some of the interviews to be conducted in a quiet room and preceded by 
a search for pertinent facts. 

Effective counseling employs the above three-step process. Such counseling 
relating to curriculum and to other problems faced by students involves a 
time cost, which usually means a money cost. Almost regardless of size of 
the school, the furnishing of good counseling to students raises such adminis- 
trative problems as “Who will do it? Where? When?” These problems 
are ones to be worked out by the school administrator in terms of number of 
students, amount and type of space available, budget, the special abilities of 
teachers and other persons on his staff, and additional assistance at his dis- 
posal. 

For 20 years Denver, Colorado, high schools have had a system of coun- 
seling which is developed in a more effective way than found in most Ameri- 
can high schools, but which is representative of counseling programs in our 
better schools. Both individual and group counseling is done in Denver. It 
seems to solve many curriculum problems. The system is described in a fas- 
cinating article found in Parents’ Magazine for February, 1951. The article 
was written by Blake Clark and is entitled “They Don’t Quit School in 
Denver.” In the following words Mr. Clark describes individual guidance of 
an ideal type for senior high-school students: 


Half of the faculty members in the Denver high schools are also counselors. Each 
of these teachers takes the responsibility for thirty teen-agers from the time they enter 
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the tenth grade until they graduate. While attempting to further a love of scholarship 
during classes in required subjects in the sophomore year, the counselor studies their 
individual interests, tests their aptitudes and then assists them in selecting the courses 
that will be the most rewarding. . . . 

The counselor helps the counutry boy who loves farming to reason with his 
ambitious parents who insist upon his becoming a doctor, although he has no desire 
to leave the land; shows a talented girl who wants to be a beautician that her fine 
scholastic record and her way with children indicate that she would make a higher use 
of her skills and be happier as a teacher. Counselors see to it that no one is pressed 
into a mold but he is helped to make of himself a creative human being in the field 
for which he is best suited. 

Mr. Clark includes in his article a number of examples of individual coun- 
seling in Denver high schools. Among them is the following, concerning 
15-year-old Ralph Lightner at South High School. 

Seeing no relation between real life and the courses he [Ralph] was taking, he 
said to his counselor, “I've had enough. I want to quit and get a job.” The counselor 
talked further with him, discovered that he liked radio. So she persuaded him to work 
in the school’s electrical appliance repair shop half a day, and got the school’s occupa- 
tional adjustment service to find him a Saturday job in a radio store. Realizing that 
he needed more science to understand the finer points of radio operation, Ralph took 
evening courses in physics at Denver's Emily Griffith Opportunity School. Eventually 
spurred on to want electrical engineering, he went to college, scored 100 on a civil 
service examination and now has an important job in radar development. 

Group counseling of a vocational nature is also available for students in 
Denver high schools. Students meet together to learn about the vocation 
which interests them most. Clark states in his article that 44 persons, trades- 
men and business and professional men and women, came to West High 
School in Denver in 1950 and talked to groups of students concerning 44 
fields of work. 

The type of counseling used in Denver's senior high schools can be used 
in other high schools in the United States to solve many curriculum problems. 
In varying form it can also be used in connection with any curriculums pro- 
vided by a public school system. Furthermore, it can be used advantageously, 
in modified form, by college and university administrators and by those who 
organize and conduct programs of adult education. 


THIS WE SHOULD EXPECT: 

Continuous, systematic study designed to produce flexible curriculums which 
meet the current needs of the nation and of individual children, youth, and 
adults having a sound mind. 

In order for education to be useful, it must have significance in life. It dare 
not be a matter of merely going through motions like an animal jumping 
through the hoop of its trainer. Education must be related to life and in such 
manner that the student develops a sense of social responsibility and the habit 
of thinking for himself or herself. We should expect this utilitarian concept 
to be the basis for curriculum development. 











Guidance Through Public Relations 


JOHN A. HARP, JR. 


3. the past school term, it has been my pleasure to contact a 
large number of my fellow principals and superintendents in the state of 
Missouri concerning ideas which they have used successfully in advancing the 
public relations of their schools and thus broadened the guidance function of 
the school. While there was considerable duplication, there were many good 
ideas which are worth sharing. In some cases these ideas were presented 
by two or more different administrators. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


One of the most interesting annual reports which came my way was one 
which I secured from Custer County High School of Miles City, Montana. 
(This public relations idea came our way through a description of it noticed 
in an issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. This illustrates the fact that professional magazines are a good 
“hunting ground” for ideas for school leaders.) Entitled “Our American 
Heritage,” it starts off with a letter to the people of the community, signed 
by the principal. There follows a picture of the school board and principal 
and a short note about the relationship of the board of education to the 
school and community which it serves. Following this are eleven pages of 
pictures in which the school is shown at work living up to the principles 
which the school uses as goals-in trying to help prepare pupils for under- 
standing and using their “American Heritage.’ The areas developed include 
the right to govern ourselves, to choose our work, to gain in wisdom and in 
skills, to grow physically and mentally, to choose a career, to have fun, to be 
free, to foster traditions, and to build for the future. 

As I look at these pictures showing the school in action they remind me 
very much of the type of picture which we have used in our school publicity 
in the local newspaper. Another source of such pictures would be pictures 
which have been made for the school annual. School pictures for the annual 
could easily be used in an annual report such as the Custer County High 
School has put out without harm to either of the publications. I do not know 
that copies of this report are still available, but in all likelihood the principal 
of the Custer County High School could furnish reports of similar material 
for the 1953-54 school year if he were contacted in Miles City, Montana. 


John A. Harp, Jr., is Principal of the Carthage High School, Carthage, Missouri. 
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This is a fine public relations device and one which should be used by 
more schools. A similar report is also put out by their junior college. This 
presents that school’s activities and learning program very effectively. Un- 
doubtedly such a report would be expensive, but in all probability, the com- 
munity would be willing to spend the money it takes to have information 
of this kind available in such an attractive form. 

Another interesting method of presenting reports to the public is used 
by the superintendent of the Lexington Public Schools. Twice a year an 
edition of the local paper known as the “Know Your School” edition is 
published. This report in the example which was sent to me covered two 
full pages in the Lexington Advertiser News. Perhaps listing some of the 
topics which they covered in this report would be the best way of showing 
the possibilities of such a device. Both pages are headed by inch-high 
headlines “Your School Reports to You.” There is a report on the source 
of their income and how the money is spent. The following topics are dis- 
cussed: Music Students Give Outstanding Programs; Budget Problems 
Result from General Assembly Decisions; Students Share Supervisory Respon- 
sibility; State Shares Specialized Course Cost; Douglas Assemblies on Monday 
Mornings; Broad Offerings in Curriculum Distribution; Co-operation by Local 
Dentists; Soon Time for Yearly Round-Up at Grade School; Arnold Students 
Welcome Parents; Students Participate in Voluntary Group Insurance Pro- 
gram; Time, Effort, and Talent in Dramatic Programs; Lunch Hour Situation, 


a Pressing Problem; Foundation Program Vitally Needed; List of Seven 
Years of Plan Improvements; and Girls Activity Association Sponsors Tour- 


nament. 

The topics covered would, of course, vary with the problems of the school 
which were most worth being placed before the public. Certainly, such a 
report is advisabie at least twice each year and might well be used on a more 
frequent basis. 

Roy Gerhardt, Principal of the Junior-Senior High School at Lexington, 
Missouri, tells me that this space is bought at regular advertising rates by 
the local school system. Not too much difficulty should be experienced in 
justifying spending money keeping people informed about such a fine com- 
munity-owned project as the schools, when it is an accepted policy of the 
management of community-owned utilities to do so. Also some local news- 
papers do this without charge as a public service to the community of which 
they are a part. 

Maryville High School of Maryville, Missouri, publishes an annual student 
edition of their local daily paper, the Maryville Daily Forum. All of the 
school activities are given publicly in this issue, which also carries the reg- 
ular state and local news. One thing that is interesting about this student 
edition is the fact that the school news is mixed in with the regular news. 
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This increases the possibility of its being read. The notice published on the 
front page of this edition describes the idea behind it very well — “High 
School Group Published Edition.” “Before you, the Maryville Daily Forum 
subscriber, begin to read today’s edition, we, the journalism classes at Mary- 
ville High School and our sponsor, Mrs. T. H. Eckert, want you to pause 
a minute and think about the town of Maryville. The theme of this seventh 
annual high-school publication is ‘Maryville Keeps in Line with the Times.’ 
Through the ads, stories, and pictures—all of which the students have written 
and printed themselves—we have tried to show you the ways we think Mary- 
ville has progressed or is making progress.” 

Looking over this issue, I find that it has in it articles about the school 
youth, teachers, school activities, guidance program, departmental news, dra- 
matics, awards, school plans, problems needs, school calendar, sport news, 
local sports calendar, scholarships, and community-pupil and community- 
school relations. Unless a school had a class in journalism it would be im- 
possible to do the fine job which the Maryville High School journalism class 
has done, but it is an excellent way to report to the public on the schools, 
especially since it comes from the student viewpoint. 


NEW BUILDING VISITATION PROGRAMS 


One of the most interesting ideas received in this search for public relations 
material came from Murl Moore, Principal of the Kirkwood High School 
and the Francis E. Nipher Junior High School of Kirkwood, Missouri. We 
tried this idea out in our own school this year and received some of the 
most favorable comments that we have ever received about anything that we 
have tried. As pupils come to the end of the year preceding that in which 
they are ready to enter either the junior high school or the senior high school 
at Kirkwood, they are invited to spend one day in visiting their new school. 
A brief description of how this is done for the sixth-grade pupils who are 
ready to enter junior high school will make clear how the program works. 

Each one of the sixth-grade pupils receives a written invitation from one 
of the seventh-grade pupils asking him to be their guest for a day of visita- 
tion at the school which he will attend the next year. This letter states that 
Henry, a seventh-grade pupil, will call for Johnny on the morning desig- 
nated for the visit to take him to school and that Johnny will be Henry's 
guest during the entire school day. The sixth-grade pupils are picked up 
by the seventh-grade pupils at their homes on the day of the visitation, brought 
to school, and introduced to the teachers, the principal, the building, and 
to a day of school. Everything possible is done during this visitation to help 
the pupil get ready for his entrance into a new school the coming year. 

He is given a letter of welcome which is a four-page pamphlet outlining 
information which Johnny will need in order to get along in his new school. 
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Many of the rules and regulations and customs are described in this four-page 
pamphlet which Johnny will take with him when he goes home after his day 
of visitation. Incidentally, I forgot to mention that Johnny has been told in 
advance that, before he leaves on the day of his visitation, he will be asked 
to fill out his registration papers for the coming school year. 

I cannot comment about the success of Murl’s program because I have 
never seen it in action, but I do know that our adaptation of this idea to our 
own situation turned out very pleasantly and that this is one innovation which 
we will make a part of our standard order of procedure. Parents and people 
of the community appreciated this idea a great deal. The pupils enjoyed their 
visit at school and were happy to make friendly contacts with other pupils 
and to learn about our building and program before actually entering school. 
This program also brought some very favorable publicity from the newspaper 
and radio of our community. As you may have guessed, we are not adverse 
to that. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


There are several ways in which parent-teacher conferences can be used 
effectively. Many schoolmen mentioned this idea which might be used in 
increasing the number of meetings which teachers and parents have during 
the year. There is, of course, the parent-teachers association which, if pro- 
moted on an intelligent basis, can be a real boon to the school. 

There are also parent-teacher conferences in which parents come to school 
and discuss the progress of their child or children and receive the report cards 
at the meeting. Walter Evans, Superintendent of Schools at Fulton, Missouri, 
mentions that he uses this idea in his school. There are others who reported 
that they dismiss the pupils for part of a day each quarter to make time 
available for parent-teacher conferences or ask other staff members to fill 
in for them in their classes. Even if substitutes had to be employed to 
release teachers’ time for such a program, it would be worth while if teachers 
made the most of this opportunity. 

One type of parent-teacher conferences which we have used very effectively 
has been the Back-To-School-Night program which we hold once each year 
and the College Guidance Night which we began in the spring of 1953. 
The Back-To-School-Night program, as it operates in our school, works 
somewhat as follows. Each pupil is given a copy of his schedule which he 
takes home to his mother and father so that they can attend the sessions of 
his classes during the evening. This gives the teachers an opportunity to 
outline class goals and to talk about what they are trying to do for the pupils. 
It also affords parents an opportunity to become better acquainted with the 
teachers in the social hour which follows. Our pupils present an assembly 
program (a short one) as a part of the Back-To-School-Night program. Par- 
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ents appreciate the opportunity of coming back to school, because many of 
them want to become better acquainted with the teachers. Not very often, 
but occasionally, they make appointments with teachers during these Back- 
To-School-Night meetings for conferences at a later date. 

Several of the people reporting mentioned the use of this public relations 
device and none were adversely critical of it. We have had a social hour 
follow our class periods in the Back-to-School programs with refreshments 
being served by the girls who are taking home economics. This provides a 


very favorable atmosphere for some very fine visiting which tends to send 
mother and dad away feeling that things are in pretty good shape at school 
In fact, for some years our problem has been to get the parents to leave after 
the program was over so that our teachers could get to bed at a reasonable 


hour. 

I have often thought that a variation on this idea would be to have a 
Parent-Pupil Night in which the school pupils and staff members would 
play host to mom and dad for an evening of fun and pleasure together 
Probably some square and round dancing with refreshments would be in order 
and games for those who do not care to dance, plus a lot of opportunity for 
visiting. 

We started the use of the college counseling night idea here purely as a 
public relations idea. Since we had counseled our pupils very carefully all 
through high school, the chief value in such a night for us was that parents 
wanted it. This device (the college counseling night) is so familiar I shall 
not describe its operation. We asked all of our teachers to be on hand and 
to contact as many of the parents present as possible. A large number of 
the parents turned out for the evening meeting and the contacts of the teachers 
with these parents made it worth while from the standpoint of its public 
relations value. We make it a policy of our school that, anytime teachers 
are at a public meeting, they are to try to see as many people as they possibly 
can and be friendly with a large number of the visitors when public events 


are held at the high school. 
ORIENTATION BULLETINS 


One public relations device, which probably every school has in some form 
or another, is the orientation bulletin. This may vary from the single sheet of 
directions, which is given out in some schools, to a printed pamphlet of con- 
siderable size. Certainly, first-formed opinions are important and should not 
be neglected. 

A good example of rather complete control of the first impression which 
shows a real desire on the part of the administrator to be of service to entering 
pupils, staff, and other personnel working for the school is being done in 
the Moberly Junior College of Moberly, Missouri, under the direction of 
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James R. Chevalier, Dean. He uses four devices which are worth describing 
here. One of these is a student bulletin which is given to all students at the 
time of registration. This bulletin covers the following topics: Registration, 
Change of Schedules, Fees and Expenses, Requirements for Graduation from 
High School, Elimination of Students, Athletic Eligibility, Activity Tickets, 
Grading System, Study Halls, Work Permits, Report Cards, Student Conduct, 
Regulations Regarding Behavior, Use of the Building, Absences, Classroom 
Manners, Conduct in Assemblies, Cafeteria, Advance Standing, Transfer of 
Credits, and Use of the Libraries. In addition, the school philosophy re- 
garding living and working together, school loyalty, and school property is 
discussed. Scholarships and awards and campus organizations are also listed. 


While the table of contents would vary with different schools, we have 
taken the time to outline the elements in this students’ bulletin in order to 
give people contemplating using such a device a foundation from which to 
start. 

The other devices which he uses are a teachers’ bulletin to help teachers 
understand the school’s way of handling routine details to insure uniformity 
in procedure and methods. This bulletin is provided for the convenience 
of teachers and administrators in having under one cover and planned in 
advance as many of the procedures for the year as possible. Starting off 
with a list of the names of the board of education, superintendent of schools, 
and faculty members, there follows a letter of transmittal after which are 
listed the ethics and general regulations of the school. Here also are the 
school holidays and the list of organizations and their sponsors for the cur- 
rent year. 

In addition, he uses a weekly bulletin which is put out on Monday of each 
week containing announcements which are to be read to the students on 
each day of the week and faculty notes reminding them of their current opera- 
tional responsibilities. Leon Couch, Principal of the Lamar, Missouri, High 
School uses a daily school bulletin. This is presented to the teachers each 
day. It contains reminders to teachers, assignments of duties, and announce- 
ments to read to students. It is a good idea to present announcements and 
plans in a written form even though a school may make their announcements 
regularly by use of a public address system. Time lapse between plan and 
execution sometimes results in forgetting. A record is, therefore, valuable. 
Administrators as well as teachers will find it so. 


Another use to which the author puts staff bulletins is to outline staff 
meeting decisions. Our staff meets once each week for administrative pur- 
poses. When decisions are made in these meetings which need to be a 
matter of record, a written report is hectographed and furnished each teacher 
when they arrive at school the next day. 
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Surely, teachers who are furnished bulletins regularly should be encouraged 
to keep a file of them for reference. We recommend furnishing each teacher 
with a manila file holder labeled ‘‘Staff Bulletins, 1954-55" at the beginning 
of each semester. This folder can be slipped into his desk drawer where it 
can be easily found for reference. 

Practically every school uses devices of this kind. The fact that the public 
never sees the operational staff bulletin should not lead us to discount their 
value as public relations devices. No amount of public-directed advertising 
is going to make up for a school being carelessly operated as it will be when 
the people responsible for its program are not kept informed about the pro- 
gtam and how they fit into it. We should not detract from the importance 
of the public relations value of a school’s being operated so that all of the 
people contributing to its success know what the school is doing and what 
time it is on that schedule. 


TEACHER INTRODUCTIONS 


Neosho, Missouri, has a good public relations idea which practically 
every school could use in co-operation with their local paper. Beginning early 
in the term, they publish the picture and about one-half column of profes- 
sional and personal news about each of their teachers. This is a school 
which takes pride in the fact that they have a staff of considerable ability. 
Certainly there is a great deal of value in letting the public know just how 
well prepared, how capable these staff members are. This is true especially 
if citizens are to keep paying the extra money that it takes to employ people 
of that caliber. This should be a relatively easy device to use and one of 
considerable value. Most schools have cuts of their teachers’ pictures which 
have been made for the yearbook—use these to keep expense down. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


From Dr. Carl Burris, Principal of the Clayton High School in Clayton, 
Missouri, my inquiry brought a letter which said, “One of our most effective 
public relations projects was launched at the suggestion of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. About forty high schools in the St. Louis area 
planned the project with the Chamber of Commerce. Last spring the high 
schools were dismissed for one day and the faculty visited business and 
industry. Not all high schools in the St. Louis Area entered into the project, 
but we participated in it. At about nine A. M. we assembled at Beaumont 
High School. From there the groups went by private busses to places of 
business in the St. Louis area. A high degree of organization and planning 
was necessary. We inspected manufacturing plants and had conferences 
with their leaders. We were trying to find out as much as we could about 
the important problems of business and industry, particularly as their prob- 
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lems are related to schools. After lunch we continued our visits and were 
through about two P. M. 

“This fall we had education-business in reverse. Business executives visited 
us. We had ten guests at our school. They came at nine in the morning 
and stayed until about one-thirty Pp. M. Such firms as Rawlston-Purina Com- 
pany, Wagner Electric, Huttig Sash and Door Company, the Globe Democrat, 
Westinghouse Electric, and radio station KNOX were represented. This 
plan of return visits was going on in all the participating high schools. This 
project was one of the most successful and effective means of establishing 
and maintaining good public relations.” 

While it has not been our privilege to hold a business-education program 
here in our school, this is an excellent means of getting more closely in touch 
with the business people of the community. Our schools owe a lot to the 
initiative of those businessmen who work hard to provide employment for 
many of the people of our community and to make enough to pay a large 
share of the taxes which support our public schools. Certainly, knowing the 
businesses which keep our communities going and something about the people 
who run them represents a good public relations idea. The Chamber of 
Commerce in your community can give you the address of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce office which will send you a great deal of free material 
about how to run business-education and education-business days. 

We have been able to use community school co-operation in a way which 
has been very favorable from the standpoint of public relations. Four areas 
which we have explored in communuity co-operation are assistance from the 
Rotary Club in providing our vocational guidance program and from the 
Kiwanis Club in sponsoring our Key Club, a calf club for our Future Farmers 
of America, and the use of our students in helping to provide programs for 
public meetings. 

Nothing we have ever done has brought our school more favorable pub- 
licity or brought into our school more of the people whose opinions we value 
than has the vocational counseling program with which we have been as- 
sisted by members of the Rotary Club. In the first part of the school year 
we make a survey by a questionnaire to determine the vocation in which our 
pupils are most interested. The results obtained are tabulated and a list of 
the eighteen most commonly mentioned areas of vocational interest is given 
to the youth service committee of our Rotary Club. The Youth Service Com- 
mittee secures speakers who will talk to our students about each of these 
vocations. These speakers come to the high school where their talk is made 
to all of the students over our public address system. After these talks are 
completed (fifteen minutes in length), the pupils who have mentioned the 
vocation being discussed on a given day as their principal vocational interest 
are invited to meet for the rest of the hour with the speaker for a question- 
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and-answer discussion. The speakers have been kind enough to give us a 
copy of their speeches two or three days in advance so that they can be 
published in the local paper on the same day that they are given at the high 
school. This furnishes a school-home contact which is very valuable since it 
provides excellent advertising for our vocational guidance program. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to go into the value of different 
aspects of the guidance program. It should be readily apparent, however, 
that having men who are actually engaged and keenly interested in a vocation 
talk to our students has much guidance value. The pupils’ comments to their 
parents about the good they feel that they received from this program cer- 


tainly helps to form good opinions about our school. 
The project which the local Kiwanis Club carries on in the interest of our 


Future Farmers of America is also quite valuable. (For the benefit of those 
who may not know, the Future Farmers of America is an organization for 
boys who are taking vocational agriculture.) According to this plan the 
Kiwanis Club furnishes several heifer calves to our Future Farmers with the 
understanding that when that calf had grown up that her first heifer calf 
will go back into the pool to be passed on to some other Future Farmer. 
The boys keep the heifers which are given them. The Kiwanians are doing 
the school a service; they enjoy doing it. This project develops a feeling of 
partnership between them and the school. 

These illustrate ways in which the public can co-operate with the schools. 
Another idea about which I have heard is locating people in the community 
who have special information and asking them to make this information avail 
able when it will supplement classroom teaching. There is in every com- 
munity a great supply of such human potentiality if the school will locate 


and use it. 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


One of the most interesting people I contacted in trying to round up public 
relations ideas was Robert C. Glazier, Director of Public Information for 
the Springfield Public Schools of Springfield, Missouri. It is easy to see 
that having a well-trained man devoting full time to public information will 
provide a steady flow of public relations material to the public. 

Mr. Glazier has some devices that help him to secure materials which are 
worth passing on. One of these is a television program recommendation 
Directed to the office of public information, it has spaces for the name, title, 
department, and school of the person making the recommendation, number of 
pupils to be used, names and class of students to be used, title of subject, 
pupils, brief description of program or outline, music needed, films or slides 
needed, other visual aids planned, and other properties needed for the 
television program. It has been my privilege to see several of the television 
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shows which the public information office of the Springfield Public Schools 
has presented. They are worth while as would be expected when we consider 
the case with which plans for their presentation are made. 

Another device which he uses is called a staff news report form. The 
heading on this report states: “This form is for your convenience in report- 
ing newsworthy items which involve you, your department, or your school. 
Please use these forms often. Use narrative outline or any form of reporting 
your plans. When your supply of forms is exhausted, please request more. 
Be sure to include who, when, what, where, how, and why. Elements of 
news value are proximity, timeliness, magnitude, and significance. Usually 
it is news when you or anyone in your department: is elected to an office, 
takes a trip, gives a speech, seeks a change, writes or receives an important 
letter, wins or gives an award or citation, has an important quest, plans a 
contest, takes a stand pro or con, sets a record, invents something, schedules 
something, joins or resigns from something.” One half of the page form 
is blank for typing the news report and for the signature, department, and 
school of the person reporting. 

The Springfield Public Schools use several! publications including a per- 
sonnel directory, handbook for parents, and a manual of operation. Mr. 
Glazier's office furnishes all school personnel with a log for the television 
classroom which is a regular weekly program on the local television station. 
He also holds publication conferences with the various schools and the pupils 
who publish the papers and yearbooks in order to help them make these 
devices as effective as possible. This school also has a regular schedule of 
reporting school activity over the local radio and television stations. 

A newsletter, published monthly and composed of four pages, is printed 
on eight and a half by eleven paper. It contains not only news about the 
school but also several pictures, the school calendar, and a letter from the 
superintendent. It would be difficult to know how many copies of such a 
publication the average school would need but, at currently prevailing prices, 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred copies of a four-page, eight and a half 
by eleven school newsletter would probably be around $50. Of course, dif- 
ferent rates prevail in different localities. Certainly, when we consider how 
much publicity the school gets free, they should not be adverse to spending 
from one tenth of one per cent to five tenths of one per cent of their budget 
annually on keeping the people of the community informed. In addition to 
helping get material together for newspaper, radio, and television releases, 
Mr. Glazier also helps to prepare bulletins and all other types of publicity 
which the school releases. 

Certainly even the smaller schools could get a great deal of value from 
having a public relations officer on their staffs. Much public relations work 
can be done by the superintendent or principal, but he will have to neglect 
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other phases of his work to do so. Probably one of the greatest services that 
school administrators can render the cause of public education is to secure 
the consent of the boards of education to use men trained in journalism to 
help us take the offensive in presenting our schools to the public. 

While a small budget could not stand such an officer on a full-time basis, 
surely there could be found young journalists in the community who would 
be willing to work on school publicity in such a period of time as the district 
is able to employ him. Even though one should not employ a professional 
journalist, certainly the opportunity of counseling with people who understand 
journalism is always present. Local reporters and news editors are a good 
source of such help. Invariably, we have felt that they are able to improve 
our ideas and that they are very willing to know of the ways in which they 
can be of service to the schools. Sometimes we underestimate how much in- 
terest the people of the community really have in our school system. 


LILY GILDING 


Probably one thing that we ought to keep in mind in our public relations 
programs is that we have a lot of ideas which are already being carried out 
that could have a great deal of public relations value brought into them. I 
would like to tell you about two examples which our staff developed last 
year which through a variation of an old theme turned something which was 
of only passing interest into an event worth remembering and publicizing. 

One of these was our banquet at the close of the basketball season. It 
is our feeling that someone ought to do something for the teams when the 
season has ended. This was our way of recognizing the effort of our basket- 
ball and football squads. Usually, not much has been done unless they have 
won a championship, and even then, those taking part have gone away feel- 
ing like they wished they had not had to do the school such a big favor 
This year our basketball season ended on Friday. On Saturday morning we 
got on the phone calling leaders in the community and asking them if they 
would like to take part in a victory assembly and luncheon for the team. 
Each of these community leaders was to be host to one of the boys on the 
squad at the luncheon which would follow the victory assembly. They were 
invited to the assembly and asked to sit in the front rows of our auditorium 
The mothers of the players and their fathers were also invited to the assembly 
Our student council appointed a committee to present the mothers of the 
players with corsages as they arrived for the assembly and to escort them to 
their places in the auditorium. Two of our graduates, one a former cheer- 
leader and now speaker of the House of Representatives in the state legisla- 
ture and another who was a member of one of our basketball teams and is 
now one of our outstanding young lawyers, made speeches after which the 
squad was presented one at a time along with the business or community 
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leader who was host to him. After the assembly program, the group adjourned 
to the luncheon. 

This luncheon was gotten up on the spur of the moment, but over one 
hundred business and community leaders found time to come to it even 
though it cut into the afternoon's work somewhat. Everybody went away 
talking about how much fun he had had and how glad he was that he had 
had an opportunity to attend. The local service clubs were so impressed by 
the idea that they appointed committees to call on their members to let them 
know about the victory luncheon. They were, of course, well represented. 
The local radio station picked up the check for the squad and for the faculty 
representatives so that we were assured of plenty of publicity. There was 
nothing new about the idea of doing something for the team at the end 
of the season, but there was certainly something new about the way it was 
done. This made a great deal of difference in the public relations value of the 
event. 

While on this subject, I would like to tell you about one other attempt 
which we made this year to do a little “lily-gilding.’’ Our induction of new 
members into our chapter of the National Honor Society had always been 
a passing-fair assembly program, but it needed something to set it apart 
as unusual so that we could increase the feeling on the part of the people of 
the community that we thought it was a mighty fine thing for a boy or a girl 
to be elected to the National Honor Society. To accomplish this, about six or 
eight weeks before time for the National Honor Society induction of new 
members, we prepared the list of all the members who had been elected to 
National Honor Society here at Carthage High School since its inception. One 
person from each of the classes elected to membership was asked to contact 
all of the other people who had been taken into National Honor Society 
the same year they were, requesting them to come back for a visit on the 
day of National Honor Society induction and to remain with the parents of 
the new members, the new members, and the staff members of Carthage High 
School for a social hour following. When the day arrived there were repre- 
sentatives from practically every class that had been inducted into the National 
Honor Society. There were two or three charter members present. Even 
though one of these had to drive over two hundred miles to be here, he ex- 
pressed real appreciation for the opportunity to be invited to our National 
Honor Society induction and to see old friends again. 

The social hour which followed was not too difficult to plan. The student 
council felt that, since they had presented corsages to mothers of the basket- 
ball and football team, they should do as much for the mothers of the new 
members of the National Honor Society. The women of our high-school 
staff served punch which had been prepared by the home economics depart- 
ment. 
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I did not time the event, but it was easily an hour after the assembly 
before people began to drift away from the social hour which followed the 





: induction. The local paper ran pictures of the induction ceremony and of 
q some of the graduates who had returned. The radio station gave a good 
coverage of this event also. Incidentally, the owners and news editors of 
both our radio station and the daily paper were invited as guests. Certainly, 
all of the National Honor Society members who attended and their parents 
went away feeling that they had been honored. We felt we had helped the 
community realize that scholarship is important. It seems to me that these 
two ideas show how, by a little study, staff members can think up ways of 
improving and brightening up our school activities so as to reach more people 
























and create a better impression upon them. 












PROGRAMS FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 





Two different people sent in good ideas concerning the use of public ap- 
pearances of school leaders before community organizations. Ralph E. Ham- 
ilton, Superintendent of Schools at Cassville, Missouri, told of the way in 
which he appeared before the service clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
churches, and the PTA’s to present his school problems to them. He, inci- 
dentally, has done a well-nigh miraculous job of changing community atti- 
tudes in his present location. His description of his mode of operation would 
make a real contribution to school literature. 





















Wayne Wright, Principal of Monett High School at Monett, Missouri, 
also has a very effective program in which he appears before eleven or twelve 
different community organizations each fall just before or soon after school 
Opens to talk to them about the school and its plans and program for the 
coming year. Undoubtedly all schoolmen do some work of this kind, but 
the experience of these men in which they plan ahead and make a definite 
date to reach all of the people before whom they wish to speak ought to be 
an inspiration to the rest of us to try to see that our public appearances 
program is not left to chance invitations but that people of the community 
know that we are available and that we want to present the schools’ message 


to them. 














One «school mentioned the fact that it sent out a list of speakers whom 
the school could furnish for meetings of local organizations. This would 
not be practical, however, in any except the larger schools as it would probably 
make a burden for a very few people in the medium size or smaller school 
Certainly, the thing which we need to keep in mind if any program of public 
appearances is to be worked out is that, when the speaker arrives to make 
such speeches, he ought to have somthing to say and should be prepared to 
present his subject interestingly and well. 
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COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS 

One of the most interesting and probably one of the most enjoyable de- 
vices which was reported was the community workshop which is used in the 
Kirkwood, Missouri, Public Schools, under the direction of Floyd W. Hen- 
dricks, Superintendent of School. In the 1952-53 school year, the second 
series of workshops on elementary-school buildings, high-school buildings, 
elementary-school curriculum, and high-school curriculum were held. The 
speakers for the ten weekly workshop meetings included a neighboring super- 
intendent of schools; an assistant professor of education from Washington 
University; the dean of the faculty of the University of Missouri; the dean 
and a professor of education from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; the director of the curriculum program; an educational con- 
sultant; and a director of the Child Study Clinic of the University of Missouri. 

The program for a typical meeting is worth giving here. Coffee hour, 3:30 
to 4:00 P. M.; a lecture from 4:00 to 5:00 P. M.; a film from 5:00 to 5:30 
P. M.; dinner from 5:30 to 6:15 P. M.; recreation from 6:15 to 7:00 P.M.; 
and classes from 7:00 to 8:00 P.M. . 

These workshops were held for staff members and parents. Most of the 
work was done as a co-operative venture. The title of this part of workshop 
meetings was “Parents and Teachers Team Up for Child Growth.” Each of 
the speakers on the workshop program was asked to furnish the school with 
an outline of the points which he wished to cover. Copies of this outline 
were furnished to all people participating in the work. It is easy to see that 
going as far afield as the Kirkwood School has done in securing speakers 
would be very expensive if there were no flexibility in the time when such 
speakers could appear. Surely, anyone living close to a large city or a 
university would be able to get speakers on practically any subject which 
their workshop wished to cover without too much trouble. One good source 
of workshops’ personnel which we have discovered as our staff has tried to 
work out a program of this kind is the university and the state department 
of education. Usually, the state department will furnish speakers free and 
the university for a nominal fee, usually their expenses. 

One of the schools which I contacted spoke of using the workshop idea 
preceding the opening of school. Certainly this is not conducive to the 
optimum use of the workshop by the people of the community, for most 
of them would find it difficult to take a week off to take part in a workshop 
especially with the teachers. Probably, therefore, if lay participation is de- 
sired, such participation would be increased by stretching these workshop 
programs out over the school year. 

A variation on this idea was used in our own school a few years ago. We 
planned a series of lectures to be given in our high-school auditorium. Two 
of the men chosen were nationally known public speakers with a real mes- 
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sage for schools and the school people. The others were well-known Uni- 
versity of Missouri faculty members. We used five speakers in all and were 
able to finance the series by charging a very reasonable price to each person 
attending. We issued seven hundred season tickets for the series and each 
one of our community teachers accepted the responsibility for selling seven 
tickets. This was a very interesting experience and one which I greatly en- 
joyed. Certainly, there were people who came to those lectures who had 
never been in our school building before and who have never been back 
since. I believe that they appreciated the opportunity of hearing these out- 
standing speakers. Certainly, this is a workshop-like experience which would 
be carried out in any community. Probably the best way to finance them 
would be to sell tickets to the public, because in most cases they do not attend 
very well unless they pay. 

Two publications which will be of great help to people who are trying to 
keep their public relations ideas pool filled are those published by the Asso- 
ciated Public School System, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York, and the National School Public Relations Association of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

We school administrators already know that public relations are worth 
while. In most cases, we realize the need for doing more. Many of us 
have ideas we have never used. All could dig up or share ideas. No way 
of using our time will pay greater returns. Skills needed for carrying on an 
improved public relations program can be developed. Staff members will 
co-operate to help carry the load. Community leaders and followers will 
get behind a progressive program. Much professional help is available from 
fellow administrators. College and university faculty members will come 
for very small fees—in many cases for expenses—if you cannot afford more. 
Probably the most difficult obstacle to overcome is our own inertia. Taking 
the offensive in meeting the problems of education would seem to make this 
worth while. 
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Clinic for Student Leaders 


MRS. LELIA LEDBETTER TEAGUE 


= thinking and talking occurs these days in relation to developing 
good student leaders in American high schools. Leadership training should 
be an essential part of both the academic and co-curricular program. Direct 
planning for its emphasis is necessary. One reads professional articles on this 
subject, but actually getting something done about it in any high school 
requires concentration and action appropriate to that school. 

Clayton, Missouri, High School recognized the Opportunities in relation to 
the solution of this problem early in the 1952-53 school year. During that 
year and also throughout the school year 1953-54, there was initiated and 
executed a definite procedure of attack with the goal of attempting to de- 
velop better student leaders especially in the co-curricular phase of school ex- 
periences. The action on the program began at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the student council in October, 1952. This meeting included 
faculty advisers and student committee chairmen. Various reports indicated 
problems in relation to the service of club officers as student leaders. After 
being elected to the various offices in clubs and activities, some students did 
not respond to their duties and responsibilities. Then questions arose as 
follows: “Were there too many clubs at Clayton?" ‘How much planning 
should the sponsor do?’’ ‘What were specific responsibilities of club mem- 
bers?’ “Were clubs carrying on activities yaluable to the school and com- 
munity?’’ One of the teacher advisers commented, ‘This is a real problem 
with us. A leadership clinic would give us opportunity to talk about the 
questions and seek some solutions.” The group accepted her idea imme- 
diately and voted their support to the Club and Activities Committee of the 
student council. 

During the next week the student chairman and teacher-adviser of this 
committee, the student council officers, and two faculty consultants set up 
the framework for the first Leadership Clinic. The purpose of the Clinic 
was to focus the attention of all newly elected officers in Clayton's thirty-five 
clubs and activities on their leadership responsibilities in the school and com- 
munity. Five students served as group discussion leaders. With their assist- 
ance, group discussions were to be held under five general headings covering 
questions on leadership in clubs and activities. The topics were as follows: 


Mrs. Lelia Ledbetter Teague is a Social Studies Teacher and Guidance Counselor 
in the Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri. 
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How much help should a sponsor give? 

What are the duties and responsibilities of club officers? 

What are the specific responsibilities of club members? 

How can clubs be interesting and valuable to the individual student, 
to the school, and to the community? 

What are some needed improvements for the current clubs and activi- 
ties program at Clayton High School? 

Each of the approximately one hundred officers of the clubs and activities 
received a list of these headings. Each student checked the discussion group 
in which he wished to participate. The group chairman selected a recorder so 
that a report of all meetings could be presented to the entire group 

The Clinic was held in the high-school auditorium at 7:30 Pp. M. “What 
Is Leadership?” was the lead-off address given by Arno Haack, Dean of 
Students of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. At 8 P. M. the 
five discussion groups met in various classrooms. They discussed the follow- 
ing questions: 


Group I. How much help should a sponsor give? How should a sponsor be 
chosen? 
1. What qualifications should the sponsor of a club or group possess? 
2. How much emphasis should be placed on the sponsor's personal in- 
terest in the activity? 
3. What should be the essential duties of a club sponsor? To what 
extent should the sponsor of a club carry the load? 
4. Should a teacher be selected who has a great load of other activi- 
ties ? 
Group Il. What are the duties and responsibilities of club officers? 
1. Should the number of club officers held by one student be limited? 
2. Should a student be allowed to succeed himself in office? Why? 
3. Should all clubs try to diversify their leadership? 
4. How much planning should be done previous to a meeting? 
5. What are the qualifications for club officers? 


Group III. What are specific responsibilities of club members? 


1.. Should a club member be compelled to attend a certain percentage 


of club meetings throughout the entire school year, and, if he fails to do so 
without proper reasons, should he be banned from attending future meetings? 
2. Can a person gain anything by joining a club in which he has no 
interest, and just how much interest is enough interest? 
3. In what ways can every club member contribute to club activities? 
4. Should school-sponsored clubs have a limited membership as far 
as club size and requirements to join are concerned? 
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5. Should there be a limit as to the number of clubs a person can join, 
and, if so, how would such a limitation be enforced and regulated ? 


Group IV. How can clubs be interesting and valuable to the individual 
student, to the school, and to the community? 
1. What type of club projects can we inaugurate to make the club in- 
teresting and useful to the students? 
2. How can we stimulate interest by building responsibilities for the 


students ? 

3. What may be added to the clubs to stimulate attendance and mem- 
bership ? 

4. What type of inter-school connections may be used for the interest 
and value of the students and school? 

5. What relationship can there be between the schodl and the com- 
munity? Should the school work with religious and civic organizations ? 


Group V. What are some needed improvements for the current clubs and 

activities program at Clayton High School? 

1. Should we hold each club responsible for a three-weeks’ advance 
notice of a meeting? 

2. Should elections of club officers be held in the spring of the year 
for the next year or at the beginning of the school year? 

3. Should club meeting be held at a time when all the students can 
attend ? 

4. Are there too many clubs at Clayton? 

5. Do club meetings function better in home or school environment? 

Each section continued the discussion for an hour after which the total 
group reconvened for the summary reports by the recorders. A coke social 
followed at 9:30 P. M. ; 

During the following week the planning group held an evaluation session. 
The Club and Activities Committee chairman and teacher-sponsor, the five 
group discussion leaders, two faculty consultants, and the student council 
executive committee attended. The following conclusions were agreed upon 
as achievements of the Clinic and as suggestions for future improvement: 

1. The Leadership Clinic sponsored by the Club and Activities Com- 
mittee of the student council should be held annually in October. 
Student leaders should assume more and sponsors less responsibility; 
committees should work out the year's plans. 

Student officers (at least the president of clubs and activities) should 
be elected in May for the following year. 

A study of the number of clubs and activities should be made each 
year by the committee. In turn, the sponsors’ load and members’ at- 
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tendance should be carefully examined and evaluated. Also a re- 
vised printed description of all clubs should be made available an- 
nually to counselors and to new students. 

Co-ordination with the ninth-grade clubs and activities program was 
recommended, especially in the orientation program. 

The committee filed all of the above suggestions with the president of the 
student council and with the teacher-sponsor of the Club and Activities Com- 
mittee for future reference. 

Upon the opening of the 1953-54 school year, the president of the student 
council initiated the policy of a two-year term of service for the faculty- 
adviser of the committees of the student council. Therefore, immediate prepa- 
rations were begun for the second Leadership Clinic by the newly appointed 
chairman and the same faculty-adviser of the Club and Activities Committee. 
The planning group organized the second Clinic in a manner similar to the 
1952 Clinic except for a few details. The official title was changed from 
clinic to conference. An earlier date in October was set as recommended by 
the first Clinic. The senior class sponsor (he was also student council adviser) 
was added as one of the consultants. Students who had attended the earlier 
Clinic were very adept in organizing the second Conference. 

This year the speaker was by unanimous vote of the committee William 
Milius, now an alderman in the Clayton City government. He was a graduate 
of Clayton and a former debater. Earlier in the year, he spear-headed a move- 
ment for youth community building. This year each group chairman gave 
the summary reports of the group rather than having recorders do it. These 
reports were more brief than at the first Clinic, thereby setting the hour of 
the coke social up to 9:10 Pp. M. and thus making an earlier dismissal pos- 
sible. The group discussions of the second year were as follows: 


Group I. What are the specific responsibilities of club members? 
1. Should there be a limit to the number of activities a person can join? 
2. Should school clubs have certain requirements as to membership quali- 
fication and number of members? 
3. How can every club member contribute to club activities ? 
4. How much interest should a person have in a club to join it? 


Group II. What are the problems in school elections? Wh. are the duties 
of class officers? 
. How can we improve the nominating procedures? 
Should each candidate make speeches? 
Is the voting procedure accurate? 
Are elections merely popularity contests? 
. Are all class officers needed? 
Are class meetings advisable? 
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Group Ill. What are duties of officers, committee members, and sponsors? 
1. Duties of officers 
a. Should the number of club offices held by one student be limited ? 
b. Should a student be allowed to succeed himself in office? Why? 
c. Should all clubs try to diversify their leadership? 
2. Duties of committee members 
a. How much planning should be done before meetings? 
b. Should a student be on more than one committee in the same club? 
c. How often should standing committees meet? 
3. Duties of sponsors 
a. How much emphasis should be placed on the sponsor's interest 
in the activity? 


Group IV. What part should the student council play in the student activity 

program? 

1. What is the relationship of student council representatives to their 
advisory group? 

2. Should faculty advisers of the student council be chosen in the spring? 

3. Do the student council committees need reorganizing? 

4. What can this student council do to improve unfavorable conditions 
in the school? 
Group V. How can the current club and activity program be improved? 

1. Are there enough clubs to satisfy the great majority of the students? 

2. Should some of the present clubs be eliminated because they are not 
serving their purpose either to the members or to the school? 

3. Should students who participate in after-school activities be excused 
from club meetings during this period? 

4. Should members have to attend a certain number of meetings to retain 
their membership? 

5. Should club presidents be elected in the spring? 

6. How can student spirit toward clubs be improved? 


The immediate evaluation of the Conference by the student council execu- 
tive committee, the faculty-adviser, the student chairman of the Club and 
Activities Committee, and the group discussion leaders resulted in the recom- 
mendations that we continue to hold the Leadership Conference annually. 
Students decided that the date should be in early October and that an all-out 
effort should be made to select the date most satisfactory to the majority of 
student officers by using an advance survey questionnaire. This would help 
to resolve major conflicts relative to attendance at the Conference. Also, an 
instruction session before the Conference as a preparatory technique was 
suggested as a basic need for this project. The specific recommendations from 
the 1953 Conference discussion groups were: 
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1. School and club elections—An all-school assembly should be held in 
which the school principal, current president of the student council, and cur- 
rent class presidents should give short addresses on the importance and duties 
of each office before the election of student council officers (president and 
vice-president) and class presidents. Students receiving the second highest 
number of votes for president of the student council and class presidents 
should automatically become vice-presidents. Before elections of class presi- 
dents, there should be class meetings so that classes may hear speeches of the 
candidates. Class meetings should be held four times each year 

2. Duties of officers—If an elected officer does not fulfill his duties, the 
chair shall have the power to appoint a new person to the position, pending 
the resignation of the original officer. 

3. Club membership—If good reason can be given for late entrance 
during the school year into a club or activity, admission as a member should 
be allowed any time and attendance registered from that time on. 

The Clinic or Conference for student officers of clubs and activities defi- 
nitely provides an additional channel for democratic faculty supervision of 
the co-curricular program. It furthers the possibility of service by the student 
council. However, the major contribution is in the thought-provoking dis- 
cussion relative to the questions of the students and the conclusions reached 
by them concerning the responsibilities of elected student leaders at Clayton. 
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A Military Guidance Institute for 
Older Boys 


WILLIAM W. RODGERS 
INTRODUCTION 


; om. 

Fon several years we at Roosevelt had been searching for the ideal and 
most educationally sound method of arranging for our older boys to learn 
about the educational opportunities available to them in the various branches 
of the Armed Services, both Active and Reserve. We recognized that we, as 
teachers and counselors, had a responsibility to make our boys cognizant of 
their obligations under Selective Service, the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, and the Armed Forces Reserve Act. Many of our boys scarcely 
realized what a generous educational opportunity lay within their grasp under 
the Korean G. I. Bill (Public Law 550). 

As a dean of boys I attempted to present all of this significant information 
to our older boys by means of bulletins and informal talks. In the meantime 
our school was constantly being visited by representatives of the Armed 
Services who expected us to call special assemblies of our older boys in order 
that they might be briefed on the merits of X branch of the Service, or to 
hear about the unusual opportunities waiting for them in the Y Reserve Unit. 
Annually between fifteen and twenty requests for this type of special assembly 
would be received. To grant one request meant that we were obligated to 
grant all such requests. 

Not only would our boys understandably become somewhat bored with so 
many assemblies of this type, but our school program would be seriously dis- 
rupted as well. When we tried giving a representative of the Armed Forces 
an office and announced his coming via our student's bulletin, very few of our 
boys came to talk to him. Not only would the representative feel somewhat 
disappointed and disgruntled, but we also had the conviction that our boys 
were neglecting to learn about opportunities which were well worth their 
mature consideration. In brief, we had a guidance problem as well as a 
problem in public relations which challenged our ingenuity. There must be 
a better solution to the problem if we could only find it. Finally, a germ of 
an idea crystallized in our minds and we adopted a new approach to our 
problem which became our Military Guidance Institute for older boys. 

Why not inaugurate an institute to which we could invite the many repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of the Armed Forces and utilize their ser- 


William W. Rodgers is Assistant Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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vices as visiting professors? We could give each one a classroom where he 
could set up his projector, display his posters, and present his opportunity 
in an informal manner to a small group of interested boys. A schedule of 
classes might be arranged so that our students could attend the three classes 


which would be of the most interest to them. 


THE ORIENTATION ASSEMBLY 


My first step in planning for the Institute was to call together all our boys, 
seventeen years of age or over. About ten minutes were devoted to dis- 
cussing with them their obligations, responsibilities, and benefits under our 
Military Service Laws. The keynote of this meeting was the importance of 
thinking ahead, of learning the facts, and the careful selection at the proper 
time of a particular branch of the Armed Forces. Lastly, our prospective 
plan for holding a Guidance Institute was carefully explained to the boys. 
Our students were most interested and co-operative. Of course, the prospect 
of missing their regular classes for half a day and the free refreshments were 
not without their appeal. 

Our special questionnaire was then distributed and explained. Sufficient 
facts about each class to be held on November 10 were presented so that every 
boy could make an intelligent selection. When all questions from the floor 
were answered, each boy then filled out the following questionnaire form and 
turned it in at the door as he left the meeting. 





QUESTIONNAIRE 
GUIDANCE INSTITUTE FOR OLDER BOYS 
NOVEMBER 10, 1953 | 


1. NAME SECTION 


N 


Are you at the present time a member of any reserve unit? If so, 
which one? 


3. The following organizations will be given classrooms on November 10 in 
order to present the educational opportunities offered by various branches of 


> 


the Armed Forces. Please indicate below, marking 1 and 2, the educational 
opportunities in which you are most interested. 
N. R. O. T. C. (Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps) 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Infantry and Air 
Naval Air Reserve 
Naval Reserve, Submarine and Surface 
Marine Reserve (Regular Corps, Ground, Air, and Platoon Leaders’ Plan) 
D. C. National Guard (A. A. M. P., Ordnance, Engineer Band, and Radar) 
U. S. Army Air Corps 
Coast Guard Reserve and Coast Guard Academy 
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Our counselor, Miss Grace Johnson, who helped all the way in planning 
our program, next analyzed the questionnaire and made an individual pro- 
gram card for each boy. All first and second choices were honored; a third 
class was assigned in the light of class space available and in accordance with 
each boy's aptitude and interest. Roosevelt boys who were already enrolled 
in a Reserve Unit (there were about twenty) were asked to serve as student 
assistants and guides for the representatives of the Armed Forces who were 
invited to participate in our program. Several days prior to November 10 
all boys were given their program cards which served as an excuse from 
regular classes. The pupil's program card with the schedule for November 
10 is shown below. 





GUIDANCE INSTITUTE FOR OLDER BOYS 
November 10, 1953 


SECTION 
PROGRAM 


Assembly Auditorium 


Refreshments Pupil’s Cafeteria 











Our actual Institute began on the afternoon of November 10 with a brief 
assembly in the school auditorium. Our principal, Mrs. Elva C. Wells, who 
had been an ardent supporter of my innovation with her ideas and encourage- 
ment, introduced briefly our visiting faculty who were seated on the stage. 
Next followed a musical selection by our school band and then some addi- 
tional directions about the afternoon's program. The group then adjourned 
to separate classrooms. After the schedule of classes was completed, the 
group reassembled in the school cafeteria where refreshments and an informal 
mingling of visiting lecturers and students climaxed a most pleasant and 
instructive afternoon. 


CONCLUSION 


We at Roosevelt were most pleasantly surprised at the enthusiastic approval 
of our Institute experiment by both our students and the representatives of 
the Armed Forces who assisted us. The visiting instructors commented 
particularly upon the keen interest shown by our boys in the opportunities 
presented. It was their unanimous conviction that having fifteen or more 
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boys in an informal classroom environment who really want to learn about 
the National Guard is much to be preferred to herding all of the older boys 
into an auditorium where they are a captive audience. Our visitors urged 
us to repeat our experiment as an annual part of our school program. This 
we plan to do. 

Some of our visitors praised the merits of our guidance experiment when 
they visited other schools in our area. As a result we received several in- 
quiries from other schools as to the operation of our Institute. 

One or two Reserve Units which were not invited to participate in our 
Institute have already called my attention to the oversight which was not 
deliberate. They were assured that they will be given a place in the second 
institute which we have planned for this fall. 

We at Roosevelt feel that this type of approach to the problem of military 
guidance for older boys has intrinsic merit. Naturally we are gratified that 
our friends who recruit for the Armed Forces agree with us and have given 
us their enthusiastic co-operation. All in all, we hope we are on the trail 
of a more professional and educationally sound solution to the problem of 
military guidance for boys in our senior high schools. 
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In 1945-46, there was a total enrollment of 
17,678,000 in our public elementary schools 


By 1953-54, about 22,000,000 youngsters were in 
attendance. 














A Work Education Project 


MYRON 5S. OLSON 


P mur one of the chief handicaps of youth in our modern society is 
their utter uselessness socially and economically. They do not feel that they 
are a part of something which is meaningful; something which is worth 
while. 

That we in the schools can make it possible for youth to achieve a status 
in the community has been indicated by the work of the Santa Barbara County 
Work Education Project in the five California High Schools of Carpenteria, 
Lompoc, Santa Barbara, Santa Maria and Santa Ynez. All youth wish 
recognition as young adults, and this recognition which offers status has 
been given here by the doctor, the tailor, the lawyer, the engineer, and the 
plumber, who provide professional or vocational and self-exploration oppor- 
tunities to high-school students through a new type of school-community 
directed work experience. This project, a school-community program for 
youth, was made possible by a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation 


Two statements by leading educators are provocative. The one from a 
university professor who stated that when his son was graduated from high 
school, the father computed the amount of time which the son had spent in 
school and found it to be only 19 per cent of his working hours during a 
calendar year. The second educator, a large city superintendent of schools, 
totaled the actual minutes which his graduates had spent in school and noted 
that in their twelve years of public education the average student had spent 
an equivalent of nine total months. 

It must be obvious that boys and girls are spending the majority of their 
educatable hours outside of the school. What are we doing to direct or enrich 
this 81 per cent of the youth’s education? Education of youth is the re- 
sponsibility of the total community and not that alone of the school and 
educators. 

Many youth interviewed or questionnaired in drop-out and follow-up studies 
of graduates report that some subjects which they took in our high schools 
were in part meaningless. Many of them did not see how these learnings 
filled into the productive life of an adult. In this same relationship a director 

Myron S. Olson is Project Director and Chairman of the Department of Secondary 
Higher, and Adult Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
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of research of one of our largest public school systems in the United States, 
recently stated that they had found that one half of their high-school graduates 
were misfits on the job in spite of their evaluative instruments and counseling 
techniques. 

For several decades we in the schools have accepted the philosophy that 
we believe in learning by doing. Learning by doing not only entails physical 
activity, but also mental activity. In most cases, to carry out belief in learning 
by doing, we have, however, merely set up mew courses, new activities, or 
some type of project which lasts only for a short duration. Many of these 
activities have been excellent but have not been sufficient. 

There has been a tendency to neglect youth’s powers to be productive. Many 
high-school graduates have never had the opportunity to see what adults in 
the various professions or businesses or skilled or unskilled vocations actually 
do. In our urbanized and industrialized population centers especially, most 
senior boys have not even observed their own fathers on the job. Many of 
them are merely guessing when making a vocational choice. 

Many graduates choose a vocational or professional career for the future 
with very little evidence that they will like to do what such an adult must 
do, or even if they, as young adults, have the necessary qualifications to do 
that type of work. 

In a recent county-wide survey it was found that 46 per cent of youth 
in high school were preparing for the professions, yet, in that same county 
and in almost any other surrounding county of that state, only 7 to 10 per 
cent of the adult population were engaged in the professional endeavors. 
Obviously, many of these young folks are going to state to their peer group, 
to their parents, to the people in their community that they are going away 
to a university to take pre-professional training in medicine, dentistry, law, 
or engineering, only to find that many of them, after one or two years of 
preparation, will not even be accepted in the professional schools of that 
university. Naturally, this is frustrating and sometimes leads to what we 
adults call acts of delinquency. Yet, in many of these cases, society is to 
blame and not youth itself. 

It is not enough to be continually talking about providing more and better 
services for youth or more ways of doing things for them. We must see 
clearly that the growth of youth in becoming mature, productive individuals, 
responsible citizens, parents and workers would come about more effectively 
if we would aid these youth in serving adults as well as adults serving youth. 
Adolescents have remained almost exclusively the recipients and consumers 
of goods and services. In many cases when they have even applied for part- 
time work, we have through our various legal implications and closed-door 
policies in certain industries and labor groups excluded them from participating 
as young adults with us. 
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THE INCEPTION OF THE STUDY 


In, 1951 the Santa Barbara County Work Education Project first began 
to take shape. Around a table including the school administrators of the 
five high-school districts sat a group of lay people also interested in doing 
something about the concerns which were voiced in the 1948 Governor's 
Conference on Youth, the California Mid-Century Conference on Children 
and Youth, and the Mid-Century White House Conference. This group 
made up of approximately twenty-five school people, lay citizens representing 
business, industry, labor and management, and parents decided to initiate a 
five-year study to see if the bridge between education in the classroom and a 
proper adjustment into the adult work-a-day world could somehow be made in 
the senior year of schooling under the direction of the schools. This county- 
wide committee agreed to act as a policy forming group. «In addition, in 
each one of the five high-school districts a local advisory group including 
parents, board of education members, lay citizens, business representatives, 
labor representatives, PTA representatives, and students would participate in 
setting up a program for each local school district. 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


This committee of the county envisioned a work education program which 
would be more than vocational in nature and would become a part of the 
general education program or the common learnings program for all high- 


school youth who wished it. It would include youth who wished to pursue 
professional as well as vocational work. This committee believed in actually 
evolving some of the imperative needs of youth into actual practices. In 
1944 the National Association of Secondary-School Principals published the 
booklet called Planning for American Youth (revised in 1951) and in it 
stated ten imperative needs which were common and essential to all youth. 
The first one which we all remember, but have done so little about, was this: 
“All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in eco- 
nomic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations.’ That 
imperative need has been met for a few of our youth through placement, but, 
many of our high schools have done very little for ‘most’ or “all’’’ of youth, 
and especially in a well-supervised co-operative work experience for youth, 
in which the lay citizen as represented by the professions, business, industry, 
or labor would co-operate with the educator in evaluating and aiding the 
total development of boys and girls. 

Another imperative need which I would like to call to your attention that 
was accepted in 1944 and re-emphasized in 1951 was “All youth need to 
understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic society, and 
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to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obligations as mem- 
bers of the community and citizens of the state and the nation, and to have 
an understanding of the nations and peoples of the world.” Here again is 
an accepted need of youth and one which is almost impossible to teach merely 
from books, but which can become a reality with school-community planning. 

Still another imperative need was, “All youth need to know how to pur- 
chase and use goods and services intelligently, understanding both the values 
received by the consumer and the economic consequences of their acts.” I 
wonder where we teach that in our school program today? Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that we fulfill that particular need effectively in the classroom. 
Again, “All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful’ looks well on paper but is so difficult to satisfy 
in our formal schoolroom. We, in our schools today, have provided numerous 
leisure-time activities for youth, many of them yielding satisfactions to the 
individual but very few that are socially useful. 

Another stated need was, “All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in that insight into ethical values and principles, to be able 
to live and work co-operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and 
spiritual values of life.” Again, here is a need of youth that we have not 
been able to obtain effectively from classroom work. Some figures have indi- 
cated that two thirds of those employes in adult life who lose their jobs do so 
not because they lack technical skills, but because they lack the ability to get 
along with their co-workers and supervisors. Where better could a boy or 
girl learn such insight and values than under the careful guidance of lay 
citizens and school people? 

Finally it was stated, “All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing.” It is much more meaningful for a youth to have his speech, his 
writing, and his thinking evaluated by adults around him than only by his 
peer group. It was on the basis of this underlying philosophy that the Santa 
Barbara County Committee started a program for its youth which may re-direct 
the educational programs of many school districts. 


THE PLANNED STEPS 

Several important steps have been taken in the Santa Barbara County study 

which’ would be important to any local or county school district which wishes 
to initiate such a work education program. 


Step No. 1 Teacher Survey — An unsigned questionnaire of the attitudes of 
teachers toward undertaking such a project was made The teachers were requested to 
list the problems which youth face and for which this study might seek effective solu 


tions. 
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Step No. 2 Survey of Youth and Their Work Experiences—This again was a 
questionnaire study including all eleventh- and twelfth-grade students in the five high 
schools. The students were asked to report all paid and unpaid types of employment 
in which they had participated in the past 

Step No. 3 Occupational Survey of the County—An occupational survey was com- 
pleted by trained teams of students who went out in pairs and questionnaired most of 
the possible employers in the county 

Step No. 4 Community Interpretation—(Concurrent) It was necessary to have 
continuous interpretation to the community what such a study entails and how lay 
citizens and parents could aid in making it effective for youth. 

Step No. 5 Constant Study of the Legal Implications or Laws Affecting Youth 
While at Work—(Also concurrent) Included in this study was the liability of the 
employer, the liability of the school, and compensation for youth in case of injury 
This was done and is continuing with the aid of many local and state officials and 
graduate education students at the University of California. 

Step No. 6 In-service Education of Teachers—Working with teachers as individ- 
uals and groups was a very necessary and continuing part of this study. Demonstrating 
the type of needs which youth find that they must possess on the job and interpreting 
comments which employers and citizens suggested in regard to endeavoring to attain 
a more effective curriculum were constant considerations by the committee in charge of 
this study and the faculties which were co-operating. 

Step No. 7 More Adequate Placement Service in Each of the Five High Schools— 
The student survey indicated that most students had not depended on the school for 
location of work experiences. Furthermore, most lay citizens secured youth, whom 
they might have employed, by direct contact, by newspaper publicity, or other means 
and ofttimes found that they secured the services of students who were not properly 
trained for or had no particular interest in that type of work. When proper placement 
was made by the school, a student with the correct capacities, interests, and abilities 
was placed on the job and lay citizens who were the acting employers were much more 
satisfied with the type of employee which they received. They were, therefore, less 
critical of the school and its product. 

Some of the illustrative types of work experience in this county are the 
same that are found in most every community, but a sincere effort was made 
to get away from the repetitive terminal type of work and to replace it with 
one which is educative. Students in all five high schools at the twelfth-grade 
level were allowed to go to the elementary schools and observe and aid the 
work of the elementary-school teachers for a half day or less throughout the 
school year. In one of the communities a Future Teachers Club enrolled some 
sixty members, whereas in one of the schools such a club had been in opera- 
tion for years. Boys as well as girls were encouraged to explore the pro- 
fession of teaching. Other exploratory areas opened to youth were medicine, 
X-ray, nursing, radio traffic control, newspaper reporters and writers, libraries, 
community service organizations, office work, retail sales, printing, medical lab- 
oratory technician, legal, custodial and maintenance, dentistry, mechanical 
trades, sales, gardening, hobby shop work, dry cleaning, alteration of clothing, 
florist, architect, furrier, grocery, paint sales, bookstore, clothing store, jewelry, 
and many others. In other words, there were no doors closed, but an avenue 
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of exploration to fit each youth’s need was found. This study began locating 
opportunities for all boys and girls, whether they sought their life's work 


in the professions, vocations, Or ot her areas. 


TYPES OF WORK EDUCATION DEVELOPED 


The first type of experience which was visualized by this county study was 
that which would be secured on school time by the individual students with 
pay. Attempting to locate students in positions of responsibility, where they 
could explore their own abilities, interests, aptitudes, and at the same time 
explore something which may be of future direction for them seemed a chal- 
lenge to the lay committees instead of an obstacle. This began on school 
time and varied from one to three hours of the school day, with their solid 
subjects maintained in the morning schedule. Some of these students worked 
after school on a paid basis; some worked week-ends and during vacations 


However, there was a second type of experience which developed which 
was not anticipated. Due to a business recession in one of the five partici- 
pating high-school districts, caused by the closing of a large army camp, this 
project was forced to attempt some non-paid work experiences. These were 
approved on school time by the proper authorities as an educational experience 
and not as one of work production. Several advantages of the non-paid 
position over the paid work experience have come to light and are as fol- 


lows: 
1. Many opportunities not available to youth on a paid basis become available 
on a non-paid, co-operative adult-youth basis. Medicine and law are only two examples 
2. On the non-paid experience on school time, the student is not assigned for 


long periods to one specific job. In other words, he is not assigned to a repetitive 
job which may soon lose its educational value 

3. The school can place, limit, change, or remove the student from a particular 
job with little or no employer objection when he is not paid 

4. The employer or lay citizen feels more of an obligation to the future citizen, 
who is visiting his place day after day and not receiving remuneration 

5. The student does not take a payless position unless he is really desirous to 
secure learning as his return. 

6. Non-paid experience will not lessen or be discontinued in times of business 
recession. 

Many of those in this county-wide study are beginning to feel that this 
type of non-paid work education far outweighs the advantages of the paid 
experience. A third type of work education has developed in this county, 
that which we call a combination. This is the type where a student may work 
for an employer on school time without pay, with school supervision and 
school credit, and then remain after school and on vacations with pay. This 
seems to add to the advantages of having the student explore many opportu- 
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nities within an area without pay, and then assume the initiative and responsi- 
bility of maintaining a steady productive job after school and on Saturday 
with pay. 

The fourth type of work education by this project is once again that which 
every school district should take cognizance of, and that is the non-pay com- 
munity service by one or a group of students in one of the community's ser- 
vices—welfare agencies, community chest, Red Cross, and youth organizations. 
Another example was a fly control project undertaken in Santa Ynez High 
School before this study began. A student project to study the traffic con- 
ditions of a particular community was completed by the same student body. 
There are many community services which youth can render without pay and 
thereby receive recognition, the feeling of status, the feeling of belonging 
to a community which he might not gain as just an individual on a job 


A CAUTION 

Realistic programs need to be planned by the school people and parents 
in the light of each youth's needs. Each high school would do well to have 
both paid and non-paid activities available. There remains some legal snarls 
in the non-paid work education such as liability and compensation. The 
California State Department of Education and other governmental agencies 
are not aiding this County Study on these matters but have given the green 
light in the meantime, providing these youth are kept under careful direction, 
placement, and supervision of the school on school time. Three other Cali- 
fornia counties are now considering similar programs. 

Other results of research will be made available as the school year of the 
study is completed. If necessary, new state and Federal legislation will be 
sought to cover such educative experiences. Graduate students from nearby 
University of Southern California are aiding if various areas of this study in 
addition to the legal one. 

We as educators must not overlook the advantages of working alongside 
the defenders and critics of education in behalf of youth. While our class- 
room teaching may become more realistic, the co-operating lay citizen will 
meet the tremendous challenge of effective education of youth as we teachers 
do. The school and the community will once more work together in the 
common cause. 


COMMENTS BY PARTICIPATING YOUTH 
One student stated: “I owe a debt to you,” she told an adult audience, 
“for getting this program under way this year; it is my senior year and other- 
wise I would have missed out on it.’ Another one remarked: “This work 
experience has changed by attitude toward high school. It is not any longer 
a thing to be endured, but a means to an end.” 
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COMMENTS BY LAY CITIZENS IN NEWSPAPERS 


We're doing something that has not been done before. We have students gaining 
experience in the professional fields 

“A unique opportunity for the public to have a part in developing education 

A chance for the public to help the schools help the youngsters—where they need 
help most.’ 

Included under these topics are lectures and laboratory practice on work 
attitudes, store regulations, personality and appearance, how to meet customers, mer 
chandise knowledge 

“Schools now teach something practical 

“Efforts and viewpoints represented by such things as the ‘Work Education 
Project’ in our high schools promise to return to childhood and youth some of the 
reality that is being lost.” 

“Parents and the public in general should seek to understand and co-operate with 
this project and with its essence and spirit 

“It is a fine thing to have boys and girls going to school with interest and purpose 
directed toward the well-adjusted living they are learning to have through work 

“If adults taking part in the Community Chest drive were half as energetic as the 
high-school students, the drive would last only one day the high-school students 


turned out em masse to canvass every house. 





These soon will flock into 
our secondary schools — 


in Millions 6.6 7.1 7.4 


1954-"55 ‘'56-"57 '57-'58 ‘58-59 ‘'59-'60 











—Coumrtesy of the National Association of Manufacturers 


The tremendous enrollment increase which the elementary schools have been 
handling will start to hit the high schools in 1955-56. From that time on into the indefi- 
nite future the high schools will face the same problem—a continuous high enrollment 


What's more, fewer youths are “dropping-out” of high school. By 1960, we will have 
seven million additional students in our public schools—over and above 1953-54 
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BAUER, C. P., editor. College and Private School Directory of the United States and Canada. 
Chicago 4: Educational Bureau Pub. Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 1954. 518 pp. This book, 
the twenty-fourth edition, is a descriptive listing of universities, colleges, and private schools 
including technical, commercial, vocational, and correspondence. These are alphabetically 
classified and arranged by states, with information in each instance important to parents and 
prospective students as well as to guidance counselors. A special feature of the directory is 
the editorial supplementing and immediately following the publisher's description of many 
of the institutions. These editorials set forth the distinctive advantages of the respective 
schools, thus enabling the parent, student, and counselor to find the institution most nearly 
meeting individual requirements. A section is also devoted to a directory of publishers, busi- 
ness firms, and agencies which supply the needs of schools and colleges, classified by 
products supplied. 


BREWTON, J. E. and S. W., compilers. Index to Children's Poetry, First Supplement. 
1954. 427 pp. $6. Poetry collections by Robert Frost, James Whitcomb Riley, Walt 
Whitman, Walter De La Mare—cowboy songs and frontier ballads by John and Alan Lomaz 

anthologies by Louis Untermeyer—these are among the 66 collections of poems indexed 
in the book. All 66 collections were published between 1938 and 1951. They cover more 
than 7,000 poems by about 1,300 different authors, classified under some 1,250 subject head- 
ings. Moreover, all poems are graded from the nursery to the high-school level and beyond 
The dictionary form, in one alphabet, enables the user to track down a poem quickly by 
either title, subject, author, or first line entry. The main or title entry lists: (a) title, followed 
by first line in parentheses when needed to distinguish between poems with the same title; 
(b) variant titles, indented under the main title. When the same poem appears in different 
books with different titles, one title, generally the one appearing in the most collections, has 
been chosen as the title entry and all variations indented and listed under this title; (c) full 
name of author, when known; (d) full name of translator; and (e) symbols for collections in 
which the poem is to be found 

Some of the 66 collections indexed are partly inf prose and partly in verse. There are 
collections on special subjects and on holidays, plus comprehensive and classic collections 
now described as reference volumes in the Children's Catalog for High School Libraries. For 
the convenience of librarians, there is a special “Analysis of Books Indexed."’ This sums up 
the contents of each book and lists: (a) the total number of poems in each subject division 
of the book, and (b) the number of poets represented. 


BYERS, C. C., and BROWN, A. S. Prescriptions for Happy Teaching. Parma, Ohio 
Parma Public Schools, 5401 W. 54th St. 1954. 48 pp. $1. This guide book has been 
prepared to acquaint new teachers with policies, procedures, and activities of the program of 
the Parma schools and to present the philosophy of the school. Printed 


CLIFFE, F. B., editor. Public Administration Organizations: A Directory, 1954, seventh 
edition. Chicago 37: Public Administration Clearing House, 1313 E. 60th St. 1954. 164 pp. 
$2.50. This volume describes over 500 national organizations interested in public adminis- 
tration and the problems of government—organizations of public officials, citizen groups, 
and societies built around professions or techniques important in some particular phase of 
public administration. It contains information on membership, finances, secret>riat, activi- 
ties, affiliations, and publications. National organizations are classified on the basis of their 
programs of work and their spheres of interest. 
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COLE, LUELLA; HAMILTON, SIDNEY; AND MARQUIS, R. L. Workbook in the 
Psychology of Adolescence. New York 16: Rinehart and Company. 1954. 206 pp. $1.90. The 
authors have organized the subject matter of adolescent psychology into thirteen major units 
of work. Each unit begins with a list of reference materials pertinent to the topics. Next 
comes a list of the special words in the unit. The balance of the unit contains exercises of 
six kinds: (1) enumeration questions based on specific reference to texts; (2) true-false 
questions; (3) best-answer, matching, or completion questions; (4) discussion questions; 
(5) application questions; and (6) at least one sociodrama, when the material of the unit is 
appropriate. 

CUMMINGS, H. H.; GAUMNITZ, W. H.; HAMILTON, A. T.; HULL, J. D.; 
LUDINGTON, J. R.; MALLORY, BERENICE; and MILLER, LEONARD. A Look Ahead 
in Secondary Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 109 pp. 35c 
This is a report of the Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. It 
consists of an account of the activities of the Commission carried on during its three-year 
(1950-53) tenure (Chapter One); descriptions of related activities carried on in the different 
states and dioceses (Chapter Two); and an analysis of secondary education and a look ahead 
(Chapter Three). The chief value of the national and state activities reported in the first two 
chapters is the foundation they provide for a look ahead and for planning next steps to 
improve secondary education in the United States. Contains a bibliography of the Office of 
Education publications directly growing out of Life Adjustment Education and of those 
relating to Life Adjustment Education 

EINSTEIN, ALFRED. A Short History of Music. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954 
214 pp. 95c. This book follows the growth of music, and the historical form of that growth, 
from its beginnings in primitive civilization through classical antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance to modern instrumental music and the new romanticism. Written by 
an internationally known musicologist, who here allows himself no space for lengthy dis- 
cussions or lists of dates and details, it is a book for the general reader who has some 
acquaintances with and interest in the field of music. A Vintage book 

FRANK, MARY and L. K. How To Help Your Child in School. New York: New 
American Library of World Literature. 1954. 288 pp. 35c. This book attempts to help 
parents, teachers, the school nurse, and others who want to know more about how to help 
children. It tells how important a nursury school is and how to differentiate between a good 
one and a fair one. A Signet Key book 

FRANZEN, G. F., chairman. Promising Curriculum Practices in Secondary Schools in 
Indiana. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Bookstore. 1954 (July). 98 pp. $1. Contains reports 
on promising practices in art, business education, health and physical education, home- 
making, language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies as well as such other experi- 
ences as the radio workshop, library student assistants, specialized science library, education 
tours, the youth hostel, work experience, exploratory teaching, in-service education, post- 
school inventory, and extracurricular activities. 

GARDINER, JEWEL. Administering Library Service in the Elementary School, second 
edition. Chicago 11: American Library Association. 1954. 178 pp. $3.50. The administra- 
tion and organization of an elementary school library involves vastly more than the mastery 
of library technics. It involves the skillful co-ordination of three distinct fields—the field of 
librarianship, the field of teaching, and the field of school administration. Consequently, 
this book is addressed not to school librarians alone but to all persons whose work bears an 
intimate relationship to the success of the elementary-school library program. It is addressed 
to superintendents, to principals, to teacher-librarians, to classroom teachers, to librarians in 
public libraries, and to instructors in library schools. 

GIRARDIN, E. R., chairman. Guidance for Today's Children. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Dept. of Elementary-School Principals, NEA. 1954. 288 pp. $3.50 (paper cover): quantity 
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discounts, 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more, 334%. This is the 33rd year- 
book of the Depr. of Elementary-School Principals appearing as the September, 1954, issue 
of The National Elementary Principal. \t is composed of 9 chapters dealing with guidance in 
the elementary school. The chapter titles in order are: Guidance in the Elementary School, 
The Principal Is Responsible, The Principal at Work, Role of the Classroom Teacher, Using 
Specialists Effectively, Securing and Using Information, Guidance Through Pupil Activities, 
School Programs, and Guidance Extends to the Community. The book is indexed and con- 
tains a selected list of references for each chapter. The book represents the contributions of 
more than 68 persons experienced not only in the elementary school but particularly so in 
the area which they discuss 

GRUBER, F. C., and BEATTY, T. B. Secondary School Activities. New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 321 pp. $4.50. This text sets forth the development and 
progress of extra- and co-curricular activities in the field of secondary education. Emphasis 
is on the importance of student participation in the organization and development of the 
individual's potential powers and capacities. The authors sketch the development of student 
activities and set forth a basic philosophy with particular reference to the democratic idea 
and to school-community relationships. The secondary school is regarded as an educational 
agency in the community which may assume leadership in the co-operative planning of the 
entire Community in an extensive educational program. About ten per cent of the book is 
devoted to theory and background material, while ninety per cent is concerned with specific 
suggestions for carrying on student activities successfully. The book covers a wide range of 
activities. From it the reader will be able to organize, conduct, and evaluate specific activities. 
Chapters on social activities include not only the usual topics, but also sections on camping, 
exchange students, and boy-girl relationships. This volume is the combined result of almost 
three quarters of a century of actual practical experience in the activities field and will be a 
valuable text or reference book for teachers and other workers in the field 

JEWETT, ARNO, and HULL, J. D., co-ordinators. Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 104 pp. 35c. This report 
is the result of a co-operative effort of nine secondary-school specialists in the U. S. Office 
of Education. It pictures provisions used in large high schools to adapt teaching methods 
in different subjects for pupils who are not average. Each of the specialists gathered and 
reported the information relating to his special field 

KETTELKAMP, G. C. Teaching Adolescents. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1954 
560 pp. $5. This book includes case histories and examples to illustrate important aspects 
of teaching, as well as actual teaching units prepared and used by student teachers. The 
practical aspects of student teaching experience are stressed throughout. For example, 
Chapter III surveys the immediate problems which the student faces as he begins his work 
and suggests ways and means to help him meet these problems successfully. Emphasis is 
placed upon the application of accepted principles of learning and upon the methodology 
of teaching which teachers and educators have found successful in practice. Chapter titles 
are: Teaching as a Profession, The Adolescent and the School, Student Teaching as a Learning 
Experience, The School as a Functioning Organization, Getting Keady to Teach, Directing 
the Learning Activities of the Pupil, The Class in Action, Discipline and the Learning 
Environment, Guidance and Counseling Responsibilities of the Classroom Teacher, 
Strengthening and Enriching Learning Experiences, Measuring and Evaluating Student 
Status and Progress, and Growing on the Job. An Appendix includes a section on unit 
plans and curriculum outline for mathematics, science, and English; and another section in 
which suggestions are given for obtaining a teaching position. Index. 

LINDGREN, H. C. Effective Leadership in Human Relations. New York 11: Hermitage 
House. 1954. 294 pp. $3.50. Americans are giving increasing attention to the question of 
leadership in a democratic society. What can we do to improve our qualities of leadership? 
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This question is of concern not to just a few in positions of power and authority but to 
almost all of us, for at one time or another, in one spot or another, most of us have at least a 
temporary job of leading thrust upon us. We may be an underling in an office but a leader 
in some domestic affair or some neighborhood undertaking. ‘“The ever-present problem of 
leadership,"’ says the author, “revolves around hostility: identifying it, accepting it, finding 
its causes, and helping subordinates and group members find ways to express it that are 
useful, creative, and in the best interests of the group or organization.” He tells us why our 
feelings about leaders are mixed and he identifies the many masks that hostility wears 
He characterizes the two types of leadership, dynamic and administrative, and discusses such 
patterns of leadership as the “parental figure,’’ the ‘manipulator’ behind the scenes, the 
“expert,’’ and finally ‘the artist in human relations” which is the coming type. He especially 
stresses the importance of two-way communication for successful leadership. He gives full 
attention to the dilemmas of, respectively, the appointed leader and the elected leader. 
Finally, he argues that leaders must learn to share their power with the group. In a final 
chapter, he takes up the new subject of ‘group dynamics" and explains the group decision 
technique for sharing and solving problems 

MEHRENS, H. E., editor. Aviation in School and Community. Washington 6, D. C 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave. 1954. 112 pp. $1.50. This handbook, 
prepared by supervisors of instructional programs who are interested in enriching their 
programs by drawing information from areas of human activity outside the classroom, 
relates to aviation and the peculiar and significant implications of human flight. It outlines 
the responsibility placed upon education as a result of the advent of aviation, and it offers 
aid to the supervisor who would guide his teachers to discover informational sources and 
employ proper education procedures to meet these responsibilities 

Minimum Standards for School Buses, revised. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1954. 64 pp. 75c, quantity discounts. The minimum 
standards stated in this bulletin were determined by the 1954 National Conference on School 
Transportation under the direction of the National Commission on Safety Education 
Formulated by representatives of 40 state education departments and representatives of the 
bus manufacturing industry, the standards were developed in the interest of safety and 
economy. They cover all types of buses now in use 

MORT, P. R., and VINCENT, W.S. Introduction to American Education. New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 447 pp. $4.75. This text is written for all prospective 
teachers or for those engaged in some work which will help shape the youth of the com 
munity. The text is divided into three major sections. Part One surveys the overall phenome 
non of public education in America. Part Two sketches the national education scene—the 
schools that are poor, those that are good, and those that have gone far to develop the powers 
of education to their full strength. Part Three seeks to comprehend the major uplifting 
forces operating in the evolution of the modern school—the characteristics of human beings 
and the evolution of invention and know-how in educational practice. A final chapter sums 
up the influences on education and forecasts the kind of educational institution that is 
emerging—an institution which combines the strengths of the sciences, the humanities, and 
the arts. 

NEMOY, E. McG. Speech Correction Through Story-Telling Units. Magnolia, Mass 
Expression Co. 1954. 293 pp. $3.75. This book, a manual for the classroom teacher 
presents helps in aiding the pupil to grow in the power to express his thoughts adequately 
in oral form. Oral expression occupies a place of major importance in a curriculum really 
designed to meet the needs of pupils and society alike. This book has grown out of experi- 
ence gained by the author in teacher training in the field of speech correction and in assisting 
the elementa’y- and the secondary-school teacher in finding means of improving, through 
group instruction, speech in the regular classroom. Therefore, while the book is intended 
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primarily for the elementary classroom teacher, it will also be of value to the secondary-school 
teacher. The book suggests ways in which correction of specific errors can be made. 

NYE, R. E., and BERGETHON, BJORNAR. Basic Music for Classroom Teachers. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 144 pp. $2.50. This book has been prepared to give the 
classroom teacher the basic musicianship needed to teach music in the elementary school. 
The activities suggested represent an integrated approach to the elements of music through 
singing, playing of musical instruments, and creating. The emphasis is on “making music” 
and on providing practical experience in the kinds of music-making one is likely to find in 
an elementary school. Only a teacher who has found enjoyment in music can teach it with 
confidence and enthusiasm. Because these qualities result from dealing successfully with 
music from the very beginning, the activities here have been planned with this in mind. 
Starting with the singing and playing of easy familiar songs, the student continues to make 
music in a variety of ways, always gaining in musical comprehension and skill through a 
series of activities that are carefully graded as to difficulty. The real fundamentals of music 
are rhythm, melody, and harmony; these are dealt with from the very beginning in a func- 
tional manner. The theoretical details of music (the old-time ‘‘fundamentals’’) are introduced 
only as they are needed, the approach always being: experience first, explanation later. In 
this way the details are learned easily and efficiently because they apply directly to the music 
at hand, and therefore ‘make sense." Complete explanations are given, however, to enable 
the student to study these aspects for himself. Although this is not a methods book, the 
material contained in it always applies on some level of instruction in the elementary grades. 
As a manner of fact, most of the activities suggested appear in the sequence in which they 
normally occur in these grades. The song material is also taken from the elementary level. 
There is, therefore, a definite relationship between what is done in this book and what the 
future teacher or the teacher in service may do with music in the classroom. 


PETERSON, E. M. Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1954. 126 pp. $3.50. New educational 
processes and materials are being developed all the time, but the textbook remains a basic 
tool of the teacher. How well do students understand their textbooks? What difficulties do 
they have in reading them? This study of these questions was based on the assumption that 
textbooks could be made much more readable. The hypothesis was tested for high-school 
social studies texts by comparing students’ comprehension of passages from a widely used 
text with their comprehension of these same passages revised to make their content more 
interesting and their organization more logical. Results of this comparison were also analyzed 
to determine which categories of reading comprehension were most affected by the changes 
made. And these and other data were analyzed qualitatively for further insights into specific 
areas of reading difficulty. 

Policies and Practices for Driver Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1954. 120 pp. 75c, quantity discounts. These policies 
and practices related to programs for high-school and college students, adults and out-of- 
school youth were developed by the 1953 National Conference on Driver Education under 
the direction of the National Commission on Safety Education. Sound guides to adminis- 
tration and instruction in the various types of programs are included, as are recommendations 
pertaining to state education departments, teacher certification for driver education, and 
research in driver education. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals was 
one of the co-sponsoring organizations of the 1953 National Conference on Driver Education. 

REEVE, W.D. Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1954. 559 pp. $5.95. The author discusses the main problems of mathematics in 
the secondary school that have been considered in the last thirty years, the conclusions that 
generally have been reached, the questions that need further study, and some of the methods 
that may make such study effective. The book is composed of 13 chapters and an index. 
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The titles of the chapters are: The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education, Planning 
the Curriculum in Secondary Mathematics, Modern Curriculum Problems in Secondary 
Mathematics, The Training of Teachers of Secondary Mathematics, How To Plan and Teach 
a Lesson in Mathematics, The Teaching of Informal Geometry in the Junior High School 
The Teaching of Algebra, The Teaching of Indirect Measurement, The Teaching of Demon- 
strative Geometry, Mathematics for Citizens, The History and Teaching of General Mathe- 
matics, The Mathematics Classroom and Its Equipment, and the Future of Mathematics 
Education in the Secondary School 

RICHARDSON, F. H. How To Get Along With Children. Acianta: Tupper and Love 
1954. 184 pp. $2.95. The author offers guidance to parents, teachers, ministers, and 
counselors on how to get along with children. He gives sympathetic attention and answers 
to the problems confronting every adult seeking a more excellent way to guide, counsel 
teach, and rear children 

ROGERS, C. R., and DYMOND, R. F., editors. Psychotherapy and Personality Change 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1954. 457 pp. $6. This is the story of what happened to 
a group of people who came to the Counseling Center of the University of Chicago for help 
with personal problems. It is the first study to provide scientific evidence, based on adequate 
methods and controls, that people do change as a result of psychotherapy. As such it is a 
highly significant contribution to the whole field of personality theory as well as to psycho 
therapy and counseling. The clients in the study came to the Center for an average of thirty 
interviews each. The counselors who worked with them were client-centered in their orienta 
tion. The clients were given an extensive battery of tests before and after therapy, and again 
after a follow-up period, to discover what changes, if any, had occurred. Then, in order to 
determine whether or not the changes noted were due to the therapy as such, the client grout 
was compared with a matched control group and with an own-control group \the clients 
themselves during a preceding period of no therapy). For objective measurement a wide 
variety of carefully chosen instruments was used, ranging from the newly developed 
Q-technique to the Thematic Apperception Test and “‘blind’’ ratings of research data 
Thirteen studies are reported, each investigating a different hypothesis as to change. Eac! 
presents the objective evidence, and several include extensive excerpts from recorded inter 
views. The data are analyzed to reveal changes in the clients’ own self-perception, in their 
attitudes, their behavior, and their basic personality structure. Also incestigated are the 
reasons for failure in therapy, the influence of age, sex, seriousness of disturbance, rigidity 
and other factors on the likelihood of change, and the degree of change in those who wish 
help when no therapy is given. These are only a few of the questions to which objective 
answers can be given 

ROOS, J. C. Patterns in Reading. Chicago: American Library Association. 1954. $2 
This is an annotated book list for young people. Included are over 100 reading interests of 
youth based on the experience of librarians working with youth in libraries. This list offers 
to teenagers an opportunity to discover ‘‘patterns’’ books that they would enjoy and interests 
they would like to explore. Each book under each interest category is listed by title first 
followed by publisher, copyright date, and a short interest-rousing annotation 

SANDERSON, HERBERT. Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance. New York 3 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 352 pp. $4.50. Covering the theoretical and practical 
aspects of counseling adolescents and adults, this text is designed to help practicing coun 
selors and trainees to familiarize themselves with the fundamental principles in educational 
and vocational counseling. The text discusses the psychological forces that prompt th 
client to seek vocational help, the difficulties that are encountered in becoming engaged i: 
counseling, the counseling process itself, the role of the counselor and his psychological 
needs, the relationship between vocational guidance and other disciplines, and the need for 
professional-supervision. It includes an extensive discussion of the principles and techniques 
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in social casework as they apply to educational and vocational counseling. The author 
transcends the old directive—non-directive dichotomy by postulating his help-centered 
philosophy vested in the client-counselor relationships. Thus the presentation is a " personal”’ 
one in its attempt to capture the feeling tone of counseling rather than to stress factual data 
Here, for the practicing and student counselor is a book which departs from the traditional 
approach to guidance which places a premium on test evidence, objective data, and genesis. 
Here is a text which concerns itself with such vital forces as the client's feelings, his reality, 
and his perception of the world of work. 

SAYLOR, J. G., and ALEXANDER, W. M. Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching 
and Learning. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1954. 638 pp. $5.50. In order to help 
readers fully understand the complex processes of curriculum planning, the authors have 
drawn upon such foundation fields as philosophy, sociology, and psychology for the basic 
principles. They have particularly tried to present theories and practices which are consistent 
with modern knowledge about learning. A great deal of material has been included to 
explain specific problems and practices of planning in the classroom situation. Moreover, 
the entire book has been made as readable and usable as possible by the inclusion of a con- 
siderable number of illustrations, both narrative and photographic, drawings, charts, and 
tables. Each chapter also includes.a selected, annotated list of materials for, further study 

Certain basic beliefs have been paramount in their preparation and organization of 
materials for this book 

1. That better curriculum planning for children and youth in American elementary and 
secondary schools is essential and can be accomplished through the processes of planning 
they present 

2. That we who plan the curriculum—all of us associated with the education of children 
and youth—must consider fully many factors which affect the framework and day-by-day 
levelopment of the curriculum 

3. That the real goal of curriculum planning is better learning and, therefore, that the 
levelopment of better learning experiences is the central purpose of all curriculum planning. 

4. That participation by all concerned, with full attention to evaluative data, is the 
method whereby fundamentally better curriculum planning will occur. 

SCHULLER, C. F., editor. The School Administrator and His Audio-Visual Program. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1954. 368 pp. $3.75. This first yearbook of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction has been written to provide specific information for school 
administrators. While audio-visual specialists will find much useful information in it, the 
focus is on the school administrator and questions he may have on the audio-visual program 
in his school. The table of contents lists the following chapter titles: Vitalizing the Curricu- 
lum; Initiating the Audio-Visual Program; The Administration of an Audio-Visual Center; 
Provision of Audio-Visual Materials, Equipment and Facilities; School Production of Audio- 
Visual Materials; The Selection and Education of Audio-Visual Personnel; Curriculum 
Improvement and the Audio-Visual Program; Supervision and in-Service Education; Distri- 
bution and Circulation of Audio-Visual Materials; Financial Planning for the Audio-Visual 
Program; Evaluating the Audio-Visual Program; Research Related to Audio-Visual Admin - 
istration; and Trends and Undeveloped Areas. 

SCOTT, C. W., and HILL, C. M., editors. Public Education Under Criticism. New York 
11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 428 pp. What is behind the wave of criticism of our public 
schools? Are the critics justified in attacking our teachers, school administrators, and modern 
teaching techniques? What are these critics saying, and what is being said in support of 
modern education? These are questions important to laymen and educators alike. As 
parents, as taxpayers, and as educators, we are all anxious to be more intelligent in evaluating 
our public schools. Here is a book which lets opponents and proponents in these major 
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issues speak for themselves. Articles, carefully selected from leading popular and professional 
magazines, are Organized topically around each major issue. Wherever possible, a specific 
answer and a detailed table of contents make possible quick location of materials. Included 
among the timely and important articles are Agnes Myer's “Are Our Public Schools Doing 
Their Jobs?"" Robert M. Hutchins’ “Liberal vs. Practical Education,’ Dorothy Thompson's 
“Our Schools Are in Danger," ‘‘Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books,"’ by Robert Shaplen, and 
“Attacks on the Schools: How To Develop Preventive Strength” by Ronald Lippitt 

SMITH, G. K. Current Issues in Higher Education. Washington 6, D. C.: Association 
for Higher Education, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1954. 335 pp. $3. This book contains the 
proceedings of the Ninth Annual National Conference on Higher Education held in Chicago, 
Illinois, March 4-6, 1954. It contains the texts of che addresses delivered at the general 
sessions, the analysts’ statements presented to the discussion groups, and the reports recorded 
on group findings, which were particularly significant in light of the representative and 
interdisciplinary composition of the group 

SPAULDING, H. G. Davis High School Answer Book. Mount Vernon, N. Y.: A. B 
Davis High School. 1954. 83 pp. (mimeo) $1. Supply limited. This is a manual of admin- 
istration prepared for use of the teachers of the A. B. Davis High School. It presents that 
information which pertains to the organization of the school and its policies and procedures 
as an aid to the school staff to participate intelligently in the administration of the school 
It also suggests professional activities which will contribute to the good development of the 
pupils in the school. It covers more than 52 items dealing with the administration of the 
school including such items as discipline, basic principles, characteristics of a good teacher 
and of good teaching, democratic procedures, guidance, and public relations. Indexed 

TRECKER, A. R., and H. B. Committee Common Sense. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Co. 1954. 158 pp. $2.50. Drawing on their vast experience in working with varied 
groups of people, the authors take their readers through the entire committee experience 
from the time its members are appointed to the moment when its work is completed. They 
give particular attention to the job of the chairman and to the techniques of leadership which 
make for productive committee action. Ina style which is direct and to-the-point, they show 
chairmen and members how to plan, organize, and lead committee procedure. Here are some 
of the questions they answer for you: When shall we appoint a committee—for what purposes 
and to do what kinds of work? Who should be on the committee—how can we get the right 
people for the right job? What are the qualifications and responsibilities of the committee 
chairman? How shall we plan the committee's work—scheduling assignments and making 
plans? How can we guarantee good attendance and make every meeting productive? When 
shall we refer a matter to a sub-committee? To whom, and when, does the committee report? 
How do we wind up the committee assignment? What are the symptoms of committee-itis? 
What kind of committees get things done? In the answers to these and many other questions 
the authors show how to avoid the frustration of badly organized and improperly run com- 
mittees and trace a concise, immeasurably helpful blueprint for the effective operation of the 
committee, the task force of the democratic community 

TUTTLE, G. P., and TURNER, C. P., director and assistant director, respectively. A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, revised. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W. 1954. 445 pp. (7%" x 10%”) 
$5. Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, and with the present requirements for military 
service, the matter of accrediting in-service educational experiences has become an increas- 
ingly important and continuing task for educational institutions. In view of the fact that 
military training programs have changed considerably since World War II, the 1946 edition 
of the Guide had become obsolete. To meet the need for revision, this 1954 edition has been 
prepared as a project of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences appointed 
by the American Council on Education with financial support by the Department of Defense 
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This revision has three major sections: Part One contains a brief summary of all service 
courses described in Section 2 of the 1946 edition of the Guide; Part Two, formal service 
courses offered from 1946 through January, 1954; and a comprehensive alphabetical index 
A supplement to this book, Special Educational Opportanities, (56 pp.) is available free. Ie 
includes information on and recommednations for USAFI courses and tests and for Marine 
Corps Institute courses 

TYLER, F. T. The Prediction of Student-Teaching Success from Personality Inventories 
Berkeley 4: Univ. of Calif. Press. 1954. 86 pp. $1.25. In chapter I the author defines and 
develops the major problem and the related minor problems he undertook to investigate. 
Chapter II contains an analysis of the three criteria used as standards of teaching success, as 
well as an account of the tests administered and of the subjects dealt with. The report of 
the findings starts with chapter III, which is devoted to one kind of statistical procedure, 
namely, multivariate analysis. Other statistical procedures, with the results obtained, are 
described in chapters IV and V. Chapter VI consists of the critical review of 


previous research alluded to above. The monograph is concluded by a section entitled, 


Ex post facto,’ in which the author relates some of the difficulties he encountered and makes 

suggestions for the improvement of research in teacher prediction and selection 

UNDERWOOD, B. J.; DUNCAN, C. P.; TAYLOR, J. A.; and COTTON, J. W 
Elementary Statistics. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1954. 249 pp. $3.25. In this 
text the authors relate statistics to research problems as a means of showing the student how 
statistics are used in evaluating research results not only in psychology, but also in other 
sciences. Problems include the application of statistics not only to test evaluation but also 
to the evaluation of data obtained by the experimental approach and other techniques of 
research. Areas covered include: frequency distributions, graphic representation, percentiles, 
measure of central tendancy, variability, the normal distribution curve, sampling error sig- 
nificance of differences between means, correlation, Chi Square, and simple analysis of 
variance 

USAFI Information Letter. Madison, Wis.: United States Armed Forces Institute. 1954 
(July). 136 pp. During July, 1954, the USAFI Catalog, seventh edition, was released. This 
Information Letter has been designed to provide information of interest to the student about 
USAFI courses, tests, and policies governing participation in USAFI services. It gives names 
of courses, number of lessons in each course, together with recommended units of credits 
for each and the enrollment fee for each. These courses are arranged according to colleges 
and universities in which they are available and whether they are on the high-school or college 
level 

WARBURTON, A. A. Guidance in a Rural-Industrial Community. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Dept. of Rural Education, NEA. 1954. 263 pp. $3, paperbound; $4, clothbound. This is 
the story of Harlan County, a Kentucky coal mining district, planning with and for its boys 
and girls. Part one (7 chapters) describes background conditions influencing the lives of 
these people and the steps taken by individuals, community organizations, school staffs, and 
the young people themselves as their guidance program developed during the twenty years 
recorded in this book. Part two (9 chapters) is an appraisal of the program 


Books for Pupil . Teacher Use 


ALLEN, JERRY. The Adventures of Mark Twain. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 
1954. 373 pp. $4.50. Much that happened in Mark Twain's life served as the basis of his 
work, and these real-life episodes in fictional form are scattered through more than twenty- 
five of his books. Now the author has drawn all these episodes together in actual sequence 
and added much new material from Twain's unpublished papers. 

Here is young Sam Clemens whitewashing the fence on Saturday while the other boys 
gO swimming; here he gets lost in the cave with his best girl. He begins to grow out of his 
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irresponsibility with the death of his awesome father Judge Clemens, and he takes his first 
job, as a printer's devil; a lordly joy comes to him with his license as a steamboat pilot on 
the Mississippi, and his heart is broken when a steamboat accident kills his younger brother 
Henry. Later Sam travels West with his older brother Orion, and finds out about reputations, 
man's fear of man—and laughter, in a wonderful impromptu encounter with Slade, the des- 
perado of the West. Still later he learns about love, marries, and raises the family he so 


cherished until the day of his death 


AMREIN, V.R. Sudden Voyage. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1954. 218 pp 
$2.75. All smail-boat sailors will readily identify themselves with Mark, Nora, and Toby to 
whom the gift of a small sloop was the most exciting thing that ever happened. Since their 
only sailing experience had been on a lake at camp, ‘they promised their father not to sail 
outside of the harbor into Long Island Sound unless there was a grownup with them. But 
when a freak storm blew up without warning one day, and the choice lay between running 
before it down the Sound or taking the chance of being piled up on the beach, Mark made 
the decision for all of them, and the hours that followed were never-to-be-forgotten. Even 
after the worst of the blow was over, they were not out of danger, for quite unwittingly 
when they put into a small harbor not marked on the chart—they stumbled upon evidence 
of marijuana-smuggling 

ANDREWS, R. C. Ali About Whales. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 148 pp 
$1.95. “Whales on the port bow!” The cry rang from stem to stern of the whaler Orion 
Off in the distance columns of vapor were shooting fifteen feet into the air. Then three great 
black bodies rounded into view. They were humpback whales leaping and diving as smoothly 
as waterbirds! The captain signaled for full speed ahead. The Orion twisted and writhed 
about like a wild thing as she climbed a huge wave and then plunged headlong down its 
smooth, green slope. Behind the captain stood Roy Chapman Andrews with his notebook 
and camera, recording every detail of his first whale hunt. In the years that followed, Dr 
Andrews went on many whale hunts and recorded the strange habits of every kind of whale 
Now he gives the highlights of those experiences in Ail About Whales,a distinguished 
scientist's first-hand report of his own scientific expeditions to study the whales of the world 


ATWATER, M. M. Cattle Dog. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 255 pp. $2.75 
At last, on his sixteenth birthday, Don was allowed to take his pick of a new litter of eight 
bouncing pups. All but one were just about perfect. Yet the boy chose the exception- 
Rusty, whose constant barking gave him the poorest rating of the lot. In the elder Buckley's 
opinion, Don's choice couldn't have been more unfortunate. The boy was scheduled to 
patrol the summer range, guarding more than a thousand head of cattle against mountain 
lions and other lurking dangers. He couldn't do the job without a dog—his dog. Yet 
nothing is more calculated to send half-wild Hereford cows into a fighting rage than a 
barking dog! 

BAIRD, A. C., editor. Representative American Speeches: 1953-54. New York 52: H. W 
Wilson Co. 1954. 218 pp. $1.75. The United States’ most publicized political issues in 
1953 and early 1954 centered on: (1) the traditional rightto think and questionand investigate 
by the scientific method, and (2) the struggle to protect this right. These issues created stark 
common ground for men of all political faith. This book contains speeches of 24 speakers 
The editor's introductions to each address give the background and provide some approach 
to a critical examination of the speaker, occasion, and speech. The speeches themselves 
while not assumed to be the “best” of their period, are assumed to reflect the American 
political mind and its political-social-cultural temper. The Appendix provides biographical 
notes on all speakers plus a cumulative author index extending back to Representative American 
Speeches for 1937-38. Like all Reference Shelf titles, this 17th annual collection provides 
material for debaters who are searching for both speech models and controversial topics 
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BAKER, N. B. Nickels and Dimes. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1954. 144 
pp. $2.50. Frank Woolworth had just one ambition and that was to work in a store. In 
1868, for a poor New York State farm boy of sixteen to dream of clerking and to speak of 
some day owning a store seemed fantastic and impractical—particularly when for the next 
four years he could find no job. But the young man refused to give up his dream, even when 
his first attempts at being a salesman proved unsuccessful. What he lacked in the art of con- 
vincing customers, however, Frank Woolworth made up with his knack of displaying wares 
His ideas were new and startling; in fact, they were all he had to build on—ideas and a full 
measure of courage. But once he had the dream of a new kind of store, where everything 
would sell for a dime or less, nothing could stop him. His business grew as he opened one 
store after another, until eventually a chain of them stretched across the country 

BARNETT, J.H. The American Christmas. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 189 pp 
$2.95. Christmas trees, religious observances, Santa Claus, Christmas cards, gaily wrapped 
gifts, carols—all these are accepted parts of the joyous Christmas season. But what is the 
meaning behind these diverse ways of celebration? For the first time, an author has inter- 
preted the significance of our Christmas, and traced its growth from the time of the Puritans, 
when it was forbidden, to the present. The author explains why some religious denomina- 
tions, as recently as a hundred years ago, did not open their churches on December 25. He 
shows the origins of the many familiar symbols which we associate with the holiday season 
And he reveals how fantastically the commercial side of Christmas has increased in importance 

BATCHELOR, J. F.,and DELYS, CLAUDIA. Superstitions? Here's Why! New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1954. 143 pp. $2.25. Have you ever wondered why it's considered 
by some people unlucky to walk under a ladder, or why others throw spilled salt over their 


left shoulders? Do you know why we have the expression, ‘‘to put your best foot forward,” 
why three is a lucky number and thirteen unlucky? What lies behind the tradition of wearing 
engagement and wedding rings on the third finger of the left hand, or carrying a rabbit's 


foot for luck? And what does it mean when you “knock on wood"? All these superstitions, 
and many more dealing with food, numbers, wishes, animals, charms, and others, are 
explained here by the authors, who have made a study of the subject for many years. It is 
fascinating to see how superstitions which we no longer believe in may still influence our 
way of doing things, and to trace the origins—often centuries old—of many of these customs. 
There is much here to amuse and to instruct, and one marvels at the vitality of folk sayings 
and beliefs which we have been handed down, in many cases, from primitive times to the 
present. - 

BECKEL, GRAHAM. Workshops for the World. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave. 1954. 237 pp. $4. How is mankind combatting mass hunger, mass disease, 
and mass ignorance throughout the world? How may management and workers solve their 
differences when equipment and labor are in five separate countries? Who regulates the flow 
of communication by mail, telephone, telegraph, and radio from our land to the far corners 
of the globe? How is it possible for the airlines of eleven different countries to use the same 
airport safely and efficiently? How are refugees from one neighborhood settled in another? 
Where does a national government go to borrow funds for projects that will raise the living 
standards of its citizens? The author answers these questions by taking us into the workshops 
for the world—the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations—where nations are finding 
solutions to these economic, social, and technical problems. By following a specific problem 
from beginning to end, we are introduced to the people who make the Specialized Agencies 
effective instruments for world peace. Additional chapters describe how Agencies come into 
being, how they work as teams, and how the United States functions in each. Many photo- 
gtaphs, integrated with the text, show the Specialized Agencies in action. Supplementing 
the descriptive and pictorial account of each Agency is an outline of its origin, purpose, 
function, structure, and activities. A valuable Appendix includes pertinent extracts from the 
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Charter of the United Nations, membership and budget charts, as well as suggestions for 
further study. This is not only a highly informative book—it is also a basic reference text 
for the Specialized Agencies 

BEERY, MARY. Manners Made Easy. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954 
347 pp. $2.92. This book has been prepared to provide the basic information that young 
people need to feel secure in social situations. It is adaptable for use as the basis for a 
separate course, for home-room programs, or for a unit in home economics, guidance, 
English, business education, and for social studies. It is composed of 15 chapters: Social 
Poise, Manners at Home, Behavior at School, Posture and Health, Cleanliness, Grooming, 
Your Clothes, Conversation, In Public, Social Affairs, Dates and Dances, At the Table, 
Dining Out, Social Correspondence, and Traveling. Each chapter also includes a list of 5 
questions (with preferred answers given in the back of the book). Other sections include a 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and magazines; a list of visual aids for each chapter; and 
an index 

BEIM, JERROLD. With Dad Alone. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1954 
151 pp. $2.75. This is an understanding story of how a father and two boys passed through 
the first difficult adjustments after mother’s death. In coming to appreciate each other's 
feelings and in learning to get over such a loss, the three become stronger both as individuals 
and as a family 

BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT. Rowan Farm. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1954. 287 pp. $2.50. January, 1948, began a wonderful year for the Lechows. With Father 
newly returned to Western Germany from a Russian prison camp, they were together again 
and could enjoy a measure of security and happiness in The Ark, their railroad-car home on 
Rowan Farm 

BENTLEY, ERIC. In Search of Theater. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 410 pp 
95c. This book is about acting and actors, plays and playwrights, critics and audiences, 
producers and productions in the United States, Italy, France, Switzerland, Ireland, England, 
Austria, and Germany. There are chapters on pantomime in Paris, on producing Lorca at the 
Abbey, on a visit to Pirandello’s birthplace, and “‘on trying to like O'Neill,"’ among a wealth 
of other subjects all associated with theater. Knopf first published this book in 1953. A 
Vintage book 

BEST, HERBERT. Diane. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1954. 345 pp 
$3.95. In 1804, the thinnest crust of comfort and sophistication overlay Jamaica's lurid past. 
Men like Gowry Moore had built well in the lush, tropic land, making their world a gracious 
monument to the traditions and culture of their European forebears. But anything could 
happen. Even at Gramercie, where crystal chandeliers so often shed their mellow light on 
the cream of Jamaican society, Gowry Moore sensed evil. Something—some person 
threatened all he held dear, and Gowry hoped against hope that he still had time to protect 
Diane: the lovely young daughter whose pride and courage matched his own, whose beauty 
was already beginning to rival that of Greta: Gowry's wife, a glamorous, sensuous, dis- 
satishied woman whose big mistake had been to fall in—or was it out of?—love with her 
husband. Around these three are grouped the people of Jamaica—the freed men and the 
slaves, high society and low, in the days when sugar was gold and life in the great houses 
vied with that of kings 

BOTHWELL, JEAN. The Red Barn Club. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1954. 251 pp. $3. After spending the summer on the Irelands’ horse farm, it was very hard 
for Peter Holt and his twin sister Molly to move back into town at the beginning of the 
school term, especially since they had to leave their own pony on the farm. The old barn 
that belonged to the church where their father was minister had burned down in the spring, 
so there was nowhere to keep the pony in town. Then, too, there was still a mystery about 
the pony which the Irelands had taken from a traveling circus as part payment for an unpaid 
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feed bill. There were no papers to prove that it had not been stolen in the first place by 
Anthony Dunn, the circus owner 
BREDOW, MIRIAM. Handbook for the Medical Secretary, revised. New York 18: Gregg 
Pub. Co. 1954. 400 pp. This book, written by one who had experience in the offices of 
physicians, provides basic information that is helpful to a medical secretary. The book is 
composed of 18 chapters. Some of the topics discussed are: personality, making appoint- 
rents, handling patients, bookkeeping, medical insurance, correspondence, filing, clincial 
office procedures, office management, hospital work, aid the doctor in preparing manuscripts, 
the doctor and the law, the dental secretary, and medical terminology 
BROWN, FREDRIC. Angels and Spaceships. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954. 224 
$2.75. Have you heard of the linotype machine which came alive and made a slave of 
the printer? Or about the time the earth was surrounded by radio-type waves which cut off 
electricity and forced people to go back to the horse and buggy days? Or of the little boy 
who beat the devil with a water pistol? Or of Yehudi, a new type of genie in the bottle, who 
did anything and everything for his master? Or of the celestial compositor who didn’t pay 
attention to his business and who made the life of one earthling very miserable indeed? The 
author tells about these and many other equally intriguing events in this new collection 
which includes both stories of fantasy and science fiction, and some stories that are a mixture 
f both. But into whatever category they fall, all bear the stamp of the master's far-ranging 
imagination and zany humor. These eight stories plus eight short shorts are most humorous 
ind droll, sometimes spine chilling, always original with that twist at the end which is one 
f the author's specialties 
BROWN, M.E. Tales of Abraham and His Time. New York 1: The William-Frederick 
Press. 1954. 60 pp. $2. This book composed of twenty-five poems delineates the life of 
Abraham. It is the story of his life with emphasis upon his contributions to the world 
BURGWYN, M. H. Moonflower. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott. 1954. A novel 
out college life 
CAMUS, ALBERT. The Stranger. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 154 pp. 95c. 
This book is a short novel about an ordinary man living quietly in Algiers who becomes the 
helpless victim of events. Quietly and slowly, but inexorably, life stalks him until finally 
he commits a pointless crime. After his trial, cut off from all possibility of escape, he finds 
a measure of freedom in complete resignation. This book was first published in this country 
by Knopf in 1946. A Vintage book 
CANHAM, E. D. New Frontiers for Freedom. New York 3 Longmans, Green and Co 
1954. 122 pp. $2.25. This book is a description of the American system in answer to 
Marxism. In carefully reasoned, clearly thought-out chapters the author analyzes and presents 
the lessons national experience has taught us and presents our system of private voluntary 
rganization and co-operation as a means of transmitting our meaning and co-operation to 
the world 
CASTOR, HENRY. Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. New York 22: Random 
House. 1954. 192 pp. $1.50. ‘‘Fall in!’ shouted the shrill voice of ““Teddy” Roosevelt 
And with that, troops of the First United States Cavalry trotted down the jammed pier of 
Port Tampa and tumbled on the steamer Yucatan, headed for Cuba and the Spanish-American 
War. “Teddy"’ Roosevelt and the Rough Riders reached Cuba in June of 1898, just four 
nonths after the American warship Maine had been sunk in Havana Bay. The explosion 
aboard that great white ship remains a mystery to this day. But because of it the Rough 
Riders and thousands of other Americans marched to war against the Empire of Spain, 
shouting “Remember the Maine!"’ They had humor and heroism, and the author has drawn 
a picture of these young Americans who stood united in their eagerness to finish the fighting 
and get home again. When they did—in a few months’ time—Spain was finished as an 
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empire and the United States stood on the threshold of the twentieth century as a world 
power 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. The Canterbury Tales. Translated by R. M. Lumiansky. New 
York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1954. 512 pp. (paper cover) 95c. This is an English translation 
It includes the General Prologue and twenty-four stories in idiomatic prose. It also contains 
the General Prologue in Middle English 

CHERRILL, FRED. Fingerprints Never Lie. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 248 
pp. $3.95. After a tribute co some of the pioneers of modern fingerprinting, the author 
opens his ‘Case Book."’ Here he dramatically recounts an amazing succession of cases in 
which he was able to prove innocence and guilt from infallible evidence left by human hands 
Little did the strangler of “French Marie” suspect that he would be trapped by evidence on 
a bottle of stout and a can of salmon. Although extraordinary precautions were taken by the 
killer of old Mrs. Lee, a fragmentary impression on the lid of a tiny box was the touch that 
spelled his doom. Not every case from Fred Cherrill's files is as gruesome as these or as 
macabre as the Case of the Blackout ‘Ripper.’ In a lighter vein he describes many of his 
other, less harrowing exploits: his attempts to obtain the pawprints of a monkey, how he 
took—with their permission—the fingerprints of royalty. No man has ever proved more 
conclusively, and with more spectacular results, that no prints of different fingers are alike 
Professional and amateur sleuths, and mystery fans, will be especially intrigued by the 
evidence in the author's lively memoirs that fingerprints never lie 

CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Greeka, Eagle of the Hebrides. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1954. 252 pp. $3. It is a wild kingdom the golden eagles survey from their rocky 
pinnacle deep in the Hebrides fastnesses. They ride the great winds in effortless flight, 
glorious play. The parent birds are anxious and their marvelous eyes keep continuous watch 
This causes the bickering, evil hooded crows’ defeat. This gives the canny, lazy fox, hunting 
to feed the dying vixen, a glorious end 

Altair, the female eaglet, makes one long ecstatic flight, seeking the star of the Fal 
conidae. Greeka claims his own kingdom where only the wildcat disputes him. Between 
the eagle and Roo, the leader of the deer herd, exists a strange kind of sympathy. Winter 
over and spring approaching, the great call comes and Greeka searches out his mate 
Unfortunately, he springs the trap set for the wildcat. Long, long his faithful mate keeps 
watch before, in regal. plumage, Greeka comes winging down through the sunset glow 

CHIRGWIN, A. M. The Bible in World Evangelism. New York 10: Friendship Press 
1954. 166 pp. $2.50. Time and time again in this absorbing book the reader is struck by 
one illuminating fact: that men everywhere, regardless of time, place, or status, bear witness 
to the power of the Bible to draw them to Christ. This book is the result of a world-wide, 
three-year study undertaken by the author for the United Bible Societies. It is simply 
written, and in its very simplicity reveals the enduring strength of the world’s greatest book 

CLARK, CORA, and WILLIAMS, T. B., collectors. Pomo Indian Myths. New York 1 
Vantage Press. 1954. 147 pp. $3. In this account of the myths of a tribe of California 
Indians—the Pomos—the collectors retell the legends of a primitive people, retaining the 
same fresh, simple style that characterizes the great tradition of folk tales handed down 
orally from generation to generation. Here are the fanciful stories of the creation of the 
universe by the Great Nameless One, whose name was so sacred that it was thought the 
man who pronounced it would die; the story of the bringing of fire and light to the world 
the creation of man; the struggle of good and evil; the coming of spring; and the resurrection 

COLE, S. G. and M. W. Minorities and the American Promise. New Y ork 16: Harper and 
Bros. 1954. 335 pp. $4.50. The book defines those problems of human relations that 
challenge the individual, the community, and national morale. Scientific data are drawn 
upon to interpret types of personalities and the relations among persons affecting for good 
as well as for ill our way of life. The authors explore the cultural history of our country and 
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the significance of our ethical heritage in evaluating our efforts to develop out of many 
peoples “‘one nation indivisible.’ Finally, they survey the most effective practices con- 
structively at work to improve relationships between individuals and groups. This book 
shows why the old concept of America as a ‘‘melting pot’ falls short of the democtatic 
promise. It offers, instead, more adequate principles of American citizenship for a balance 
between the ideals of group diversity and cultural unity in our national life 

COLEMAN, E. S. Rockets At Dawn. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 
205 pp. $2.75. Mace Donegan rescues his father from an exploding truck. But after that, 
funds are shorter than ever, something Wint, his partner in the packing business, just cannot 
inderstand. Finally Mace agrees that they should try to recover the stolen ore for which a 
reward has been offered. Mace, experienced boy from the mountain ranch, and Wint, plucky 
city boy, struggle up and down canyons, across deserts, and against a flash flood that nearly 
jrowns them and closes off the valley where they ride. Many and many a time their lives 
are at stake in their dangerous pursuit. But as if this were not enough, they are locked in an 
abandoned mine. Escaping, they find their horses have been driven off. What can be the 
reason? Are the two tough characters after the reward or is there something else they want? 


COOKE, D. C. Best Detective Stories of the Year 1954. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1954. 258 pp. $2.95. David C. Cooke's ninth annual collection of the best short 
etective stories published during the year is well on a par with its successful predecessors 
The editor has chosen stories that cover as many different excursions into crime as is possible 
within the limits of one volume 
CRISP, FRANK. The Adventure of Whaling. New York 17: St. Martin's Press. 1954 
148 pp. $2. This is the true story of the tremendous industry of whale-hunting from the 
earliest times to the present day—from the canoe and spear to the motor whale-catcher 
equipped with echo-sounder and automatic winch. The principal whale species are outlined, 
with descriptions of their habits, their characteristics, and the different methods the whaler 
must use to kill. In the past the hunted whale sometimes attacked his pursuers and wounded 
ull sperms have been known to destroy small open whale boats, with frightening cunning 
1 fury. The most dramatic disaster happened to the large Nantucket whaler Essex, when a 
wounded bull sperm deliberately charged the ship, stove in her hull, and sank her in ten 
minutes. Only five men survived, and one eventually told the tale which Herman Melville 
ater turned into the greatest of all sea stories—Moby Dick 
CROUSE, ANNA and RUSSEL. Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York. New York 22 
Random House. 1954. 190 pp. $1.50. Thirty-eight years after Henry Hudson, in 1609, 
first sailed the Half Moon up the majestic river named for him, Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
arrived in New Amsterdam harbor. For the next eighteen years he helped the Dutch colony 
grow. Anna and Russel Crouse give the reader a dramatic picture of the peg-legged 
governor. And they tell of life in the little settlement from sun-up to when the kloppermann 
called out the hours of the night. Then in 1664 the English came with a fleet and Peter 
Stuyvesant had to surrender. New Amsterdam was renamed New York. His last years 
Stuyvesant lived on the farm he loved—dbouwerie, as the Dutch called it. And there he lies 
buried in the small chapel in New York City where St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie now stands 
CRUMP, IRVING. Owr Army Engineers. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1954 
288 pp. $3. No organization has been more intimately identified with the most dramatic 
events of United States history, both in peace and war, than the Corps of Engineers of the 
U. S. Army. Since the Revolution, they have worked and fought in every major military 
engagement of our armies, and their ranks have included some of our greatest soldiers 


They have built bases throughout the world, from the icebound Arctic to the South Pacific; 


nd within our own shores they have been instrumental in constructing plants for the manu- 
facture of atomic and hydrogen bombs. The Corps of Engineers has also been in the van- 


guard of the peacetime builders of this country, responsible for such projects as the first 
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railroad, the first iron bridge, the Panama Canal, and the harnessing of our great waterways 
It was the Engineers who originally established the school for officers that became the U. S 
Military Academy; and today the Engineer Center at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, attracts trainees 
from all over the free world 

DANIEL-ROPS. Jesus and His Times. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954. 615 pp. $5 
This moving and reverent life of Christ weaves together the tantalizing evidence of the 
immortal gospels with the richly tapestried history of the times. It will appeal not only to 
all Christians, but to anyone who would understand the inner strength and glory of the 
Christian faith. The author portrays the turbulent political forces of the time and evokes the 
climate, the customs, the very air of Palestine to give us a fresh background to the story of 
Jesus. He makes warm and breathing characters of the many New Testament figures and 
infuses through the whole an ardent love of Christ and an unquestioning faith in the sublime 


mystery of the Incarnation. The book is also a rich mine of the artistic representation of 





Christian faith and legend through the centuries, and relates the many apocryphal gospels 
(which inspired so much of mediaeval religious art) to the central four 

DANTE. The Inferno. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, 501 
Madison Ave. 1954. 288 pp. 50c. This famous classic of Dante Alighieri has been trans- 
lated into verse by John Cardi for the modern reader with an historical introduction by A. T 


} 


MacAllister. It is Dante's immortal drama of a journey through hell. Originally published 


DAVENPORT, MARCIA. My Brother's Kee} 


1954. 457 pp. $3.95. The story opens on an absolute riddle in human values. A house 





by Rutgers University Press 
per. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons 


blank-windowed, in a once acceptable but now run-down neighborhood. Two old men 
two brothers—one found dead of starvation, the other mysteriously missing. The house 
stacked to the eaves with a puzzling agglomeration of useless objects: old pianos, fourteer 
of them; the chassis of an automobile in the cellar; mountains of gleanings from old junk 
yards; bundled newspapers piled into the rooms to make them solid cubes pierced only by a 
cunning system of tunnels, punctuated by booby traps. Death-dealing booby traps, as it 


turns out, for the missing brother eventually is found dead under one of them. The Riddle 


Two brothers, men of good family, with a background of cultivation, education, and ample 
means, living and dying in the squalor of a rotting, rat-infested glory-hole, in apparent 


poverty but with plenty of money in the bank. Why? How had ir all come about 

DE TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS. Democracy in America. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf 
1954. Vol. I., 473 pp.; Vol. II., 537 pp. 95c each. These two volumes are an English editior 
of the famous French author's book. It is the Henry Reeve text as revised by Francis Bowen 
now further corrected and edited with an historical essay, editorial notes, and bibliographies 
by Philip Bradley. They are the classic appraisal of the problems and potentialities of 
democracy as observed by this sympathetic and perceptive Frenchman who visited America 
in 1931. A Vintage book 

DORNBERGER, WALTER. V-2. New York 17: Viking Press. 1954. 315 pp. $5 
The man who directed Peenemunde, the German experimental rocket station, reveals here 
for the first time the full story of that fantastic enterprise, which nearly changed the course 
of World War II. This is the factual yet intensely dramatic memoir of one of the world's 
foremost scientific engineers. His institute's contribution, the V-2, remains the most awe- 
some and fearful weapon actually brought to bear against the Allies. General Dornberger 
gives the inside, almost incredible, account of an army establishment attempting to function 
under a totalitarian regime—a story of 
greed, and bitter political rivalry. He offers intimate, revealing glimpses of Hitler, Himmler 


personal jealousies, battles for priorities, civilian 


Goering; follows the rocket program from its first beginnings: describes in vivid detail the 


gigantic British bombing raid which almost ruined the project, and tells how it recovered, 


how the rockets went into production, and exactly how they were used 
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DOWNEY, FAIRFAX. The Shining Filly. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1954 
175 pp. $2.50. This romantic story of California in the days when it was a part of Mexico 
will delight all girls—and especially girls who like horses. Robert Winfield, a young man 
from the East, comes to California in connection with his father’s business. His life is 
changed by his meeting with two lovely California girls and a shining Palomino horse 
This is a fast-moving colorful story and has been checked in California for its historical 
accuracy 

DUNSING, DEE. War Chant. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 182 pp 
$2.50. Rod Wheeler is a young woodsman in Florida at the time of the spring campaign of the 
Second Seminole War in 1836. Responsibilities are his in plenty at Fort Brooke, the site of 
present-day Tampa. First he is a messenger to Fort King, the headquarters of the Indian 
agent, when Osceloa and his braves make the historic attack that precipitates full-scale war 
Shortly afterward Rod as scout in General Gaines’ army takes part in the battle on the 
Withlacoochee River and is captured by Indians, one of whom turns out to be a friend 
But Shakochee is torn between loyalty to his nation and the debt of honor he owes Rod. 
In his danger-packed escape Rod rides downriver to a refuge in an arty outpost, only to 


experience an Indian attack—some 800 against 40. At the risk of his own neck, Rod makes 


it possible for a detachment to leave the outpost and bring help 


DuSOE, R. C. Detached Command. New York 3: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1954. 
16 pp. $2.75. Midshipman Jonithan Amery is ordered to the Petre/. Where the ship will 
go and what it will do on its cruise of two or three years depend on the dangers and needs 
to be faced in the far corners of the world in 1815. Mutiny, contests with pirates, jungle 
fever, Cape Horn storms, complacent politicians—all must be dealt with as met, and 
Jonithan does his brave part. But things take a serious turn when treasure is found on the 
ship he had searched in vain 

ESTES, C. C. The Moon Gate. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1954. 188 pp. 
$2.75. Jim McNeece was first attracted, irritated, and then intrigued by the dark-haired 
young woman sitting next to him on the Dallas-bound plane. She seemed nervous and 
excited and even a bit crazy. As he watched her lovely face he felt as if he'd inadverently 
looked through a window into someone's personal agony. When the plane landed, three 
people made off with her in a big car, and he felt she needed a champion and perhaps his 
service as a lawyer 

Within three hours he knew her identity andwhad embarked on a perilous mission to 
set her free—a mission that led through the moon gate and into greater danger. Battling 
he influence of the wealthiest man in town was not the healthiest way to live, Jim learned 
when he awoke two days later in the hospital charged with murder 


FISHER, AILEEN, and RABE, OLIVE. United Nations Plays and Programs. Boston 16 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St. 1954. 293 pp. $3.50. The aims, purposes, and accomplishments 
of the United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new collection of original program 
material for young people. The authors interpret the true spirit of the United Na" ns with 
such lively imagination and skill that audiences as well as actors will be imp: ed by the 
wide scope and work of the U. N. and its many specialized agencies. This ~ contains 
an exciting choice of royalty-free, one-act plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, 
recitations, prayers, and toasts. A wide variety of effective classroom or assembly programs 
may be arranged in combinations suitable for various grade levels. Young people of all ages 
will enjoy reading and using this book. There are easy rhymes, short plays, recitations, and 
songs for the youngest children. Older groups will be thrilled by such challenging plays as 
‘Cavalcade of Human Rights,” “What Happened in Egypt,” and “Of Men and Gods.” 
The material in this book offers ample opportunity for imaginative planning and staging 
Each play is so full of dramatic action and real-life characters that elaborate settings are not 
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necessary; »roductions will be successful even when presented on a bare stage or in a 
classroom 

FORSTER, E. M. Howards End. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 343 pp. 95c 
This is the story of a house, its owners, and inhabitants. The house, Howards End, was first 
a farm house, later the country home of a family of solid English businessmen, finally the 
refuge for a younger generation of imaginative Bohemians. Through the fortunes of the 
house and of those who inhabit or possess it, the history of two generations of Englishmen 
is traced. This book was first published in this country by Knopf in 1921. A Vintage book 

FREFMAN, I. M. All About the Wonders of Chemistry. New York 22: Random House 
1954. 152 py $1.95. Life was very different a hundred years ago, and many of the changes 
have been brought about by chemistry. Chemists have made our houses more comfortable 
our clothing more efficient, and our food more wholesome. Without modern chemistry we 
could have 10 trains, cars, or airplanes to speed us from place to place. There would be no 
motion pictures, radio, or television. Worst of all we would not have the marvelous new 
medicines which now protect us against so many dread diseases. Without the wonders of 
chemistry we would be little better off than the cave men who lived thousands of years ago 
How have chemists achieved these wonders? On what scientific principles do they fashion 


new wonders for our everyday needs? How can they predict the chemical changes that 


enable them to make cloth out of wood and coal or a ‘miracle’ drug out of blue-green 
mold? This book shows the part chemistry is playing in our everyday lives 

FREER, M. M. Howse of Holly. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1954. 191 pp. $2.75 
Holly Elliot had a flair for color and design, which was one reason why she planned to get 
a summer job in the biggest department store in town. But her father's new job meant 
moving the family to rural Connecticut where there were no stores, no friends—no boys 
and for Holly this seemed like the end of everything! Mark Logan turned up to add to her 
fun, and Mrs. Blaine, owner of a gift shop, admired Holly's crocheted earrings and other 
handcrafts and stimulated Holly's interest in starting her own mail-order business. However, 
starting a business was full of surprises and disappointments, trial and error; and Holly felt 
as though she were on a treadmill that was going around so fast she couldn't catch her 
breath. She worked part time in Charlotte Blaine’s gift shop, to supplement the unexpected 
expenses involved in her own business. She corresponded with people from all parts of the 


country to add to her own knowledge of the business, and in this way she got to know 


Duncan Moore, successful designer of ceramics. She subscribed to trade magazines and 
discovered a whole new world for a person gifted in handcrafts. Conservation officer Craig 


Wilmot thought square dancing and outdoor activities important diversions for any har 


working girl, and while Holly welcomed his invitations she wished secretly it were Mark 
or Duncan. How she establishes a profitable business and chooses the man who was just 
right all along make a lively romance with good advice for girls with talents like Holly's 
FRICK, C. H. Tourney Team. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1954. 219 py 
$2.75. This book is more than a sequence of hard-played, dramatic basketball g 





} 


concerns the inward growth, the maturing, of Rocky Ryan, a sophomore member of the 
Hillcrest High team—a member, that is, until the coach asked him to turn in his suit after 
he had deliberately kneed an opponent in the city finals. This wasn't the first accident ir 
Rocky's career as a player; and, as the coach tried to make Rocky see, he had a lot to lear: 
about people, himself included. Once he realized it did no good to act like a sorehead 
Rocky cast around for something to fill in the time he used to give to the team. He began 
to write sports pieces for the school paper—and to his own surprise they turned out pretty 
well. This also gave him an excuse to follow the team as closely as possible. From then on 


while Hillcrest fought its way from the sectional to the regional tournament to the semi-final 


and lastly to the games that would decide the state championship, Rocky watched an 
learned. And when the coach asked him to come out for practice again, Rocky realized that 
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at last he understood the meaning of the team’s philosophy—to play hard, to play clean, and 
to respect the other fellow 

GENDRON, VAL. Powder and Hides. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 
240 pp. $3. Jed Hardy, the wise old scout, had a special reason for taking Johnny Doane 
on the last great buffalo hunt. Jed knew what was happening in the West in 1873 and how 
Indians and the buffalo went together. But he didn’t tell young Johnny; he wanted him to 
find out for himself. Johnny learned to be trailwise, to shoot buffalo, to skin them. All these 
things ‘‘the friends of his youth” had shown Jed, who in turn taught the boy. Johnny hunted 
with the Indians. He heard the story of Loafer Wolf, who counted coup on all his enemies, 
dying as bravely as any hero for his country; he saw the last great terrible stampede of the 
buffalo 

GIBSON, KATHARINE. To See the Queen. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co 
1954. 154 pp. $2.50. Princess Isabella of France comes to London to marry Richard II. 
As the royal procession crosses over London Bridge the people shout, ‘Frenchie! Frenchie!"’ 
The little princess thinks they are crying, “Fancy! Fancy!" and, charmed, adopts it for her 
name. Sparrow's world is very different. It is made up of the sheep, the family farm, his 
cat, his dog and all the songs he can learn or invent. Strangely enough, when the royal 
princess meets Sparrow, Isabella has to accept his way, thereby proving herself truly a little 
queen 

GIDE, ANDRE. The Immoralist. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 176 pp. 95c 
This is the story of a strange marriage and of the rebellion of a mind against the morality 
of self-sacrifice and the ordinary civilized standards of personal conduct. This book was 
first- published in the United States in 1930 by Knopf. A play based on the book was a 


major Broadway production last season. A Vintage book. 

GINGERICH, A. K. The Life and Times of Daniel Kauffman. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite 
Pub. House. 1954. 172 pp. $2.25. This biography discusses the contributions of the man, 
especially within the context of the time and of the inner life of the church. Daniel Kauffman 


is presented as organizer of new activities for the group, committeeman, counselor, lay 
theologian, interpreter of doctrine and church standards, and as mediator of opposing views 


GIPSON, L. H. The Great War for the Empire, the Culmination, 1760-1763. Vol. VIII 
New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 395 pp. $7.50. Volume VIII of Professor Gipson’s 
history of The British Empire Before the American Revolution brings to a close his account of 
The Great War for the Empire, 1754-1763, commonly known in its American phase as the 
French and Indian War. Excluding only the wars of the twentieth century, it was perhpas 
the most decisive war of modern times; and regarded as a unit, the three volumes which 
Professor Gipson has devoted to the nine years of hostilities between the French and British 
empires provide the reader with a unique and invaluable reconstruction of that conflict which 
is not likely to be matched in our time 


Beginning with the attempt of the French to conquer the British Isles, the present 
volume follows the course of the Great War as it spreads through Europe and across the 
seas to Africa and the outer reaches of empire in Imdia. We witness the British involvement 
in the Seven Years’ War against the French, the declaration of war against Spain early in 
1762, and the swiftening pace with which victory greets British arms everywhere. The 
French strongholds of Montreal, Guadeloupe, Goree, and Senegal fall, with Pondicherry 
and Martinique soon to follow. By the end of 1762 the French have lost everything in North 
America east of the Mississippi, except New Orleans. Spain has capitulated and the British 
have occupied Havana and Manila. On February 10, 1763, the Treaty of Paris is signed— 
a treaty that would provide for a new political configuration of the continent of North 
America and of India, and which would determine for generations to come the role to be 
played by English-speaking peoples in world affairs 
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GRAHAM, FRANK 


16: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1954. 250 


PI $3. In these seventeen about baseball's immortals emerge 
line after line. The way they thought, and loved, and hated the 
umpires emerges as wonderf entertainment. As features in Sport 


magazine these pieces commar Now they are available in convenient 


nd durable book form, a rar 





baseball and Frank Grahan 


GRAHAM, J. S. Challen f the Coulee. New York 





197 pp. $2.75. Syd Clayton is a restless seventeen-year-« energy, 
ambition, and impatience. He wants to be engineer a lee walls 
around his ranch home have him trapped. In his despair he n tow 
but his innate good sense at lecency save him. Syd determines to lift the ranch out of the 
red and so free himself. He sets right in to use his mechanical ability—builds first a tractor 
then evolves an irrigation system. Courageously he meets and faces problems as they come 
along. However, a fire in the wheat and destruction of the stock, possibly the fault of the 
shifty hired hand, defeat his efforts. Then the hired hand disappears and Syd finds himself 
in such deep trouble that he resolves to find the man himself. Success in this is followed t 
his success with his most ambition ranch project. Syd is on his way 

GRANT, MICHAEL. Roman Literature. New York 22: Cambridge Univ. Press, 32 I 
57th St. 1954. 305 pp. $3. Introductory sections summarize the 1 periods of Romar 
literary activity, its historical background, and its relation to Greek authors. Then follows 
a descriptic of its begi ings, leading to the great comic dramatists I the un port 


of the book, Part I gives an account of Latin prose writings and Part II, of poetry. Wher 





he discusses poetry, oratory, and history, the author explains the difficulties that we have t 
overcome before w apy Roman achieveme The last chapter 
suggests how the great early e use of this Roman heritage 1 pass 


it on to us, and finally something is said of the preservation and handing down of I 
literature and thought during the past 1500 years 
GREENBERG, JACOB, and BRODIN, PIERRE. Le francais et la Fran Two Fre 


textbooks. Columbus 15, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 400 S. Front St. Premier Cours, 194 








+63 py $2.40. Deuxiéme Cours, 1948, 591 py $2.72 The plan of this 2-1 k-set of Frenc 
text is presented in easy, progressively developing lessor The Premier Cours (Book I 
the first-year text. It provides interestir and lifelike terials with a short voca ary a 
simple constructions. This gives each pupil a firm foundat " the necessary savoir fair 
to proceed with the more difficult second-year book, Deuxréme Cours. When the pupils have 


completed Deuxiéme Cours, most of the exacting requirements of the standard two-year 
French course have been met 
The Premier Cours gives each pupil an acquaintance with France's old and new ways 


mastery of her tongue. It gives a continuously interesting progran 





life and a grad 
teaches the French language and the French nation together. Cultural material is giver 

English, avoiding the pitfalls of making realia (in French) too hard or uninteresting. The 
story of the ““maquis” and the F. F. I. shares space with a description of the legendary 


beauty of Paris. The grammar and reading work have beer 1 and writter 





to awaken a “‘feeling for French"’ on the part of every pupil of elementary 
grammar are lly and 
vocal 


inductively, so that the rule follows the examples. The 





dulary load is quite small—only 1,071 words exclusive of variants in tl 


e basic vocabu 
lary—and shows a high correlation with the Vander Beke and Tharp lists. Dill materia 
ll hosen ntinuo but ied. instill , Nmatical r and skill in c 
carefully chose continuous Dut varied, instills grammatical acc icy and Skill in cof 
prehension 
Before beginning the second-year book, the pupil takes a diagnostic test in first-year 
essentials. If his grade in any item is low, the teacher can give specialized review and re 


medial work. In the second-year book the pupil extends vocabulary and grammar compr« 
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hension on the foundation which he gained in first-year French. By the end of this course 
every pupil has rounded out a strong second year of French that meets the requirements of 
the Gollege Entrance Examination Board, New York State Regents, and all modern syllabi 
The second-year course is concerned with grammar only as the foundation of skill in reading 
and speaking French. Rules are simply illustrated, clearly stated, and followed by practice 
material which fixes them in the pupil's mind. The exercises, devoirs, and review tests enable 
much of the teacher's time, formerly consumed in preparing practice work, to be freed for 
individual attention 

GRIFFITH, E. S. The American System of Government. New York 18: Frederick A 
Praeger, 105 W. 40th St. 1954. 208 pp. $1.25. In this book, the author discusses the opera- 
tion of our government. He discusses the essential features of our Constitution; the make 
ip of our states; the organization, election, and procedure of Congress; the presidency, the 
President, and his power; public policy; bureaucracy; international policy; political parties; 
the judiciary, local government; and the American system. Also included are suggested 
further readings and an index 

GROSSETT, HARRY. Down to the Ships in the Sea. Philadelphia.7: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1954. 256 pp. $3.75. The author, born in Glasgow, Scotland, and the son and grand- 
son of divers, is possibly the most experienced deep-sea diver in the world. He has been 
going down to the ships in the sea for over fifty years. During his career he has been at the 
bottom of most of the Seven Seas. He has.travelled all over the world to salvage gold and 
other cargoes and to render first aid to ships. He has been bitten by a conger eel, trapped in 
a sunken troopship, and buried under concrete. He has sawed off human limbs under water 
and salvaged human bones, and twice he was nearly murdered under water at Hong Kong. 
During the First World War he was diving from a warship off the Dardanelles, and in the 
Second World War he was senior diver on the laying of the Accra Pipeline. Between the wars 
he played a leading part in the biggest salvage operation in hisory—taising the German Fleet 
at Scapa Flow. He is still diving today. The author reveals the principles and practices of 
deep-sea diving, and shows how they have developed during the past fifty years. He looks 
forward as well as back, and discusses how modern inventions like armoured diving dress, 
television, and the aqualung may affect diving. In a thoughtful analysis of submarine dis- 
asters he suggests how loss of life might have been prevented in the past and could be pre- 
vented in the future 

GRUMME, MARGUERITE. Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law and Protocol. St. 
Louis 16: The Author, 3830 Humphrey St. 1953. 66 pp. $1. This manual contains a meet- 
ing agenda and a basic convention agenda plus a simplified basic chart of motions. The 
manual contains 44 pages of parliamentary law and 22 pages on club protocol. The club 
protocol section gives precedent established on club procedures and courtesies—the ‘how 
to do” things correctly. Officers, of course, will use the manual mainly for quick reference. 
Where the membership is concerned, and there are always a certain number new to club pro- 
cedures, the manual offers a complete basic outline for quick study and use. The knowledge 
gained instills confidence to participate in meetings and to accept officer and committee 
work. An informed membership smooths the way for the officers and produces an interesting 
and fast business meeting 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1954. 445 pp. $5. Alive with the magic of Theodore Roosevelt's inspiring 
personality, this is the story of the joys and struggles, the defeats and triumphs of a family 
that made headlines and history for a quarter of a century. As head of the clan, TR was both 
champion and companion, a man who put as much energy into an obstacle race on the lawn 
as he did into a presidential campaign. An unbeatable spirit put him out front in everything 
he did, as Governor of New York, in the Navy Department, in the wild charge up San 
Juan Hill, as head of state. “Hit the line hard” was Teddy's advice to his children. As a 
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result there was a refreshing boldness and directness about all the Roosevelts, whether it was 
Alice enlivening a staid party with a cap pistol, or Archie dispensing with a presumptuous 
news photographer 

HAGER, A. R. Dateline Paris. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1954. 190 pp. $2.75 
Judy has been with the Mercury for five years working her way up from copy girl to cub re 
porter, to political reporter, and now she gets her big break—foreign correspondent. She, 
Judith Merrill, is to leave for France in two weeks. She is thrilled yet humble as she thinks 
how much she owes to the good sisters at the convent orphanage who taught her typing and 
stenography, French and German, and who were responsible for shaping a newspaper career 
that led to this foreign assignment. On the boat going to France, she got her first thrilling 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty, and it made her deeply awate of her responsibility as a for 
eign correspondent for the American press. ““Oh, God, '’she prayed, “let it keep shining 
always and make me worthy to serve."’ On that very boat, she scooped her first big story 
when she was granted an interview with Her Royal Highness Princess Marie Charlotte 
ruler of the Principality of Carolingia. Judy did not know then that two years later she would 
play an important part in rescuing the Princess in a kidnap plot 

HALSEY, MAXWELL. Let's Drive Right. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Company 
1954. 496 pp. $3.48. This book has been written especially for high-school driver educa- 
tion courses by an eminent authority in the traffic safety field. Pupil should not only be in 
terested in the reading matter, but also in the attractive format and the many cartoons, dia- 
grams, and photographs that appear on almost every page. Through its problem-solving 
approach, students can learn to make “behind-the-wheel’’ decisions based on sound atti 
tudes and good judgment. After studying Unit 1 on Attitudes and Judgment, and Unit 2 
on the Mechanics of Driving, they can apply what they've learned to the solution of “‘realife 
driving problems in Unit 3. Thus, when youngsters slide behind the wheel of a car, they'll 
bring with them not only skills, but also values, standards, judgment— intangibles which 
often save lives. The text also includes a fourth unit on the future of the ‘automotive age 
showing teenagers some of the important ways they can help in promoting the progress of 
traffic safety. At the end of the text is a section on the Uniform Traffic Law and, following 
that, a Glossary and Index. The organization of the book makes for easy adaptability co 
many different class situations; its questions to discuss, projects to explore, and problems 
to solve encourage critical thinking on the part of students; and its comprehensiveness 
assures thorough coverage of the traffic safety field. Study aids and reading lists by Leslie 
Silvervale are included 

Hammond's Ambassador World Atlas. Maplewood, N.J.: C.S. Hammond and Co. 1954 
416 pp. $12.50. This book is a collection of information selected from a vast amount of 
geographical data and then correlated into a comprehensive atlas. In this graphic story of 
today’s world are maps dealing with the geographical aspects of the major physical and social 
sciences—astronomy, topography, climatology, demography, linguistics, political science, 
etc. To make the index more interesting and useful, descriptive gazeteer entries are included 
for larger cities of the world. As an added feature, street maps are included of many of these 
cities because of their importance as business and cultural centers 

The atlas contains 241 large scale, detailed maps, showing political subdivisions, relief 
features, and railroads, in separate distinctive colors. Included also are 85 inset maps of 
congested and important areas. There are 37 maps showing land forms, vegetation, tem- 
perature, rainfall, and population distribution of all continents and the United States. There 
are also resource-relief maps and individual three-dimensional USA state maps with ‘separate 
county colors, and provinces of Canada maps showing virtually every city, village, railroad, 
national park, and reservoir. Maps of human and physical geography in 32 vivid colors 
afford a comparative study of world geographical distribution. Included also are stratosphere 
view maps of the earth showing the relative positions of the continents and the oceans and 
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air age and polar area maps with dates of renowned discoveries and expeditions. There are 
over 100,000 entries and 80 city street maps in the atlas. There are also descriptive paragraphs 
about 2,500 principal world cities. Throughout the index are photegraphs of interesting 
places. A pocket International Map of the World (44” x 33”) on Mercator's projection 
makes map reading easy 

HANSON, LAWRENCE and ELISABETH. Chinese Gordon. New York 10: Funk and 
Wagnalls. 1954. 256 pp. $4. This is a biography of one of the most fearless and fantastic 
men who ever lived—the candid portrait of a “glorious eccentric,” a product of Victorian 
England. All England was shocked at the news of the death of its great general, “Chinese” 
Gordon, at Khartoum in the Egyptian Sudan on January 26, 1885. The hordes of the Mahdi 
had massacred Gordon's small garrison just two days before a belated British relief expedi- 
tion arrived. The warrior who had been a legendary figure to his countrymen in his lifetime 
was now eulogized as a soldier-martyr, betrayed by those for whom he had died 


HARDY, S. K. A New Land Needs Singing. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954. 184 
pp. $2.95. This book tells the story of an actual heroine of the early days of the Big Bend 
country near Grand Coulee and the Columbia River where the Coulee Dam has recently 
been completed. She was a spirited, dynamic woman who sparked the trek from the farms 
»f Iowa to the glorious promise of the new lands. ‘The people there need my voice,” she 
said 

HARRISON, BRIAN. South-East Asia. New York 17: St. Martin's Press. 1954. 280 
pp. $3.50. The early South-East Asian civilizations were shaped partly by the Chinese, and 
came principally under Indian influence until the advent of the Arab voyagers. Professor 
Harrison outlines the rise and fall of these empires, and shows their political and commercial 
development. The Portuguese and Spanish first infilerated the islands in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, heralding the Dutch and English East India Companies which began trading a century 
later. But the full impact of the West, culturally and politically, was not felt in South-East 
Asia until the 1840's. Professor Harrison shows throughout how in every century the people 
of South-East Asia have been influenced by outside cultural and economic factors. For the 
last two thousand years, these countries have been working out the consequences of new 
problems presented by Europe or the rest of Asia 

HART, W. L. Trigonometry.’ Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1954. 366 pp. $3.75 

This high-school text will be of especial interest for those students who are preparing for 
engineering and technical schools. It begins with work with acute angles, treating the gen- 
eral angle later in the book. It gives a full and balanced treatment of both the computa- 
tional and the analytical aspects of trigonometry, emphasizing those analytical aspects that 
are important in later collegiate mathematics. The discussion of logarithmic computation 
and numerical trigonometry is well-rounded and is provided with many applications. The 
book Includes discussions of significant digits, accuracy of certain results, and computation. 
There are also numerous review exercises, including a very large comprehensive review list 
at the end of the plane trigonometry. In addition to the content of plane trigonometry, the 
book treats spherical trigonometry briefly, and includes the complete W. L. Hart Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. Answers for the odd-numbered problems appear at the back of 
the book, and the answers to the even-numbered problems are provided in a separate pamph- 
let, free of charge 


HASHIMOTO, MOCHITSURA. Sunk. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1954. 
288 pp. $3.95. This is the story of a lost cause. Covering each phase of the Battle of the 
Pacific from Pearl Harbor to Leyte Gulf to Okinawa, it is a remarkable account of the Jap- 
anese submarine service, written by one of four commanders who survived the war. Here is 
much new information hitherto unknown to the Amercian public, including full details of 
the bombing of the West Coast of the United States, the human torpedoes, and the midget 
submarines. Distinguished by Commander Edward L. Beach's introduction, this is both a 
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fresh picture of the Pacific War and a fascinating story of Japanese psychology. It contains 
incredible stories of torpedo rationing, lack of radar, inadequate equipment, and outmoded 
strategy. Combining personal experience with naval history, the author has written a book 
which is both entertaining and informative. 

HATCHER, H. M., and ANDREWS, M. E. Adventuring in Home Living, Book I. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1954. 512 pp. $3.60. Book I, first in the series of three 
all-purpose secondary-school homemaking texts, is planned for boys and girls in early adoles- 
cence. In this book the suggestions of hundreds of boys and girls guided the presentation 
of content. Following the results of a research study on what teenagers like to read and on 
what kind of homemaking text they would most desire, the authors have used an informal, 
conversational approach, incorporating stories into the classwork described. Through the 
adventures of various homemaking classes and their teachers, the units show students set- 
ting goals, analyzing problems, seeking information, and evaluating progress. The reading 
level has been kept well within the range of most young teenagers. The teaching procedures 
stress teacher-pupil co-operation in planning and carrying out classwork. In addition, op- 
portunities for “Planning What Your Class Will Do” are given. This new text has a double- 
column format with easy-to-read type, excellent drawings and photographs, and sixteen 
pages of two- and four-color illustrations. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Annie Oakley of the Wild West. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 256 pp. $4.50. At the turn of the century when Buffalo Bill's famous Wild West 
Show was the show of shows, Annie Oakley never failed to dazzle the crowds that always 
came to see her. Star of the troupe, along with Colonel Cody himself, her skill with a rifle 
left the audience breathless. Right before your eyes, easily and quickly, Annie shot down 
six glass balls thrown in the air simultaneously, and she did it from the back of a cantering 
pony. This was one of her simpler feats, for ‘Little Sureshot,"’ as she came to be known, was 
one of the most phenomenal markswomen of all time. Her story is a fascinating piece of 
Americana 

HEINLEIN, R. A. The Star Beast. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1954. 288 
pp. $2.50. The author's ‘space z00"’ is unique—there is an unusual animal in each of his 
books. Lummox, whose story is told in this book, is an extraordinary creature that endears 
itself to us in the first chapters. The creature is—we believe as we read—the pet of John 
Thomas Stuart XII—a good many years from now. At the end we discover Lummox has 
quite different ideas about the relationship. Who is Lummox? It is some time before the 
reader really finds out. 

HELLER, RUTH. Carols for Christmas. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 1954. 64 pp. 
This is a selection of 45 carols for soprano-alto-baritone voices which may be used by the 
changing voice group at the junior high-school level or the adult chorus lacking tenors 
Carols from 11 different countries are included. 

HELLER, RUTH; THIEL, MILDRED, et a/. Unto Thee We Sing. Chicago: Hall and 
McCreary Co. 1954. 96 pp. This is a selection of 28 two-part sacred choruses for any age 
level. Included are anthems, masterworks, chorals, carols, and hymn-anthems. Most of the 
numbers are suitable for duet. It also includes special seasonal music. 

HENREY, MRS. ROBERT. Madeleine—Young Wife. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
1954. 380 pp. $4. For years the author had a strong desire for a place of her own where she 
could put down stakes and where her baby could be born. In 1937, accompanied by her 
husband, she crossed the channel from England to Le Havre and, after an amusing search, 
found a small farm in Normandy surrounded by orchards. This she purchased and built a 
new home on the property for the occupants of the farmhouse. The farm was only a few 
miles from Le Havre, and after war erupted, the Henreys got used to flights of German bomb- 
ers. Life in Normandy soon became so perilous they had to escape west and, after a series 
of exciting adventures, returned to England. The author provides a graphic description of 
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life in wartime London. When the war ended she returned to Normandy and was reunited 
with her mother who had not been able to leave France. The two women, using what few 
tools they had and with little help from neighbors, gradually got the old farmhouse back 
into some semblance of decency and the farm into operation. There they picked up the 
pieces of their interrupted lives 

HENRY, WILL. Death of a Legend. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 255 pp. 
$3. The real Jesse James will always remain part man, part myth. He lived that way, he died 
that way. It was the way he himself planned it and wanted it. But it is time for a long, hard 
look at Dr. Samuel's pale-eyed stepson—a look which peers beyond the popular fictions and 
stares flatly at the unpalatable facts. Jesse James was, in all truth, an incredibly wicked man 
In re-creating, from the available records of the Pinkerton National Detective Agency and 
other bona-fide law-enforcement organizations of the time, the wild and willful life of Jesse 
W. James, the author has provided a last look at the famous face behind the calico bandana. 
That look may not be enjoyed by the reader as swift-galloping fiction or as hard-glaring fact. 
In either case the result is likely to be the one the author has so starkly envisioned in his 
title, and so excitingly developed in his memorable recounting of the Death of a Legend. 

HENRY, WILL. The Fourth Horseman. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 255 pp. 
$2.75. A gaunt young giant, astride a blood bay stallion, rode into Peaceful Basin one day 
in the 1880's, seeking a place to hide out from the possé that was close on his heels. White- 
haired Jim Stanton gave him refuge, let him join the JS crew and work for a year in return for 
a dozen mares. But before long Stanton realized that he had let a lion into his house. Frank 
Rachel's past was shrouded in mystery, yet as he rode the Basin he showed quickly that he 
had a way with horses. After his year with Stanton, he took his stallion and his mares up into 
the hills and founded his own Apache Bench ranch. Here, in this picturesque corner of the 
southwest territory, Rachel found a home, a friend, and a woman. Will Henry has built 
his story on the true-life historical background of the never-to-be-forgotten Tonto Basin war. 


HIGHET, GILBERT. The Art of Teaching. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 
284 pp. 95c. This book is a teacher's study of every aspect of his art: the nature of teaching; 
the province of the teacher; the teacher's methods and media; the art as it has been practiced 
by such great teachers of the past as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Jesus; and teaching as it 
occurs daily between parents and children, husbands and wives, doctors and patients, and 
in other relationships. A Vintage book. 

HOFSTADTER, RICHARD. The American Political Tradition. New York 22: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1954. 412 pp. 95c. This book is a study of men and ideas in American politics, 
from the Founding Fathers to F.D.R., and an explanation of our national nostalgia for our 
past. There are chapters on Jefferson, Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and others who helped to shape our present political thinking and political ideals. Knopf 
first published this book in 1948. A Vintage book. 

HOLZMAN, R. S. Stormy Ben Butler. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 317 pp. 
$5. Controversy still surrounds the name of General Benjamin F. Butler, one of America’s 
most dynamic and picturesque figures during the tumultuous latter half of the last century. 
In 1862 Jefferson Davis instructed Confederate officers to hang General Butler immediately 
upon his capture as “an outlaw and common enemy of mankind.”’ But one of Butler's 
obituaries declared that “Butler all his life had been on the side of law and order.”’ Every- 
thing about Butler's personality seemed to generate an atmosphere of contention and dis- 
agreement. A Massachusetts democrat who cast fifty ballots for the nomination of Jefferson 
Davis for president in 1860, Butler was later to advocate that Davis be hanged. As a result 
of his notorious military governorship of New Orleans, Butler was commonly referred to 
in the South as “Butler the Beast."’ Earlier the Confederacy had offered him a high govern- 
ment post. A West Point rejectee, Butler became senior Major General in the Union Army, 
outranked only by aged Mexican War veterans. Butler was a sensationally successful lawyer 
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who argued, and won, a case before the Supreme Court at the age of twenty-seven, and who 
handled personal litigation for President Pierce. But his military career was spectacularly 
disastrous 

HOSKINS, H. L. The Middle East. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 319 pp 
$4.75. Demonating the Suez Canal, the main artery between Europe and the Far East, and 
the center of more than one half of the world’s oil supply, the Middle East demands the 
constant attention of an anxious western world. Unimpeded use of the Canal and access to 
the huge petroleum reserves of the Middle East are essential in the struggle against Commu- 
nist aggression. Of equal concern to the United States and its democratic partners is the 
fact that the comparative weakness and political unpredictableness of Middle Eastern states 
makes them vulnerable. The danger, the author points out, lies not alone in the threat of 
open attack by the Soviet Union, but also in the unrest stirred by a militant and growing 
nationalism. Major sources of friction abound: the Partition of Palestine, the Anglo-Iranian 
oil dispute, latent Arab nationalism, control of the Suez. 

HOUSE, M. L. Here We Come A-Caroling. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 1954 
40 pp. This is a collection of 22 Christmas carols arranged for two-part treble voices. It 
includes selections from English, French, Welsh, German, and Latin 

HOWLETT, DUNCAN. Man Against the Church. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1954 
255 pp. $3.50. This is an analysis of today's churches by the occupant of one of America’s 
most distinguished pulpits—the historic First Church in Boston (founded 1630) 

HUNT, W. B., and E. C. 101 Alphabets. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Pub. Co. 1954. 192 pp 
$3.75. Two brothers well known in commercial art circles for their previous books, Sixt) 
Alphabets and Lettering of Today, have produced a new expanded manual of lettering styles 
for the use of students, artists, designers, advertising men, and all others interested in letter 
ing. The new book supplies more than 100 complete styles of lettering ranging from the 
basic Roman alphabet to modern and novelty styles. According to the artists, some were 
created through necessity to fill a need; others were inspired by seeing just one or two un 
usual characters. Convinced that the average artist learns more from actually seeing an al- 
phabet, the authors have prepared large plates of each alphabet which make up a larger por- 
tion of the book. To assure consistency in style, each alphabet shown is complete. Com- 
ments are limited to short explanations pointing out the adaptability and application of each 
lettering style. 

In the case of the Roman alphabet which is so basic and so widely useful, the authors 
have supplied a detailed geometrical analysis which will be especially helpful to architects, 
stonecutters and others who have occasion to refer to good letter design. The new specimens 
include a Gothic alphabet with Oriental influences; rustic alphabets for outdoor and camp 
lettering, alphabets carefully copied from old hand-cut type, as well as a selection of decora- 
tive cloister initial alphabets. 

IZZARD, RALPH. An Innocent on Everest. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954 
319 pp. $3.75. This is an exciting adventure story of an English newspaperman, which 
appeals because of its dramatic background and the sidelights which it throws on the duties 
and responsibilities of correspondents and newspaper reporters in faraway places. Mr. 
Izzard, no mountain climber, calls himself ‘a mountain traveler’’ and has made five explora- 
tory trips into Himalayan country as newspaper correspondent for the London Daily Mail 

The time of this adventure is that of the successful English conquest of Mount Everest 
The story opens with the author in Cairo, where he had just returned from Kenya. Here he 
is suddenly ordered by his paper to be off to Katmandu as soon as possible in an attempt to 
beat the advance party of the official British expedition which was due in Bombay momen- 
tarily. The author's newspaper was particularly anxious to beat correspondents of a rival 
newspaper which was co-sponsoring the Everest expedition and was the official paper for 
the news. 
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Izzard had a difficult time acquiring mountain equipment in the lowland cities of India, 
but he does manage to get some material together and after a stay in Katmandu does make 
the long and difficult journey to Namche Bazar in a matter of fourteen days, a new European 
record. His footgear consisted of two pairs of tennis shoes. How he got within a few miles 
of the Everest massif, how he returned to Katmandu, and how he proceeded to get material 
back to his newspaper makes a fascinating and absorbing account. 

JENKINS, GLADYS; BAUER, WILLIAM; and SHACTER, HELEN. Teen-Agers 
Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1954. 296 pp. $3.60. A problem-solving approach 
and visual aids are features of this health and guidance text. This new high-school book 
points up current teen-age problems in five sections dealing with personality, social living, 
body growth and care, family relationships, and “looking ahead."’ Within each of these units 
boys and girls read about young people, much like themselves, who meet typical teen-age 
problems and go about solving them through role playing, panel discussions, and buzz 
sessions. Cartoon situations, diagrams, and the ““Trans-Vision"’ section—8 full-color, trans- 
parent pages showing the parts of the body layer by layer—are visual teaching and learning 
aids built into the text. Here new techniques are used to help young people better under- 
stand themselves mentally, socially, and physically. “Applying What You Have Learned” 
and “Doing Your Own Research"’ are two suggested activity sections found at the close of 
each unit. Pertinent books, pamphlets, and films are referred to throughout the text. These 
source materials, along with additional aids, are compiled into one reference section found 
at the close of the book. 

KENT, RICHARD. The Howseholder's Manual. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1954. 144 pp. 25c. This is a guide to buying, 
blueprinting, or remodeling a new or old house or apartment. It covers a wide gamut of 
topics from mortgages to maintenance and home repairs. A Signet Key book. 

KIERAN, MARGARET and JOHN. John James Audubon. New York 22: Random 
House. 1954. 192 pp. $1.50. To most Americans, the name Audubon means birds, in their 
natural colors. Bird lovers check every bird they see against the pictures and notes of John 
James Audubon. Yet 150 years ago the friends of that young Frenchman had little hope of 
his winning success in anything. Such a charming daydreamer as he was, always watching 
birds and sketching them in the most minute detail! In despair, his father sent the boy off 
to America to manage a farm, little thinking that the birds of Pennsylvania would be so 
numerous and so distracting. Debts and business failuges piled up. Time after time Audubon 
moved on to a new business project. But in each new location there were new birds to study! 
Each of Audubon’'s pictures showed a life-size bird in its natural color. So true to life was 
each portrayal that the birds almost seemed to breathe. He would make such a record of 
every bird in America, the artist decided. And to that end he drove himself night and day, 
walking hundreds of miles through the woods to sketch some new warbler or its mate. 
Through it all his faithful wife Lucy stood by him, patient and encouraging. 

KNIGHT, R. A. The Land Beyond. New York: Whittlesey House. 1954. 219 pp. 

2.95. This is the story of a mountain boy and his great dog Regis and of the journey they 
made across the Alps, through the Pass of the Great St. Bernard, to become part of the fa- 
mous Children’s Crusade. David lived in the region which is now Switzerland. His father, 
an English knight, had brought home from an earlier Crusade an Egyptian mastiff, known 
as a tiger dog, and David had grown up with one of the great dog's descendants. When 
the fervor to save the Holy Land spread even to the children, the two set off with high hopes. 

KOMROFF, MANUEL. Napoleon. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1954. 189 pp. 
$2.75. Napoleon, a brigadier general fighting for the Republic, came to the attention Of the 
French government when he routed the “invincible” British fleet at Toulon. If he could 
crush the Royalist uprising in France, they said, he would be made second in command of the 
Army. Driven by personal ambition, Napoleon accepted the offer. With “a whiff of grape- 
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shot"’ he quelled the rioting mobs in the streets of Paris. The Little Corporal, born on the 
island of Corsica of poor peasant stock, became a hero overnight. A grateful public voted 
him First Consul for life. In return he reorganized the economic structure of the nation, 
established the Bank of France, codified its laws in what later became known as the Napole 
onic code, reopened churches and schools closed since the Revolution ten years before, and 
began planning the campaigns that were to bring to France her greatest glory and most 
shattering defeats 

LANDIS, J. T. and M. G. Building Your Life. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954 
345 pp. $3.20. This book has been written to help young people as they strive to make a 
healthy growth toward maturity in all their relationships—at home, at school, and in their 
community. The book is divided into six parts—About You, Learning To Understand 
Others, Obligations, You and Your Family, Physical and Mental Health, and Growing Up 
Economically. Every part, in addition to the discussion, also includes teaching aids, addi- 
tional reading suggestions, and other material which helps the teacher to expand any or all 
units to meet the particular demands of her pupils. Self-evaluation tests are included with 
each of the 29 chapters to help the pupil understand his present development. Review ques- 
tions, key words and phrases, problems and activities, sociodrama, ideas for role playing, 
class surveys, special talks, films, and other aids are also included at the end of each chapter 

LANDIS, P. H. Your Dating Days. New York 36: Whittlesey House. 1954. 155 pp 
$2.50. Here is an interesting, realistic book for young moderns. It discusses with candor and 
vitality the personal problems in family living, courtship, and marriage that are the most 
pressing concern of young people everywhere. Topics include—Understanding the Oppo- 
site Sex, Competition Between the Sexes, Personality Needs and Dating, Deciding At 
What Age To Marry, Selecting a “One and Only,"” How Do I Know It's Love?, Getting 
Together on Money Matters. It gives a picture of the problems that have arisen with teen- 
agers who have delayed marriage for education or military service, as well as with those wh: 
have married early. Its emphasis is on the family unit and on the attitudes that lead to hap- 
piness and success in marriage 

LANE, F.C. All About the Insect World. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 151 py 
$1.95. Tales of magicians and sorcerers grow pale beside the reports of scientists who have 
studied the insect world and its billions of inhabitants, for the insect world is a believe-it 
or-not world where some creatures look like tiny monsters, all scales and spikes and horns 
Some look more like queer machines than living things, and others are as lovely as fairy 
blossoms. In this book the author gives a vivid account of the amazing variety of six 
legged creatures that aid and torment man from air, sea, and land. His own studies and ot 
servations of the insect world have taken him into many out-of-the-way places where exotic 
butterflies and grotesque beetles live their strange life cycles. Now he gives a first-hand report 
of some of the most interesting and startling of our present-day insects 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Dreamboats for Trudy. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1954. 191 pp. $2.75. A summer in Europe! It had long been one of fifteen-year-old 
Trudy’s daydreams, and now they were really going—she and Mother, Trudy’s new ste 
father, and his two children. The trip was bound to be wonderful, even though Trudy still 
had the feeling of not quite belonging with this new family. It was one thing to have a 
father you hardly knew and a rambunctious ten-year-old for a brother, but it was something 
else again to have a new sister like Brooke. Also fifteen, but discouragingly perfect, Brooke 
was blond, talented, always neatly dressed, and poised. Unlike Trudy with her unruly red 
hair and way of doing things without thinking, Brooke never seemed to find herself in 


awkward situations. 

LESLIE, DESMOND, and ADAMSKI, GEORGE. Fiying Saucers Have Landed. New 
York 36: British Book Centre, 420 W. 45th St. 1954. 232 pp. $3.50. Flying saucers have 
landed in the United States. Despite the Air Force secrecy, two encounters with visitors from 
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outer space are here recorded and testified to. George Adamski of Mount Palomar, Califor- 
nia, and six companions encountered in the desert nearby a visitor from outer space. The 
complete account of this interview is made public for the first time, as well as a number of 
startling photographs showing not one bur several distinct types of flying saucers in greater 
detail than ever before 


LEWIS, OSCAR. Hawaii. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 183 pp. $1.50 
When Japanese planes dropped their bombs on Pearl Harbor in 1941, the eyes of the world 
were focused on the Hawaiian Islands. Within twenty-four hours the United States had de- 
clared war on Japan and was rushing ships, planes, and men to the defense of the Territory 
of Hawaii, for those Pacific Islands are an important part of the United States. They are so 
important that they may someday become the forty-ninth state in the Union. In this book 
the author tells the fascinating story of the islands that have become famous as the Cross 
roads of the Pacific 


LINDQUIST, LILLY. French for Daily Use. Columbus 15: Charles E. Merrill Books 
1946. 96 pp. (8%" x 11%") 36c. Each lesson begins with a “‘lecture,"’ or reading, which 
pupils read easily and with enjoyment because it is based on everyday situations with which 
they are familiar in their own lives. Drawings and maps illustrate each reading selection, aid 
the beginning pupil in understanding the text, and increase his appreciation of the reading 
topic. A French-English word list is made up of words common to nearly all beginning 
French texts and are those found most frequently in everyday use. Of the total vocabulary 
of 730 words (not including 52 proper names of persons and places, and 38 cognates with 
ilmost identical spelling in French and English), 96 per cent are contained in Tharp’s Basic 
French Vocabulary. Of these words, moreover, 88 per cent are within the 3,000, and 70 per 
cent within the first 1,500 most frequently used words of the Vander Beke and Cheydleur 
lists. Questions, designed to build vocabulary and develop facility in expression, follow the 
vocabulary section of each lesson. Each section dealing with grammar is immediately fol- 


lowed by practice exercises which enable the pupil to master the principles of grammar 


illustrated in the examples. Each group of five lessons is followed by a summarizing review 
test. This maintenance program: is based upon the most important materials of the pre- 
ceding five lessons 

LIU, BEATRICE. Littl Wu and the Watermelons. Chicago 5: Follet Publishing Co. 
1954. 96 pp. (7%" x 10”) $2.50. The scene of this tale is in southwest China. Little Wu is 
not Chinese, but a member of one of the many old tribes who live in that part of China. As 
he went about his daily work of riding the water buffalo to pasture, he had a dream of some- 
how earning enough money to buy his mother a silver ornament. How he helped his family 


become landowners makes an interesting story 


LOUNSBERRY, FRED. 103 Lyrics of Cole Porter. New York 22: Random House. 
1954. 256 pp. $3.50. Happy is the word for Cole Porter's songs. Some are sentimental, 
some comic, some sad—but mostly these lyrics are happy, playful, saucy words that were 
set to music by one of today's great tunesmiths. And whether they're devilish comedy or 
divine love songs, these lyrics make good reading. In this book you'll find hit songs from 
such unforgettable musical comedies and movies as Fifty Million Frenchmen, Anything Goes, 
DuBarry Was a Lady, Panama Hattie, and Kiss Me, Kate. Among the songs are “ Miss Otis 
Regrets, Let's Misbehave,"’ “Don't Fence Me In,” “I Hate Men,"’ “Easy To Love,”’ 

I've Got You Under My Skin,” “What Is This Thing Called Love?’ ‘My Heart Belongs 
to Daddy,’ “Begin the Beguine," “‘Rosalie,"’ “You're the Top,"’ and “Night and Day.” 
Also included in this book are rare additional choruses from Cole Porter's private production 
scripts, which give the reader some surprise dividends. The index lists the songs alphabeti- 
cally by title and by the first line of the chorus and of the verse. All in all, this book is going 
to bring back many fond memories of the Roaring Twenties and the Cock-eyed Thirties. 
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LYON, JESSICA. To Have and Not Hold. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 1954 
205 pp. $2.50. Filled with the wonders of New York and her job in an architect's office, 
Gwen Jeffreys’ world is complete when she becomes engaged to ambitious young Phil 
Webb. Bur all too soon their happiness falls under the shadow of Gwen's unreasoning 
jealousy over Phil's attachment to his work and associates. Feeling left out of an important 
part of Phil’s world, and bewildered by her own inability to control an overpowering sense 
of possessiveness, she strikes out bitterly against the things she loves most. As her failure 
with Phil becomes clearer, Gwen begins the uphill struggle to earn the right to hold the 
love that has been given to her 

MacKAYE, LORING. Pat's New Worlds. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co 
1954. 252 pp. $3. Fora penniless boy like Pat with a flimsy education, to think of attending 
Harvard University to become a doctor was madness—as mad as his Irish mother's idea of 
coming to America. But off he starts. Pat's friends are an old sailor who has been beached, 
the Yankee boy the sailor holds in amiable captivity, and presently, Professor Louis Agassiz 
who shows Pat the wonders of an alligator. He comes to know also Lowell, Holmes, and 
Longfellow and other members of the Saturday Club. The Flyngam, another Irish boy, is his 
enemy: and it seems as if even a town the size of Boston can’t hold them both 

MacKELLAR, WILLIAM. The Mystery of the Ruined Abbey. New York 36: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 192 pp. $2.75. Here*is an exciting mystery. The 
time is the present. The place is Scotland. The clues lead to an ancient abbey where the 
ghost of Lady Ferguson is reported to roam and cry out 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. The Life of the Bee. New York 22: New American Li 
brary of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1954. 168 pp. 35c. This is the story of the 
organization and life within the hive. A Mentor book. 

MALVERN, GLADYS. The Foreigner. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co 
1954. 220 pp. $2.75. When the widowed Naomi tells her widowed daughters-in-law that 
they need not return with her to her country, Ruth makes the first of many great decisions 
She and Naomi must face the terrors of the wilderness with its wild beasts and men, deserts, 
strange waters, plagues of locusts. In a time of great hunger, Ruth may not touch the 
familiar food the Hebrews deem unclean. Many things are harder for the gently reared, but 
Ruth has great depths of courage and devotion. When they come to the land of Judea, 
Naomi is welcomed. Now Ruth is the stranger, the foreigner. How she finds love and a 
great position in her new country is a wonderful story, and the customs and traditions that 
prompted her actions are clearly told. Laws, rituals, customs, routes, trades, geography are 
so well described that the reader really feels that he himself moves through these fabulous 
lands of long ago, looking and seeing for himself 

MANN, THOMAS. Death in Venice and Seven Other Stories. New York 22: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1954. 404 pp. 95c. This book brings together eight of those stories and short 
novels for which the author is as well known as for his longer works, in the translation by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. The collection includes “Mario and the Magician,”’ ‘Disorder and Early 
Sorrow,”’ and ‘“Tonio Kroger."’ All the stories in the present book appeared in the collection 
“Stories of Three Decades,’ which Knopf published in 1951. A Vintage book 


MARSH, I. T., and EHRE, EDWARD, editors. Best Sports Stories—1954. New York 
10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 328 pp. $3.50. For ten years this annual volume has been 
giving sports fans the very best of the newspaper and magazine sportswriting during the year, 
as well as the year’s best action shots by news photographers. The three prize-winning stories 
were selected this year by a distinguished panel of judges—John Chamberlain, Bob Consi- 
dine, and Quentin Reynolds. They picked the winners from stories covering every major 
field of athletics. Ed Danforth of The Atlanta Journal wins the Best News Story award for 
his piece about the Kentucky Derby entitled “Late for the Dancer."’ The Best News-Feature 
Story award goes to Bill Corum of The New York Journal-American for his “Happy Anni- 
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versary,” a write-up of a party for a retiring newspaperman. And the award for the Best 
Magazine Story is won by W. C. Heinz for his story of boxer Billy Graham, ‘Punching Out a 
Living,”” which appeared in Collier's 

MASTERSON, W. H. William Blount. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press 
1954. 390 pp. $6. William Blount of North Carolina grew up in the turbulent period of the 
American Revolution. He served in the army and in the Continental Congress, and was a 
powerful figure in his frequent terms in the state's legislature. He was also a member of the 
Federal Constitutional Convention in 1787 and was influential in his state's adoption of the 
Constitution. Blount's career reflects the color and sweep of our early national history. His 
many activities carried him from eastern states and national capitals to western frontier out- 
posts. He associated with all classes of men from Indian traders to Presidents. In this breadth 
and in his significance in our early business and political affairs is a life of vivid interest. The 
story of William Blount describes a man who combined the two significant roles of business- 
man and politician in the formative period of American history. The businessman and the 
politician have been particularly interesting figures in this country—where business success 
and political experimentation have been of international significance 

Blount was a friend of Washington, Jefferson, Robert Morris, and Aaron Burr; he first 
ifted Andrew Jackson to public notice, and his influence maintained the early careers of 
Jackson, John Sevier, W. C. C. Claiborne, and other leaders. In 1790, Blount was appointed 
Governor and Indian Superintendent of the far West area, now the state of Tennessee. His 
contests there with French and Spanish agents and his administration of the Indian affairs 
both in war and peace constitute a vital part of the Southwestern history in that critical 
period. Meanwhile, his vast land speculations produced equally important repercussions 
In 1796 when Tennessee became a state, Blount was elected to the United States Senate, 
when he took part in national political battles. In Congress, Blount’s political and business 
careers involved him in the famous Blount conspiracy, culminating in the first-precedent- 
forming senatorial impeachment trial in American history. 

McNEER, MAY. War Chief of the Seminoles. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 
190 pp. $1.50. During the Seminole War, more than one hundred years ago, Osceola’s cry 
was often heard in the woods and swamps of Florida. It was a warning that the Indian 
leader was once again on the warpath, perhaps to make another successful attack on the 
seasoned troops of the United States Army. A just man himself, Osceola was fighting to 
win justice for his people, the tribes who had settled in Florida in the 17th century and whose 
land was being coveted by newcomers: penniless “‘borderers”’ and wealthy plantation owners 
Skirmishes and attacks at last burst into a war that, because of Osceola’s skillful leadership, 
became the most difficult campaign ever undertaken against the Indians 

McQUIRE, EDNA, and PORTWOOD, T. B. Our Free Nation. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co. 1954. 736 pp. This book describes the principal events that have shaped the life 
of our nation. The book is divided into eight units, each of which deals with one particular 
period or movement in our history. Each unit is introduced by a short quotation or quota- 
tions from literature. These have been chosen to help pupils understand the mood and 
meaning of the period. At the close of each division is a section entitled “The Past Marches 
Down.” This section shows how problems arising in a distant period of history still affect 
our lives today. These are the threads, as it were, that extend down through the years. At the 
close of each unit is a section entitled “Our American Heritage."" Here are accounts of in- 
teresting and often amusing incidents from the past. The words and ideas of the text are 
such as to make pupils get a sense of enjoyment out of reading. When new words and ideas 
are introduced, they are explained at that point. At the end of each of the 22 chapters, sug- 
gested activities are found. There are maps, charts, diagrams, and pictures to add interest 
and reality to the written words so that the pupil will understand more clearly and remember 
more fully their meaning. 
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MEADER, S. W. The Buckboard Stranger. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1954. 219 pp. $2.75. The stranger came by moonlight, riding a western buckboard behind 
a big dun horse. To Chuck Randall and his friend Barney Burke, this man in the ten-gallon 
hat and Texas boots was a figure of romance and adventure. In the sleepy New Hampshire 
village he created a new kind of excitement, and through most of that summer his gambling 
and horse-racing kept the place in a turmoil. How the boys helped solve the mystery of the 
stranger's background supplies a thrilling climax to the story 

MEIGS, E. B. Sing, Morning Star. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954. 117 pp. $2.50 
Baldwin loved beautiful Cathy de Saint Croix, sister of his dearest friend, Geoffrey, a knight 
destined to become a monk. The story moves with a certain serenity which yet is charged 
with fire as the Holy Sepulcher is again threatened and Baldwin, facing certain death, finds a 
peace and a glory which no victory at arms or in the Council Chamber could give. Geoffrey, 
in order to care for his friend in his last days, has become a Lazarite, a member of the Order 
of St. John which cared only for the unclean. Cathy, true to Baldwin and in spite of great 
persuasion from another handsome knight, remains with the dying boy on the palace roof, 
under the stars until the night draws back and the dawn has come. There is so much sheer 
beauty in this lovely tale of devotion and sacrifice that one wishes in this day of materialism 
it might be endlessly repeated for our young people 

MITFORD, NANCY. Madame de Pompadour. New York 22: Random House. 1954 
334 pp. $4.75. Gay, high-spirited Madame de Pompadour directed and inspired the artists 
of her day; even the king came to share her love of beautiful things: books, furniture, statues, 
pictures, and china. While she excelled at the major pastime of the age—cheerful, gossipy 
chatter—she still managed to effect great changes in the king and in court life and to play 
a key role in shaping the destiny of France 

MONTGOMERY, V. L. The Pagan Princess. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1953 
243 pp. $3.50. Rome in the middle of the first Christian century is the colorful background 
against which this stirring tale of earthly love and divine aspiration is spun out to a dramatic 
conclusion. The period was a crucial one in the history of the Roman Empire and the author 
has made effective use of it; the architecture of the world capital is brought vividly before 
the eyes, the teeming life in the streets becomes palpable, and the chief characters are given 
a three-dimensional reality. By choosing a Vestal Virgin for her heroine, the author has thus 
been able to portray a way of life never known before or since. Indeed, the priestesses dedi- 
cated to the service of Vesta were the elite of the empire. As keepers of the Sacred Fire their 
power was enormous, second only to that of the emperor himself. They were given the 
seats of honor at games and festivals; they were carried in chariots to wherever they wanted 
to go; they could testify at trials without taking oath; and they could even pardon criminals 
on the way to execution. To insult or dishonor them was a capital crime, and could mean 
death by scourging. Such are the secondary components of the author's plot 

Marcia, youngest of the Vestals, however, is disturbed by doubts, and finds herself 
turned toward Christianity by, first, che murder or suicide of her predecessor in the ranks of 
the Vestals, and, second, by the handsome Dion, whom she saves from a martyr's death 
Schemed against by Androneda, another Vestal, and a venal senator, both in league with 
Titus, son of the Emperor Vespasian, who has been her friend, she finally outwits them, after 
a series of tense and dramatic scenes which hold the reader spellbound 


MOTLEY, WILLARD. Knock on Any Door. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1954. 512 pp. 50c. This is the shocking story of 
youth in the slums. A Signet book. 

MULLER, H. J. The Uses of the Past. New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1954. 384 pp. 50c. The glories of Greece and Rome, the 
challenge of the Industrial Revolution, the adventure that was to be new Russia, the mysti- 
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cism of India, and the humanism of China—all are examined in the light of their essential 
meaning for the twentieth century. A Mentor book 

MUNDY, J. H. Liberty and Political Power in Toulouse 1050-1230. New York 27: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1954. 416 pp. $6.50. This book treats on the social history of politi- 
cal power in Toulouse from the latter part of the eleventh through the first thirty years of the 
13th century. It describes an epoch in which political form went from monarchy, through 
aristocracy, to democracy. The prince dominated the community in the early twelfth cen- 
tury. In the later part of that century, much of his power was wrested from him and vested 
in an aristocracy. Finally, for a brief time in the early 13th century, it passed into the hands 
of the universities of Toulouse. The passing down or devolution of political power of 
Toulouse is the central theme of this book 

NEUMANN, ALFRED. Strange Conquest. New York 18: Ballantine Books. 1954 
189 pp. 35c, paperbound; $2, hardbound. This is the story of William Walker, the self- 
appointed President of Lower California, dictator of Nicaragua, twice indicted by the United 
States on charges of piracy and twice acquitted by popular demand, soldier of fortune, and 
a visionary man who gloried in his dream of power until it destroyed him 

NEWTON, ROY, and NICHOLS, F. G. How To Improve Your Personality, second edi- 
tion. New York 18: Gregg Publishing Co. 1954. 216 pp. $3. This second edition offers a 
balance between applied psychology that motivates the business personality and a workable 
blueprint for self-improvement. The text gives a functional approach to personality improve- 
ment by means of a two-step formula: (1) motivate the student to thorough self-analysis; 
and (2) follow through with a step-by-step program of self-improvement. It includes sug- 
gestions as to many realistic and varied activities, questions, discussion topics, self-evalua- 
tion tests. His text may be used in a personality development course, in a guidance course, 
or as a supplementary book for classes in office practice 

NICKLES, M. R., selector. ‘Homey, I'm Home!"" New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954. 
120 pp. $2.95. Here in this book are all of the best cartoons The Saturday Evening Post has 
published during the last ten years. They're all here—all the kids, all the wives, all the 
husbands (dutiful and erring), all the bosses, all the comedians—ai// the cartoons you have 
laughed and cried over and pass around to friends and family. There are over 175 cartoons 
in this book, and all of them are by such experts on the funny bone as Ted Key, Frank 
O'Neal, Bob Barnes, Al Johns, Ray Helle, Bill Yates, Syverson, Rowland Wilson, Lamb, M. 
Blanchard, Gallagher, Herb Green, Chon Day, and many others 

NORTON, ANDRE. Af Swords’ Points. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1954. 287 pp. $3. A few weeks before Quinn Anders was to join his brother Stark in the 
Netherlands, he received a cable saying Stark had been killed in a hit-and-run accident. 
Then came a delayed and cryptic letter from Stark, written before his death, suggesting that 
Quinn pay a visit in New York to Lorens van Norreys, head of an internationally known 
Dutch jewel firm and an important member of the underground during the last war. When 
Quinn called on van Norreys, he showed him a crude ceramic horse which Stark had also 
sent. To Quinn's amazement, van Norreys broke it with a poker and uncovered the miniature 
jeweled figure of a knight in full armor. It was one of a set of thirteen that had been handed 
down for generations in the Duke of Sternsberg’s family, but that were known to have dis- 
appeared in the 19th century when the Duchy was absorbed by Belgium. Aware now that 
he was undertaking a dangerous mission with implications beyond his understanding, Quinn 
carried out his original plan of going to Holland. With only the knight as a clue, but helped 
by certain shady characters outside the law who had aided van Norreys in the Dutch under- 
ground, he begins to unravel the mysterious circumstances surrounding Stark's death. 

NORTON, SYBIL, and COURNOS, JOHN. John Adams, Independence Forever. New 
York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1954. 198 pp. $2.50. As July 4, 1826, approached, the town 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, prepared to celebrate. It was the fiftieth annviersary of the sign- 
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ing of the Declaration of Independence. Some townspeople came to beg John Adams ¢ 
make an appearance, to say a few words to the assembled throng. John refused. An ol 
man now, he had great difficulty in breathing and had trouble with his tongue when he 
wanted to speak. They urged him to send a message at least, but they had to be conte: 
when John said he would offer them a toast. “I will give you,”’ he said “Independence For 
ever.”’ And on that Fourth of July, as the bells were chiming, John Adams died. Thus came 
to an end the stirring and courageous life of our second President. His boyhood was spent 
in Braintree, within sight of Boston Harbor, and here he saw the beginnings of the colonie 
fight for freedom. Later came Harvard and his law practice, the turmoil of war, and his work 
with the Continental Congress. His diplomatic duties abroad helped to form our foreigr 
policy and were a sound background to the presidency which followed 

NULL, M. M. The Forgotten Pioneer, The Life of Davy Crockett. New York 1: Vantage 
Press. 1954. 191 pp. $3.50. In direct and scintillating fashion Doctor Null takes us int 
Crockett’s presence. We roam the woods with the unlettered boy, join the growing man 
the war against the Creeks, canvass with the young statesman on electioneering campaigns 
We go bear hunting with Old Betsy and Davy’s favorite dogs. We suffer with him his broker 
friendship with President Andrew Jackson. Then with Crockett, we enlist with that her 
band of patriots who, fighting for the independence of Texas, made tragic and glorious 


history in their last stand at the Alamo. This is the true story of a truly American phenome 
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O'CONNOR, PATRICK. Flight of the Peacock. New York 19: Ives Washburn 
179 pp. $2.75. The glamour as well as the hardships of the great days of the clipper shit 


provide a vivid background for this action-packed story of how an American boy could fin 
his place in the world in 1847. Bill Smith's quest, which took him from Baltimore via Cape 
Horn to Canton, first aboard a ship on which he had been shanghaied, and then on tl 
beautiful clipper Peacock, was not merely to seek his fortune. His father had given hin 
hundred dollars as a ‘‘talent’’ to increase in any legitimate way he could during one year 
Bill lost his money promptly, but on his exciting voyage before the mast of the Peacock 
not only regained the hundred dollars and a few more but also became a man. He ar 
Andrews, an experienced sailor who befriended him, encountered wreckers off Barbad« 
terrific storms rounding Cape Horn, and a dangerous hatred of foreign traders in Chir 
when the ship tried to land its cargo there 

OGILVIE, ELISABETH. Whistle for a Wind. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons 
1954. 253 pp. $3. There was an old superstition that one could raise a wind by whistling 
At least to whistle for a wind might help to keep up one’s courage. Jamie, a fisher boy, wl 
lived on an island off the coast of Maine, needed to keep up his courage for he Aad to stay 
at home, when all he wanted was to be off for distant lands on a sailing vessel. Life on shore 
wasn't dull, however; there were two girls who liked Jamie; the strange new schoolmaster 
the question of who was responsible for wrecks on the reef, and for other peculiar happenings 

O’MORAN, M. State Boy. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott. 1954. 191 pp. This is 
story about life on a ranch 

PARADIS, A. A. Never Too Young To Earn. New York 17: David McKay Co. 1954 
191 pp. $2.75. Whether a girl likes to work for others, or whether she prefers to start a littl 
business of her own while she’s still in school, this book has the answers to many of her 
questions: What kind of jobs are available? How can she tell if she’s the right person for 
any particular job? What sort of business venture can she tackle on her own? What abo 
financing such a venture? Suppose she has an unusual hobby—can it make money for her 
Or, suppose she is strictly the creative type and can make original and amusing things fron 
bits of this and that? Can her talent earn money for her? Besides these matters, the book 
also discusses other important factors: the question of “attitude’’ and how vital it is to have 
the right attitude; the importance of neat appearance, courtesy, and dependability; the valu« 
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of money and of keeping daily or weekly accounts; the advantages of starting a regular plan 


for saving 
PARKS, J. H. General Kirby Smith, C.S.A. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press 
1954. 549 pp. $6. The story of Kirby Smith is the story of a soldier. Born in St. Augustine, 
Florida, and appointed to West Point from that state, Kirby Smith was graduated from the 
Academy in time to see service in the Mexican War and was twice breveted for bravery 
The 1850's he spent at various frontier outposts. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Colonel 
Smith was stationed in Texas, but choosing to fight with forces from his native Florida, he 
resigned from the United States Army and hurried to Confederate Headquarters in Mont- 
gomery, where President Jefferson Davis assigned him to Lynchburg, Virginia. Soon he 
was a brigadier with General Joseph E. Johnston in Northern Virginia, and was wounded 
it Bull Run where he bad arrived to assist in the rout of Union forces 
PEI, M. A., and GAYNOR, FRANK. Dictionary of Linguistics. New York 16: Philo 
sophical Library. 1954. 246 pp. $6. It is expected that this work will serve a very useful 
practical purpose. Being, for the present, the only one of its kind in the English language, 
t will be a handy work of reference for students and workers in the allied fields of grammar 
ind language study, philology and historical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics, and structural 
inguistics. Here for the first time, gathered in one handy volume, will be found definitions 
f terms which have heretofore appeared in scattered books and in the pages of many different 
inguistic periodicals. The teacher of modern or classical languages who has been puzzled 
y the use of certain terms occasionally appearing in the writings of the specialists will find 
ere at least a partial interpretation of those terms 
PINKERTON, KATHRENE. Peddler's Crew. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1954. 243 pp. $3. Royal Browne was only seventeen when she was faced with the greatest 
lecision of her life. She could try to carry on her family’s name in the theater—for by tra- 
lition and upbringing she belonged to the stage world—or she could gamble on a new 
ountry, the wild romantic country of western Canada, and the loyal and courageous people 
she had come to know there and to love. Three years before, in 1922, Captain Dan, seeking 


a less precarious way of life for Royal and her younger brother Wally, had abandoned the 
stage to make a home afloat on a peddler ship. He bought the Argosy, an old but sound 
yacht, and converted it to a sea-going store, the first peddler craft to serve the inner water- 
ways of British Columbia. In the deep inlets along that rugged, mountainous shore, Royal 
found friends among the scattered families of loggers, people who seldom had opportunities 
to visit the cities to the southward—Vancouver and Seattle 


PINSON, K. S. Modern Germany. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 655 pp. $10 
Since the close of the eighteenth century Germany has been a problem for the Germans 
themselves, for the rest of Europe, and for the world at large. The true nature of the problem 
can only be understood in the light of the peculiar historical development of Germany dur- 
ing the past century and a half. The product of more than twenty years’ study of German 
history and culture, this book is a complete and definitive account of the rise, fall, and re- 
surgence of the German nation. From the glorious age of Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven, 
the author follows the phenomenal course of German history through wars and revolutions 
Jown to allied occupation after World War II, the establishment of the Bonn Federal Re- 
public, and the Soviet-sponsored East German Democratic Republic. The author examines 
in special detail the impact of the French Revolution on the German States, the development 
of German philosophic thought, the revolution of 1848, the rise of Prussian hegemony and 
its fruition in Bismarck’s Second Reich, the Catholic and Socialistic traditions in Germany, 
and the hideous phenomenon of Nazism. 

PLAMENATZ, JOHN. German Marxism and Russian Communism. New York 3: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 380 pp. $4.25. Marxism has often been criticized, both 
for its prophecies, which have not come true, and also on more theoretical grounds, by critics 
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basic assumptions. This book seeks to explain what those 


assumptions are, the confusions they contain, and why any social theory based on them must 


who have nevertheless accepted its 


be inadequate to the facts. At the same time, it recognizes the great merits of a theory which 


unacceptable as a whole, puts questions and presents ideas that have helped us to understand 


society much better than before. The author has tried to be as precise as he could 


in explain 
ing exactly what he thinks is false about Marxism, and why, nevertheless, it is important 
not merely historically as having inspired political action, but in itself as a social theory 
This attempt has obliged him to discuss some of the most difficult and fundamental prob 
lems that concern the social theorist 

PLATT, NATHANIEL, and DRUMMOND, M. J. Our World Through the As 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 718 pp. $4.48. This book is divided into 9 units and 
28 chapters. Unit titles are: World Civilization Is Born (3 chapters); Greece and Rome Build 
Upon Earlier Civilizations (2 chapters); The Middle Ages: Emperors, Popes, Patriarchs 
Caliphs, Kings, and Nobles in Control (3 chapters); Crossing the Bridge to Modern Times 
(3 chapters); The Struggle for Democracy and National Unity (4 chapters); The Industrial 
Revolution and Imperialism (4 chapters); Taking Stock of Some Peaceful Progress 
chapters); 1914 to 1945: From World War I Through World War II (4 chapters); and Our 
Times (3 chapters); also a 22-page index. The book is attractively designed with many 
pictures, charts, graphs, and maps; and each page is printed in double columns. Each chapter 
closes with a section entitled “Putting Our Study To Use."’ This section includes the fol- 
lowing parts: Persons To Identify and Terms To Define; Questions To Check Basic Infor 
mation; Questions for Thought and Discussion; Activities To Develop Creative Abilities, 
Skills, and Deeper Understanding; and Summing Up 

POLIN, C. C. J. Music of the Ancient Near East. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954 
160 pp. $3. There has long been a need for an analytical study of the great and diversified 
cultural and musical development of the Near Eastern peoples of ancient times. To them we 
are tremendously indebted for many “‘old-new’’ concepts in musical form and practice, and 
especially for elevating the place of music in our society. The early dwellers in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, Assyria, and Phoenicia parade before us in their modes 
of daily living, their artistic and cultural achievements, their contributions to world history, 
but primarily in their advancement of the art of music. From the earliest percussive instru- 
ments (whistle, bullroarer, etc.) down to the more and more complicated tools of later days, 
the author traces the successive steps in musical progress. Musical instruments, scales and 
modes, meters, and types of composition are discussed, with examples quoted. A detailed 
commentary on the musical instruments of each nation, copiously illustrated, is interwover 
in the text 

POTTER, M. D., and CORBMAN, B. P. Fiber to Fabric, second edition. New York 
18: Gregg Publishing Co. 1954. 384 pp. $3.20. This second edition is designed to provide 
the beginning student with a basic foundational knowledge of the textile field. It also can 
serve as a valuable guide to the consumer education student by placing special emphasis on 
things to look for when buying. It discusses and compares the differential qualities of all 
fibers, including natural, man-made, and synthetic. Consideration is given to weaving and 
finishing. It provides information to assist the student in determining what the fabric is 
made of and how well it will serve his purpose through a discussion of the properties of 
fibers and their blends into fabrics 

PRESCOTT, JOHN. Journey by the River. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 244 
pp. $3. From the Missouri River lowlands a canvas-covered wagon train rumbled off 
toward the Oregon Trail and the far distant, virgin lands of the Far West in the spring of 1848 


Riding along as a paid game hunter on this westward migration was lean Aaron Davis. who 
had left his wife Belle behind. A skilled frontiersman, Davis had hated plodding behind a 
dusty plow on his farm and now was trying to find his old life on the trail. Across the Kansas 
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prairies and then along the Platte the oxen moved steadily onward toward Fort Laramie 
But even before the wagon train reached buffalo country, one man was killed and another 
had marked himself as a constant troublemaker. As the country became wilder, Davis’ 
primitive skills became daily more essential. Finally in the territory of the Teton Sioux real 
trouble descended on the hardy pioneers, as first Jim Ellis, the pilot, was scalped, and then 
four bloodthirsty Indian braves ambushed Davis. This is a wide-ranging story of heroism 
1 adventure in the primitive West, set against the stately backdrop of the raw and beautiful 
frontier at the time when daring men and women were opening new lands in the new America 
Strikingly, it shows how the hard frontier life brought out the true character of each of these 
pioneers, focusing sharply on their elemental weaknesses and strengths 
QUEFFELEC, HENRI. Saint Anthony of the Desert. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
1954. 251 pp. $3.75. Since all the monastic orders trace their origins ultimately to him, Saint 
Anthony of the Desert has often been called the Father of Monks. Yet the author's book is 
the first modern life of this simple Egyptian peasant who became one of the most famous 
ascetics of all time. It draws upon all dependable sources of information to recreate the wise 
and gentle personality of Saint Anthony against the setting of his dramatic era. One of the 
great figures of religious history, Saint Anthony was the inspiration and ideal of the monastic 
movement during its formative period. He was still a young man when he renounced the 
world to seek communion with God through prayer and contemplation in desert places 
The young anchorite soon won fame by the extreme rigors of his solitary, ascetic life and 
through his famous temptations, in which he resisted evil in every form. Translated from 
the French by James Whicall 


RALPH, P. L. The Story of our Civilization. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954 
319 pp. $3.75. This is a brief story of the development of Western civilization, a story which 
can be read in a single evening, but one which can be treasured and savored through the 
years. The author has written a survey of the origins, development, and present state of our 
civilization. It is not fact-studded but stresses the broad, underlying causes and events which 
have made our Western world what it is today. This book evaluates the achievements and 
limitations of our culture and society, its strengths and weaknesses, and the values which 
have emerged from the experiences of all Western nations. It also inquires searchingly into 
the reasons for the failures of earlier civilizations and attempts to estimate the prospects of 
our own culture 

RAUCH, K. B. Welcome Wings. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954. 70 pp. $2. A 
diary faithfully kept for twelve years is the chief source of this book. Living on Lake Erie 
during that period, Mrs. Rauch found herself increasingly fascinated by the great variety of 
birds that visited and lived seasonally about her home. She was, to begin with, unfamiliar 
with their species, their songs, and their habits—and nowhere in her mind was any thought 
of establishing a bird sanctuary. But the birds themselves had the idea. Almost before she 
knew it, Mrs. Rauch and her husband were studying bird books, erecting birdhouses, feed- 
ing stations, and birdbaths. And so the course was set 

REEVES, JAMES, editor. The Holy Bible in Brief. New York 22: New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1954. 320 pp. 50c. This is the basic story of 
the Old and New Testaments told in one continuous narrative in the words of the Authorized 
King James Version. A Mentor book. 

REID, ED. Mafia. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, 501 
Madison Avenue. 1954. 176 pp. 25c. This is an exposé of the lives of some of the notori- 
ous rulers of organized crime. A Signet book. 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. The F.B.1. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 190 pp. 
$1.50. When did the F.B.I. as we know it have its beginning? What are its functions? 
How does the F.B.I. track down bank robbers, kidnappers, spies, and saboteurs whose 
names and faces are unknown? What can a young man do to become an agent of the 
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F.B.I.? The answers to these and many other questions are presented in this written account 
that is based on information obtained from men of the F.B.I 

RITTER, CHRISTIANE. A Woman in the Polar Night. New York 10: E. P. Duttor 
1954. 223 pp. $3. One hot July the author left her home and her child in Austria to join 
her husband on the Norwegian island of West Spitzbergen in the Arctic Ocean. He planned 
to spend the year hunting and trapping there. This book is the story of her life in the bleak 
tarpaulin-covered hut on the north coast of the island, sixty miles from the nearest neighbor, 
more than one hundred and fifty miles from the nearest settlement 

RORTY, JAMES, and DECTER, MOSHE. McCarthy and the Communists. Boston 8 
Beacon Press. 1954. 173 pp. $1. paper cover. The authors try to ascertain the facts about 
Senator McCarthy's campaign against Communism, to analyze its implications for American 
security, and to focus attention on constructive ways for supporting the national interest 

RYAN, J. J. From an Asylum. New York 1: The William-Frederick Press. 1954. 132 
pp. $2. This is a series of impressions as given through the sixty-eight poems which com 


_— 


pose the book. 

RYDBERG, ERNIE. Sixteen Is Special. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co 
1954. 159 pp. $2.50. The auctioneer said, ‘Sold!’ and Jacqueline McGuire Jackson, 
known to everyone but her aunt as McGuire, gulped. She had just bought a package of 
whose contents she knew nothing, for she would be sixteen tomorrow and, in her entire life, 
she had never had a birthday present. When her parents died her aunt had taken her in, but 
there was never any money left over for presents. McGuire and her best friend, Wimpy, 
shared secrets and Bascom, Wimpy’s brother, came often to be helped in math. Bascom, 
suddenly realizing how much he likes her, asks her to the senior prom and gives her a pres 
ent. She has no need to open her blind purchase. She would save it for the future. It be 
comes a symbol to her in her hopes and in her worries. Somewhere, if she looks hard enough 
lies the unopened package, or the answer to her problem. It helps when she needs an ever 
ing gown, when Bascom misunderstands her helping the hot rodder, when she does not 
know how she can go to college. This story depicts exactly what goes on in the high-school 
crowd and is told with a keen ear for their conversation 

SALINGER, J. D. Nime Stories. New York 22: New American Library of World Litera 
ture, 501 Madison Avenue. 1954. 144 pp. 25c. Here are nine stories about men and 
women, adolescents and children. A Signet book 

SCHACHTEL, H. J. The Real Enjoyment of Living. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954 
192 pp. $2.75. Mental health and spiritual health are the primal needs of our age because 
most of us, for many reasons, are maladjusted. If there is emptiness or conflict within, there 
can be no true enjoyment of life. The purpose of this book is to show how man can fill this 
emptiness with spiritual strength and how to resolve this conflict by reason and understand- 
ing. The author shares the opinion of Dr. Karl Menninger that “attitudes are more important 
than facts." His book shows that he does not close his eyes to despair, fear, disillusionment, 
and the breakdown of the human spirit. He knows that no one can have everything in life 
Yet he demonstrates in his book how you, through faith in God, yourself, mankind, and 
freedom, can find a mental world in which you can have everything that really counts for the 
enjoyment of living—faith, courage, love, wisdom, appreciation of beauty, and an inner 
peace 

SCHWARTZ, H. S. The Art of Relaxation. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co 
1954. 224 pp. $3. Relaxation, the key to physical, mental, and spiritual peace, is of prime 


importance in today’s complex world. Here is a plan based on over thirty years of study and 
experience. The author discusses every type of relaxation—mental, physical, environmental 
and spiritual—describing its role in active everyday life and telling how it can be effectively 
achieved. He explains how to relax the eyes, and how to relax while sitting, standing, and 
walking. He illustrates the use of relaxation in combatting the stresses and strains found on 
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the job, in the home, studying, and at play. He explains, as well, the parts that diet, auto- 
suggestion, self-understanding, and many other factors can play in relieving tension and 
hieving inner peace. Special chapters are devoted to his unique system for overcoming 
nsomnia and to his sensible aids for adjusting to advancing years. A valuable discussion of 
ow relaxation can improve your driving safety is also included in this book 
SCOTT, GLEN. A Sound of Voices Dying. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954 
pp. $3. How does the most modern generation live, think and feel—the generation 
which invaded the American colleges since World War 11? What is it like? The author, still 
indergraduate at Washington and Lee University, gives a moving, unforgettable picture 
the latest generation coming of age. It combines the universal experience of maturing 
with the peculiarly turbulent and unsettling conditions of today. At a Virginia institution 
f learning, Reid Carrington is exposed for the first time to a sophisticated climate. He sees 
mself and his family objectively. He finds new friends and he learns the devastating 
finality of death 
SHEFTER, HARRY. Six Minutes a Day To Perfect Spelling. New York 20: Pocket 
oks. 1954. 288 pp. 35c. More than 60 per cent of your classmates, when you went to 
le school, worried about their spelling. Furthermore, you will be interested to know that 
recent national survey, cond 1 among colleges and universities, more than 25 per 
t of the students, seniors as well as freshmen, had serious spelling troubles with words as 


Tests prove that no one is basically a poor speller. People misspell simply 


asSy as sense 
ecause they have never formed the right spelling habits. This book teaches how to spell 


rrectly any word in the language as easily, accurately, and competently as you spell your 
wn name. Without using long and impossible-to-remember rules and procedures, the 
thor gives the student a clear 5-step method and then shows him how he can apply it in 
simple six-minute-a-day program. The book also includes three new word games, spe- 

ally designed to make readers perfect spellers. It also explains the basic rules of grammar 

1 the definitions of parts of speech. Each chapter contains a review test paragraph, and 
here is an appendix which contains the 2,500 most frequently misspelled words. A special 
eacher's guide, available from the publisher, has been prepared by the author as an aid 


wards introducing and using the book in the classroom 


SISLER, GEORGE. Sisler on Baseball. New York 3: David McKay Co. 1954. 226 pp 
$3.75. George Sisler, as all baseball fans know, is an outstanding authority on every aspect 
f the game. Here he has set down instructions and techniques learned in long experience 


s player, coach, and scout 
10w each, in his opinion, should be played. Nor does he neglect the subject of team play as 
whole; and all the offensive and defensive plays, such as the squeeze play, the double play, 
e pick-off, efc., are thoroughly analyzed. There are 140 diagrams to elucidate the text 
He also tells how to build a ball team at every level, how to outguess the other fellow, and 


He goes over every position on the team and tells specifically 


how to bring out the best in every player 

SLAUGHTER, F. G. The Song of Ruth. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co 
1954. 317 pp. $3.75. One of the oldest and most touching love stories in the world comes 
to life again in this absorbing new novel. Frank Slaughter has taken as his canvas the Old 
Testament Book of Ruth upon which to paint a brilliant and colorful picture of life in 
Biblical times. It is a panorama of kings and slaves, triumph and tribulation, passion and 
tranquilliry—but it is more than these. Above all else it is a love story 

SMITH, D. E. He Went for a Walk. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 256 
pp. $3. This is the appealing and heartwarming story of an eight-year-old boy's trek from 
London to Yorkshire, the adult world in which he travels, and the effect his brave self -reli- 
ance has on people he meets. The night Joseph Robert Redfern went for a walk by himself 
a V Bomb destroved his whole block, killing the woman who looked after him. Joseph's 
mother was overseas with the A.T.S. and his father had been lost in battle. Confused by the 
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crowds, Joseph can't find his way home and when he finds an empty car he crawls in and goes 
to sleep 

It is this car that Tom Henderson, a deserter, steals to escape to the country where he 
plans to seek shelter with a gypsy band. When he discovers Joseph he takes him along and 
Sabina, Queen of the gypsies, becomes very attached to the little boy. But Joseph is lonely 
and afraid, and finally Henderson starts him on his way home. Joseph, however, makes up 
his mind he won't go back to London burt will go instead to Huffam, where he and his mother 
lived before the war. So off he starts on the long trek while Henderson, who cannot forget 
the little boy, leaves the safety of the gypsy camp and sets out to pick up his trail 

SMITH, F. E. The Yazoo. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1954. 378 pp. $4. The 
Yazoo rises in the southern part of western Tennesseé and joins the Mississippi at Vicksburg 
thereby creating an incredibly rich triangle of land—long staple cotton country—that has 
had a unique local history, setting it apart from the rest of the South. It was the very heart 
of the old plantation system. It was the very center of the river fighting in the Civil War 
and Grant, Sherman, Farragut, and Commodore William Porter all campaigned there. It 
abounds in folk tales and, according to W. C. Handy, the blues wete born there 

Perhaps the most important feature of this book is the section on the tremendous 
strides taken in the Yazoo country in the past few decades—the downfall of the plantation 
system, the coming of the mechanized revolution, the introduction of diversified crops, and 
the fight against disease. Politics have not been forgotten and there is a chapter on Missis 
sippi's great Senator John Sharp Williams—and considerable material on his chief political 
enemy, Vardaman 

SMITH, MARGARET, editor. 1954 Yearbook of the Division of Christian Education 
New York 10: National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
257 4th Ave. or 79 E, Adams St., Chicago 3. 1954. 156 pp. $2.50. This yearbook presents 
current information concerning the work of this division. It includes the minutes, committee 
lists, and reports of the five units of the division 

SOULE, GEORGE. Men, Wages, and Employment. New York 22: New America: 
Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1954. 144 pp. 35c. This is a presentatior 
of the important findings of the Twentieth Century Fund's recent 800-page study Wages and 
Employment in the U. S. by W. S. Woytinsky and others. It is a discussion of employment 
taxation, earnings, social insurance; of the rewards and shortcomings of enlightened moderr 
capitalism at work; and of other allied subjects 

SPENCE, HARTZELL. Bride of the Conqueror. New York 22: Random House. 1954 
349 pp. $3.95. The time is 1546; the place, Peru. The Spanish conquistadors, rich with loot 
and drunk with power, have fallen to fighting amongst themselves. Pizarro has been slain; 
his brother has seized control and has defied Spain by setting up his own kingdom in the 
ancient land of the Incas. At this point the King's representative, Father Pedro de la Gasca, 
arrives to quell the rebellion and restore the golden province to the Spanish crown. With 
him is the lovely Dofia Eloisa, come to marry the Viceroy's equerry. On reaching Panama, 
they discover that her fiancé has been killed and that the arrogant Pizarro will not permit 
them.to enter his dominion. This is a time for guile and audacity, and Father Gasca has both 
It is also a time when a woman must use both wit and a dagger to retain her virtue in a world 
of brutal and lustful warriors. How Eloisa makes her way by stealth to Peru, captivates 
Pizarro, incites his court to fight for her favors, and sets the scene for his eventual downfall 


makes a continuously exciting novel of adventure 

STEFFEK, E. F. Wild Flowers and How To Grow Them. New York 16: Crown Publish- 
ers. 1954. 192 pp. $3.95. Here is a book on the cultivation of wild flowers, with informa- 
tion on where to find them, how to identify them positively, how to transplant and raise 
them in the home garden. It is a clear, systematic study of the conditions under which wild 
flowers flourish. It tells about soils, seasons, water, light, drainage, climate, plant enemies 
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and neighbors, feeding, ef¢e.—not just positive conservation in general, but exactly how to 


care for and increase the numbers of more than 350 species of wild flowers 

The illustrations, in full-color and black-and-white, are carefully keyed to descriptions, 
tatements of where the flowers grow, their blooming seasons, species, and cultures. Mr. 
Steffek has prepared tables of flowers separated according to soil preferences, lists of flowers 
which may be picked freely, flowers which may be picked in moderation, and soil types 
There is also a complete index 

STEINBECK, JOHN. Sweet Thursday. New York 17: Viking Press. 1954. 283 pp 
$3.50. Sweet Thursday (naturally the day after Lousy Wednesday) is sheer delight, heightened 
for the reader by the presence of a few gently satirical notes—almost as though Mr. Steinbeck 
was poking occasional fun at his characters and himself. Beneath the theme of boisterous 
humor the reader will find subtle and poignant patterns which will give him a grateful new 
awareness of why John Steinbeck occupies his pre-eminent position among living novelists 

STEVENS, W. O. Footsteps to Freedom. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1954 
245 pp. $3. This is the story of the men and events that brought about the personal and 
political freedoms which we cherish today. These liberties were never won easily; often 


ly after bitter struggles, which the author describes with all the excitement and 
/ 


they came or 
Jrama that surrounded them. After a brief preview of the Periclean age in Greece and the 
Gracchi in Rome, the author tells the great story of King Alfred and the founding of the 
Anglo-Saxon concepts of freedom. Then comes the vivid drama of the winning of the Magna 
Carta in 1215, followed by Wat Tyler's revolt and the long struggle between King and Parli- 
ament, including the 1689 Bill of Rights and the Reform Bill of 1832. Turning to America, 
the author describes the Mayflower Covenant and the great contributions to liberty made by 
Roger Williams, William Penn, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, with 
ts Bill of Rights. Another footstep, the establishment of the freedom of the press, brings 
the story of Peter Zenger. A chapter on freedom from ignorance tells about public 
schools, famous textbooks, and the pioneer work of Horace Mann. A discussion of human 
lavery revolves about Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Lincoln. After a series of chapters on the 
story of freedom in France, Germany, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, Ireland and the 
South American continent, the book closes with an estimate of freedom’s gains and losses 
n our world today 
STEWART, G. R. To California by Covered Wagon. New York 22: Random House 
1954. 190 pp. $1.50. During the spring of 1844, eleven covered wagons headed westward 
from Council Bluffs, lowa. Some fifty men, women, and children with their dogs and cats 
and a herd of almost 100 cattle made up the caravan that plodded slowly toward California. 
The brave little group of pioneers had as their leader Elisha Stevens. Another member of 
their party was seventeen-year-old Mose Schallenberger, who kept a journal of the trip. 
From the notes Mose made more than a hundred years ago, the author has drawn firsthand 
information about the story of that remarkable journey and of the Stevens party—the first 
ever to get wagons across the Sierra Nevada. Today, whether you go to California by air, 
rail, or highway, you will follow the faint lines of their wheel tracks along the Humboldt 
and across the mountains 
STREET, JAMES. Good-bye, My Lady. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1954 
222 pp. $3. The boy, Skeeter, when he hears the haunting laugh that does not belong in the 
swamp and discovers that it belongs to a lost dog, determines to make that dog his own. 
How he succeeds and what his victory brings, in terms of joy, achievement, and a maturity 
not gained without sorrow, make the living core of this story. Uncle Jesse, the old man with 
whom Skeeter lives, cannot read or write, yet he knows with a surety born of pride and good- 
ness what course the boy's real education should take. He sees how much the mysterious 
and wonderful dog, Lady, captured by love and trained by sheer persistence into an un- 
equalled hunter, can do for the boy 
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THOMPSON, M. W. Green Threshold. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co 


1954. 186 pp. $2.50. Her brother has been Ginger's favorite companion since the early 


death of their parents. Now, when Hal is having a difficult time, she is even going to be an 
architect to help him in his chosen profession, although her talents lie in another direction 
She resolves to devote her life to him. That this is wrong for her as well as for him is some- 
thing Ginger learns only very slowly, in spite of all her old friends and nice new neighbors 
and the amusing times they evolve 


TOMPKINS, JANE. The Porcupine Twins. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott. 1954 
This is an animal story about the life of two porcupines. For junior high-school easy read 


*? 
ing 
ULLMAN, J. R. Banner in the Sky. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott C 1954. 252 py 
$2.75. So vast was it, so steep, so mighty, that it seemed more than a mere mass of rock and 


ice, more than a mere mountain. It seemed a new world rising up out of the old world that 


was its mother; a world with a life and meaning of its own; beautiful and menacing, beckor 


ing. So stood the Citadel, the greatest mountain in Switzerland, and below in the village of 


Kurtal, men looked at it and shook their heads. For the Citadel, they knew, was unclimbable 
Not only was it higher than man had ever reached, but it was guarded 
that had taken the life of Kurtal’s greatest guide, Josef Matt, fifteen years before. Only six 
ld Rudi, Josef Matt's son, washing dishes in the hotel, dared dream of chal 


by evil spirits—spirits 


teen-year-o 
yuld cell no one of his dream, for he knew how men would 


lenging the Citadel, and he ¢ 
mock, and that his mother would despair. Teo Zurbriggen, himself crippled on the Citadel 
and now chef in the hotel, alone understood and tried to hel; 

United States Government Organization Manual. Washington 25, D. ¢€ Supt. of Docu 
ments. 1954. 748 pp. $1, paper cover. This revised Manual reflects the organization of the 
Federal government as of July 1, 1954, and includes the names and titles of approximately 
3,500 key officials. It has been compiled by the Federal Register Division of the National 
Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration. A section outlining brief 
histories of all Federal agencies whose functions have been abolished or transferred since 
March 4, 1933, appears in Appendix A. In the revised Manual may be found the answers t 
many questions that arise daily in Washington and throughout the nation—questions such 
as: What are the names of the members of the President's Cabinet, the Secretary of the Navy 


the Army, the Air Force? What happened to the Production and Marketing Administrati 





The Reconstruction Finance Corporation? What are the functions of the United States | 
r 
formation Agency? Is the National Production Authority still in existence? 
As the official organization handbook of the Federal government, the Manual contai 





sections on the legislative, judicial, and executive branches. The descriptive material « 
lines the legislative authority, purpose, functions, and activities of each agency, and include 
t 
39 charts showing the organization of Congress, the executive departments, and the large 
g 

independent agencies as of July 1, 1954. The Manual is one of the five best sellers published 
by the U. S. government 

VANCE, MARGUERITE. Elizabeth Tudor. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1954 


pp. $2.75. Few princesses in history were lonelier as children than Elizabeth, the younger 


daughter of Henry VIII, yet few were capable of being gaycr or, for that matter, more 
audacious. Like her father, Elizabeth was a law unto herself and like him she dedicated her 
life to the kingdom she loved. But this very singleness of purpose made for loneliness and 
for some of the fractious measures to which she resorted to overcome it 


VETTER, MARJORIE. Cargo for Jennifer. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Ce 
j 


1954. 248 pp. $3. Jennifer Calderon, just through high school, lived with her mother in 
New York. Her father had died in her infancy and she did not remember him. She knew 
nothing about his family and was amazed to be invited to spend a year with her paternal 
grandmother in Cuba. Her mother was just as surprised, for her husband's family had dis- 
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approved of their marriage and had never written to her. Only because she has been ordered 
to Arizona for a complete rest allowed Mrs. Calderon to forget the family differences and 
permit her daughter to accept. Jennifer did not want to go; she knew a little Spanish, but 
hated the idea of living among total strangers 

VETTER, MARJORIE, and BOWMAN, R. B., editors. American Girl Favorite Stories 
1954. 224 pp. $2.75. Half a million girls have really chosen the twenty-one stories in this 
book. All of them have appeared since 1945 1n The American Girl, official magazine of the 
Girl Scouts, and the readers have written in to say which stories are their favorites. Here are 
the top stories on that list. Each story is full of interest and also has some quality that appeals 
to all girls. Many will aid the reader in thinking things through for herself. The heroines 
are real American girls, in situations that are plausible and realistic. Sailing, flying, puppy 
raising, parties, dancing, riding, girls’ clubs, contests, and many other activities make up 
this collection. 

VIDAL, GORE. Messiah. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 254 pp. $3.50. 
Brain washing has become a recognized weapon; will soul washing come next? Will all the 
isms besetting humanity drive it into the arms of a new Messiah? Can television, advertising 

opy, and high pressure publicity by exploiting man’s inward religious urge lead him to 
anything, even death in preference to life? Can this happen here? Can it happen now? 
These are some of the basic elements which make this book an absorbing, frightening, and 
stimulating experience. This imaginative novel is a story of motion and action told in simple, 
economic words; it satirizes men and techniques, ridiculous in themselves, yet sinister in 
their intent and singleness of purpose; it gives a horribly real and vivid picture of a world 
that may come. 

WACHS, WILLIAM, and GREENBERG, JACOB. Spanish for Daily Use. Columbus 
15: Charles E. Merrill Books. 1950. 96 pp. 39c. This text provides an easy, effective ap- 
proach to beginning Spanish. It contains 84 pages of easy supplementary reading, conver- 
sation drill, comprehension, vocabulary exercises, and many explanations and practice exer- 


cises On important grammar concepts. The four Diagnostic Review Tests included in the 
book permit an every-student diagnosis to test individual and class progress. These tests 
are bound in the center of the book and can be removed before books are distributed. These 
tests diagnose individual weaknesses and meAsure individual and class progress 


WALPOLE, E. W. Andy's Everyday Encyclopedia. New York: New American Library of 
World Literature. 1954. 256 pp. 35c. This pocket-size book contains the answers to thou- 
sands of questions about every subject that youngsters ask. A Signet Key book 


WEATHERWAX, PAUL. Indian Corn in Old America. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 256 pp. (7% x 9%”) $7.50. This is a historical recounting of the Indian corn 
plant, its growing and utilization before its western discovery, the effects following its intro- 
duction to Europe by Columbus, its relation to social, economic, religious, and cultural 
institutions and customs. At the conclusion of the story of western man's discovery, adop- 
tion, and development of the corn plant, the author pays tribute to the indigenous American 
Indian and the debt modern man owes him 

He writes that it was in the cornfield that the Indian “‘most significantly spent his ener- 
gies and gave expression to his feelings. One net result of his work there through the cen- 
turies was to take from the undomesticated state a plastic grass plant and . convert it 
into the most versatile and adaptive of all the cereals, a plant so efficient in turning raw re- 
sources into food and other useful materials that it dominated ancient American agriculture 
for thousands of years and has since gone on to extend its influence all over the world. 
Moved by the beneficient qualities of the plant and by its beauty of color and form, the 
Indian further found time to develop around it a great culture of art, science, literature, and 
religion. For these accomplishments, the story of old America, which is essentially the story 
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of corn and the Indian, is worthy of a longer chapter than it has had in human history 


The book contains over sixty illustrations 

WHITE, L. D. The Jacksonians. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 607 pp. $8 
This book, a history of our national administration from 1829 to 1861, is the concluding 
volume of the author's trilogy devoted to the formative years of American government 
In the years between the inaugurations of Jackson and Lincoln, the modern Democratic 
party sprang from infancy into powerful maturity. With the exception of two unassertive 
Whig administrations, Jacksonian Democracy was the power in the land for thirty-two years 
During this epoch, the American people arrived at full political consciousness for the first 
time. The fierce energy with which they attacked the new problems of self-government has 
never since been equaled, and it made this era one of the most spirited and exciting in Ameri 
King Andrew" Jackson was swept into office on a wave of sentiment that 
} 


can politics 
was truly popular. During Jackson's two terms the executive branch of government won 
unheard-of authority: the ‘spoils system"’ became popular, and formidable Whig oppositior 


was brushed out of office. The ambitious Bank of the United States was completely crushed 





But not all of Jackson's successors were powerful enough or shrewd enough to check the 
aspirations of Congress, although the cool and urbane Van Buren managed to retain some of 
Jackson's hard-won executive powers and Polk, a fiery, stubborn workhorse, exhausted him 
- r 


self reasserting executive strength 

WHITMAN, WALT. Leaves of Gra New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1954. 432 pp. 50c. These are the incomparable poems of 
one of America’s greatest poets—an exuberant, passionate man who loved his country and 
wrote of it as no other has ever done. Included is an introduction by Scully Bradley. A 
Mentor book 

WILLING, J. Z. How To Land the Job You Want. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1954. 192 pp. 35c. This handbook discusses many 
of the aspects of job hunting. The nine chapter titles are: Answering Help-Wanted Ads, 
Planning Your Job Campaign, How To Write a Resumé, Advertising for a Job, Job-seeking 
by Mail, Using Employment Agencies, How To Help Your Friends Help You, Achieving 
Successful Interviews, and Your State of Mind. A Signet Key book 

WILSON, H.R. Sing a Song at Sight. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 1954. 112 pp 
The author presents an interesting method to develop an ability to read music at sight 
through the use of song literature. The material is presented so that it may be used in class 
rooms and choral rehearsals of upper grades or secondary schools. The book is designed to 
reach a wide variety of situations. It is written in language readily understood by average 
upper grade pupils. It contains 180 songs and excerpts 

WOODWARD, F.J. The Doctor's Disciples. New York 11: Oxford Univ. Press. 1954 
249 pp. $3.40. In this study of five notable Victorians, the author traces the effect of Arnold's 
personality and teaching on four otherwise diverse characters—Stanley who became Dean 
of Westminster; Clough, the poet and man of letters; Gell, one of the pioneers of education 
in Tasmania; and W. D. Arnold, the doctor's son as well as pupil, who devoted himself to 


the service of education in India 


Pamphlets for Pupil - Teacher Use 


Administering a Sick-Leave Program for School Personnel. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 1954. 24 pp. 50c. A guide to school boards 
and administrators seeking assistance in establishing a sick-leave policy or in sharpening up 
an existing program 

Annual Report, Polio 1953. New York 5: National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
120 Broadway. 1954. 96 pp. Free. The annual report for the year ending December 31 


1953 
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ARMSBY, H. H. Co-operative Education in the United States. Washington 25, D. € 
Supt. of Documents. 1954. 66 pp. 25c. Presents an outline of the basic philosophy and 


ectives of co-operative education, its administration and operating problems, and the 






1es resulting from its operation 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Bldg., Washington 
D. C. Publications available free from the Association to the teacher 
Bibliograthy of Railroad Literature. 1954. 56 pp. A partial listing of books related 
to this subject. Classified under 6 areas. Annotated 
College Courses in Railroad Subjects. 1954. 32 pp. Includes 291 institutions with 
courses offered that are related to the railroad industry 
The Golden Book of Trains. 88 pp. Contains descriptions and pictures (some in 
color) of the past, present, and future; also features on model railroading, quizzes, and 
activities 
How To Travel by Train. 1954. 32 pp. Contains basic information for the railroad 
traveler on traveling by train 
Riding the Rails With the Fast Freight. 1954. 8 pp. An interesting article on shipping 
by rail reprinted from the American Magazine 
Australia in Facts and Figures, No. 40. New York: Australian News and Information 
Bureau. 1954. 68 pp. An official account of Australian policy and administration for the 
December quarter, 1953. Supply limited 
Blueprint for Delinquency Prevention. Albany 7: New York State Youth Commission, 66 
Beaver St. 1953. 32 pp. A plan and outline of operation of the New York State Youth 
Commission, a temporary agency established to prevent juvenile delinquency 


BRADT, K. H. Why Service Personnel Fail To Complete USAFI Courses. Washington 25, 





C.: Dept. of Defense, Office of Armed Forces Information and Education. 1954. 106 
A report on an extensive study of this problem showing the findings. Lack of time was 


to be the major obstacle to completion of courses 


California Schools. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Education. 1954 (August). 40 pp 


tains article on “The California Maritime Academy,” “Survey of Teachers’ Work Week 
California High Schools,” “Apportionment of the State School Fund, Interpretations 
f Law Applicable to Schools,"’ “For Your Information,” ‘‘Professional Literature,”’ and a 


rectory of the California Stace Department of Education 
Catalog of Lending Collection—1954-55. New York 21: Franco-American Audio-Visual 
istribution Center, 972 Fifth Ave. 1954. 32 pp. Free. This new catalog of the Franco 
nerican Audio-Visual Distribution Center lists 250 films, 155 lantern slide series, 56 ex- 
itions, 285 filmstrips, and 16 sets of recordings concerning Art and Architecture, Geog 
phy and People, History and Present-Day Conditions, and French Language and Literature 
Catalog of the United States Armed Forces Institute, seventh edition. Madison, Wis 
SAFI. 1954. 201 pp. Tells how a member of the Armed Forces can use his spare time to 
rease his educational status. It also lists and describes the large number of high-school 
1 college courses available for study as individual correspondence courses, as group study 
sses, at schools near military installations, or as college courses overseas 
College Board Tests, 1954-55. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 
P.O. Box 592 or P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles, Calif. 1954. 68 pp. Tells how to register 
r and take the test. Also includes sample test questions for the candidate 
Contact Plus. Washington 6, D. C.: National School Public Relations Association 
YEA. 1954. 64 pp. $1. A handbook of ideas for improving school-community relations 
rh 


“ 


1) emphasis on co-operation, participation, and human relations 


Directory for Exceptional Children. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St. 1954. 96 pp 
Provides detailed information to meet the nesds of parents 





20, cloth; $1.10, paper 
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teachers, social workers, psychiatrists, pediatricians, school administrators, and others 


cerned with the welfare of physically, emotionally, and mentally handicapped children 


Education—An Investment in People. Washington, D. C.: Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. 1954. 50 pp. $1. This study provides the facts necessary to demonstr 
this country’s growing dependence upon her schools and colleges and to stimulate local a 
state action to provide better schooling for new generations. The report shows that 
number of persons in the 10-24 year age group—the so-called ‘‘depression babies’’—t 
reached an all-time low of 22 per cent of the population. Yet the nation must depe 
upon this group now and in the years immediately ahead for her greatest demands 
skilled labor, management, professional trainees, and men and women for the armed servic« 
the Chamber pointed out. Obviously, the Chamber said, these young persons must be e 
cated to the limits of their abilities, and hence our drop-outs from high school—38 per 
for the nation as a whole—are more serious than a shortage of vital war material. [ 
Office of Education figures, reported by the study, show a direct link between failure 
complete high school and rejection for military service. The proportion of men rejex 
because of educational deficiencies was higher (1950-51) in most of the states where | 
school drop-outs were higher 

The study shows that men with high-school or college education earn 79 per cent of 
$7,000 to $10,000 incomes and 82 per cent of incomes of $10,000 and over. Those wit! 
eighth-grade education or less earned 77 per cent of the incomes below $500 and 73 per c¢ 
of the $500 to $1,000 incomes. A similar relation is found between educational levels a 
farm production with high-school and college trained farmers being more successful or 


average than farmers with eighth-grade education or less 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. Strengthening Community Life: Sel 
Can Help. Washington 6, D. C.: The Commission, NEA. 1954. 48 pp. 35c. A stateme 
on the role of the school in relation to its environing community. Six cities are cited as ¢ 


amples of what the schools in a community can do to strengthen community life 


Employment Outlook in the Industrial Chemical Industry. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt 
Documents. 1954. 43 pp. 30c. For use in vocational counseling of veterans, yout! 
schools, and others interested in choosing a field of work. One in a series prepared by 
uU.§s Dept of Labor 

Employment Outlook in the Social Studies. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docume 
1954. 72 pp. 30c. Discusses employment outlook in economics, political science, hist 
sociology, statistics, and anthropology. For vocational counseling of youth, veterans 


others interested in selecting an occupation 


Focus on Choices Challenging Youth. New York 16: Commission on Educational Org 
zations, 381 Fourth Ave. 1954. 25c. A discussion kit for use among adolescent yout! 





schools, churches, synagogues and community organizations providing a means for e 
tively bringing out basic attitudes of youth involved in typical situations. Contains 5 coy 


each of 6 different pictures with discussion questions printed on the back of each 


Foreign Languages. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Ed 
tional Testing Service, P. O. Box 592 or P. O. Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 
Calif. 1954. 32 pp. 50c. This is the second in a series of descriptions of College B« 
tests addressed particularly to teachers and students. The booklet tells how the Bi 
tests of French, German, Spanish, and Latin are prepared, and through sample questions 
explanatory text shows how they work. Also available, at 35 cents, is Social Studies, a des« 
tion of the Social Studies Test. The third booklet in the series, English Composition, a descrit 
tion of the English Composition Test, is also available at 50 cents per copy. Booklets 
other Board tests will be available in the fall of this year 
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FORNWALT, R. J. Juvenile Delinquency Digest. New York 3: Big Brother Movement, 
33 Union Square West. 1954 edition, 15c; 1953 edition, 15c; both editions, 25c. A 4-page 
nnotated bibliography on juvenile delinquency 
Forty-first Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia 4: William B. Castetrer, 
Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 3810 Walnut St. 1954. 158 pp. $1. Contains papers on ad- 
inistration, comparative education, elementary and secondary education, vocational and 
ractical arts, and general topics—a total of 28 specific topics discussed during Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania, April 7-10, 1954 
France. Washington 25, D. C.: Foreign Operations Administration. 1954. 20 pp 
Free. About France at its comeback with FOA 
Gains for Handicapped Children. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St 
154. 28 pp. 25c. Although great progress has been made in removing the conditions that 
ause handicapping in children, new medical horizons have appeared in this area that are 
even more challenging than the old. This book focuses on diseases and conditions, par- 
ularly of the nervous system, which had previously been regarded as hopeless 
GAITHER, H.R., JR. The Ford Foundation. New York 20: Porter McKeever, Director, 
Office of Reports, The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave. 1954. 112 pp. Free. The an- 
ial report by the president of the Foundation 
GAUMNITZ, W.H. High School Retention by States. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 1954 (June). 23 pp. Free. Discus- 
on of this problem accompanied by statistics for different school years 
A Gershwin Festival. New York 19: Columbia Artists Management, 113 W. 57th St 
54. 16 pp. Tells about Gershwin and his concert orchestra 
GIBSON, W. E. School-Board Policies Related to Guidance and Counseling. Lincoln Park, 
Mich.: The author. 1954. 23 pp. Points out the importance and need of adequate knowledge 
1 understanding on the part of school boards in those areas of education concerned with 
ipil adjustment and related guidance functions 
Guidance pamphlets prepared by the Vocational Service Bureau of B'Nai B’Rith, 1761 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; available at 20 cents each 
Careers in Carpentry and Painting 
Careers in Bricklaying and Sheet Metal Work 
Careers in Electrical Work and Plumbing 
Careers in Natural Sciences 
Careers in Plastering and Cement Finishing 
Each of these 8-page briefs provides up-to-date information on the following topics in 
reer planning: importance, size, and history of the occupation or industry; outlook; 
ture of work; personal and educational qualifications; entry and advancement in occupa- 
n; earnings, hours, and working conditions; sources of employment; and sources of fur- 


ther information 


A Guide for Hearing Testing of School Children in the Public Schools of California. Sacta- 
ento: Calif. State Dept. of Education. 1954. 36 pp. Provides , uidance to school districts 
carrying out the state’s program of hearing testing 

HALLOCK, C. M. This Is India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. New York 10: Friendship Press, 

Fourth Ave. 1954. 26 pp. 50c. Discusses “Lands and People,” “Village and Town,” 
Problems,"’ ‘Christians in a New Day,” and “The Way of the People.”’ Illustrated 


HENDERSON, HOWARD. A Businessman Looks at Education. New York 16: Public 

\ffairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1954. 32 pp. 25c. A Fourth R—respect for the rights of 

hers or responsibility for doing as you would have others do to you—is seen as the core of 
successful educational program today. 
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The Home-Study Department. Chicago 37: Univ. of Chicago, 1375 E. 60th St. 1954. 48 
pp. Describes this adult education program and all the courses offered on the college level 
through correspondence 

HOSTETLER, J. A. Mennonite Life. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Pub. House, 610-61¢ 
Walnut Ave. 1954. 37 pp. 50c. Describes Mennonite life including religion, educational 
provisions, occupations, and services to humanity 

How Can We Advertise School Needs? New York 36: National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St. 1954. 44 pp. This is a guide to localize better school 
materials which can serve as guides to keep the public informed about our schools 

How To Go to College and Start a Naval Career! Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of the 
Navy. 1954. 43 pp. Free. Presents to the prospective applicant and his parents a complete 
description of the NROTC Program designed to train a select group of high-school gradu 
ates for naval careers as commissioned officers. Also contains information about the national 
examination that is held annually to select the candidates for the 1955 class 

Industry's Goal—Building a Better America. New York 17: National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St. 1954. 32 pp. Answers the question: What is the NAM and 
for what does it stand? 

In Matter of J. Robert Oppenbermer. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954 
903 pp. $2.75. Transcript of the Oppenheimer hearing before the Personal Security Board 
from April 12, 1954, through May 6, 1954 

Issues Before the Ninth General Assembly. New York 17: Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th St. 1954 (Sept.). 128 pp. 25c. This is the 
annual edition of International Conciliation. Major questions confronting the delegates to the 
United Nations General Assembly when they convene on September 21 are reviewed 
Among these issues are the Korean settlement, regulation of atomic energy, armaments and 
armed forces, the surge of nationalism in Africa and Asia, and the question of representation 
of communist China in the United Nations 

JACOB, WALTER. New Hope for the Retarded Child. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1954. 28 pp. 25c. Stressing the need for research teamwork ir 
investigating the causes and prevention of mental handicap, the author gives a broad picture 
of the services being offered today by public and private schools, institutions, clinics, na 
tional, state, and community agencies to assist these children and their parents. He discusses 
early diagnoses, methods of testing, treatment, care, education, and vocational training pr¢ 





cedures now in use. 

Job Guide for Medical Occupations. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954 
27 pp. 25c. Summaries of skills needed and how obtained for 24 types of work in this area 

KENWORTHY, L. S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. Washington 8 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave. 1954. 94 pp. $1.25. Lists a vast number of 
materials that may be obtained for 50 cents or less. Annotations have been classified unde 
5 major headings: The World and Some World Problems, United States Foreign Policy 
Special Materials for Young People and their Leaders, Regions of the World and Individua 
Nations, and The United Nations and World Government 

KLAPPER, MORRIS. Basic Concepts in Community Planning for the Cerebral Palsied 
New York: United Cerebral Palsy. 1954. 44 pp. A handbook for affiliated units 

LASS, A. H. Welcome to New Utrecht High School. Brooklyn 14, N. Y.: New Utrect 
High School, 79th St. and 16th Ave. 1954. 32 pp. Information about the high school f 
new students. Contains some pictures with the text. 

LEVIN, H. S. Awdio-Visual Materials in Dentistry. Chicago 11: American Dental Ass« 
ciation, 222 E. Superior St. 1954. 48 pp. Lists and describes audio-visual materials current! 
available from the association's film library. 
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LINDQUIST, LILLY. French for Daily Use. Columbus 15: Charles E. Merrill Books, 
400 S. Front St. 1946. 96 pages, 84" x 11%". 36c. A first-year course providing: (1) reading 
nits’ based on everyday-life situations with which American high-school students are 
familiar; (2) practice on French grammar (including verb forms) in each lesson; (3) four 
liagnostic review tests (in addition to review exercises in the regular lessons); (4) a work- 


ook to supplement any text 

LOBAN, WALTER. Literature and Social Sensitivity. Champaign, Ill.: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St. 1954. 36 pp. 50c. The study reported in this brochure 
focuses on the response of adolescents to literature involving values based on the concept 

f human dignity 
LUBIN, ISADOR, and MURDEN, F. D., JR. Our Stake in World Trade. New York 
’: Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 46th St. 1954. 64 pp. 35c. Based on the premise that 
we cannot go it alone economically," the pamphlet traces our position in international 
trade to the present time; discusses the institutions, laws, and influences which are in play 
lay; and points up alternatives for future handling of our foreign economic policies 

MAYER, H.C. Who? Me? New York 17: American Viewpoint, 122 E. 42nd St. 1954 
40 pp. 25c each; discounts—2-9 copies, .10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more copies, 
334%. A book for boys and girls to help them face some questions that are important to 
their success and happiness. Easy reading, interestingly illustrated. 

Militarism in Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Council Against Conscription, 
1013 18th St., N. W. 1950. 80 pp. 25c. Information on the military program as it affects 
educational institutions. Other pamphlets available from the same source are: America, 
Russia and the Bomb (72 pp.) school price, 15c; Press Agents of the Pentagon (60 pp.) school 
price, 25c; Facts Behind the Report (40 pp.) school price, 5c; and Film Strip on UMT (78 frames 

cartoons, graphs, charts, and other informative material) school price, $3.50 

Money Management, Your Shelter Dollar. Chicago 11: Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Mich. Ave. 1954. 28 pp. 10c. Covers current questions on renting, buying, and build- 
ng; includes a check list for evaluating the adequacy and condition of property for rent or 
for sale; and proposes techniques on fitting shelter costs into the boundaries of a family’s 
own special budget. 

Motion Pictures on Child Life, Supplement No. 1. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
nents. 1954. 16 pp. 15c. This film guide, consisting of 58 titles of 16mm. films, supple- 
ments a list of more than 450 films, Motion Pictures on Child Life (40 cents) issued in 1952 
The supplement includes an index relating to both publications, as well as a directory of 
listributors. 

National Education Association publications available through the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Class Size as Related to Instruction in the Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1952 (No- 
vember). 24 pp. 25c. Reports on inquiries into the general problem and some of its 
most vital corollaries, with bibliography. A Research Division publication. 

Class Size in Elementary Schools, 1952-53. 1953 (August). 17 pp. 25c. Shows the 
prevailing range of class size in the elementary school. Contains tables and discussion 

A Research Division publication. 

Lightening Teacher Load. 1953 (October). 20 pp. 25c. Discusses various possi- 
bilities. Bibliography. A Research Division publication. 

Some Areas of Needed Research in Teacher Load. 4953 (November). 7 pp. A look 
into the future. A Dept. of Classroom Teachers publication 

Teacher Load-Teacher Lift. 1953 (March). 15 pp. 15c. Discusses effect upon pupils 
and how teacher load may be lightened. A Dept. of Classroom Teachers publication 
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Our Public Schools and Their Financial Support. New York 17: National Association « 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St. 1954. 24 pp. Gives a brief, concise picture of a great natior 
problem. 

Preliminary Statistical Report on Secondary and Vocational Education. Paris: UNESCO 
Dept. of Social Sciences, Statistical Division. 1953. 254 pp. This report is written in Englis! 
and French—double column pages with one column in English and the other in Frenc! 
Offers a brief description of most of the political divisions of the world, including statisti 

Publications by the State Dept. of Public Instruction, Education Bldg., Harrisburg, Ps 
The Industrial Arts Series and courses of studies in specific fields of the area are available at 
$1 per copy 

Industrial Arts. (Bulletin 331) 1951. 127 pp 

Automotive. \Bulletin 331-A) 1953. 51 pp 

Electricity. (Bulletin 331-C) 1954 

Graphic Arts. (Bulletin 331-D) 1952. 64 pp 

Home Mechanics. (Bulletin 331-E) 1952. 62 pp 

Metal Forming. (Bulletin 331-F) 1953. 73 pp 

Metal Machining. (Bulletin 331-G) 1953. 77 pp 

Planning. (Bulletin 331-H) 1953. 48 pp 

Plastics. (Bulletin 331-I) 1953. 63 pp 

Sheet Metal. (Bulletin 331-J) 1953. 53 pp 

Woodworking. (Bulletin 331-L) 1953. 63 pp 

Manual for Child Accounting and Pupil Personnel Work in Pennsylvania. (Bulletin 7 

1953. 160 pp. This bulletin deals with the work of the home and school visitor, and 

with laws and regulations pertaining to school attendance 





Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu 
ments. 1954. 69 pp. Report of the President of the United States for the six months ending 
June 30, 1954 

SANDERS, J. B. General and Liberal Educational Content of Professional Curricula En 
gineering. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 37 pp. 20c. A survey of 4 
year engineering courses in colleges and universities pointing out the tasks confronting edu 
cators charged with the responsibility of designing curricula for professional schools and 
colleges that will provide an adequate base for a professional career and, at the same time 
will include the essentials of a liberal education. Special reference given to mechanical! 





engineering 

Sargent Guide to Summer Camps, 9th edition. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St 
1954. 128 pp. $1.10, paper bound. A directory of leading camps for boys and girls in the 
country. 

SAUNDERS, W.I. Pillars of Space. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co. 1947. 69 pp. A 
group of 34 poems dedicated to the people of the world by Mr. Saunders. Those interested 
in the writing of poetry may be interested in two magazines published quarterly—Different 
and Flame. They are available at $2 each per year from Lilith Lorraine, 79-14, 266 St., Flor 
Park, Long Island, New York. These magazines include traditional verse of the best crafts 
manship and an occasional example of free verse, as well as science-fiction prose and pr 
vocative editorials covering a wide range of timely subjects 

Socio-Guidrama Series by Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., at 50 cents 
each, with discounts for quantity orders of the same title. 12- to 16-page pamphlets 

No. 1. After High School—W hat? 

No. 2. Ma and Sue—On a Job Intervieu 

No. 3. High School Wedding Belle. 

No. 4. “A” Is for Brother. 

No. 5. Mike, the Mechanic. 
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No. 6. Late Date 
No. 7. Confidence—Zero 
No. 8. But Dad, Everybody Drives 
No. 9. 1.0. High—Ambition Lou 

No. 10. Who's Delinquent 

State List of High School Textbooks. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Education. 1954 
ly). 83 pp. A complete list of books officially listed for use in the high schools of the 
ate of California 

The Story of the Exposition and Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
ysically Handicapped. Washington 25, D. C.: President's Committee on Employment of 
e Physically Handicapped. 1954. The story of how the exposition held in the Depart- 
ntal Auditorium in Washington, D. C., April 28-30, 1954, was conceived, planned, and 






xecuted 
The Summer High School. New York: Board of Education. 1954. 27 pp. The second 
art of the superintendent's annual .report to the Board of Education. A report on the 1953 
mmer day and evening high schools of the city 
VARNER, G. F. Changing Times—Changing Schools. St. Paul, Minn.: Public Schools 
54. 12 pp. An excellent statement to parents by the assistant superintendent on how the 
ools of St. Paul ascertain, mark, and report pupil progress 
WACHS, WILLIAM, and GREENBERG, JACOB. Spanish for Daily Use. Columbus 15, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 400 S. Front St. 1950. 84 pp. 39c. Provides an easy ap- 
roach to beginning Spanish, to be used with or without a textbook. Contains easy supple- 
mentary reading, conversation drill, comprehension and vocabulary exercises, explanations 
and practice exercises on all important grammar concepts, and four Diagnostic Review Tests 
test individual and class progress 
Where To Buy Supplies for Educational Institutions, 14th edition. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 
Beacon St. 1954. 160 pp. Designed for education editors, school executives, teachers, 
ards of education, and PTA committees and all others concerned with the maintenance 





f schools and colleges and with information on educational problems and practices 
WILSON, R. K. Public Relations Journey. Washington 6, D. C.: National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA. 1954. 40 pp. Free. Describes methods for improving school- 
ommunity relations. It is an annual report of the executive secretary covering the activities 
f the association from June 1, 1953, to May 31, 1954 
Your Career for Tomorrow. Washington 25, D. C.: Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard 
Headquarters. 1954. 64 pp. Free. Tells about the Academy at New London, Conn.; re- 
juirements for entrance; and the curriculum of the Academy 
Your Opportunities in Distribution. New York 17: National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 E. 48th St. 1954. 32 pp. Free. Fifth in a series of vocational guidance pamphlets pre- 
pared for high schools and colleges 
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WORLD WITHOUT END—This is a 45-minute, 16mm., sound, documentary fil 


the world's knowledge at work for the people of the world This story of UNESCO 





three other UN agencies in action was filmed in Mexico and Thailand (Siam) where 

people differ in religion, language, and culture but are al ke in their pain an 1 hunger 
endence on the land, their love of music and dancing, and their deep human ap; 
icine, agr lrure, and ed tion in the service fh an need is the inspiring the 

which unifies this basic film. The film may be purchased for $145 per pri r rente 











TAXES—During the past 20 years, Federal taxe e rose fr $7 billion to $65 

One would assume that this arp rise would bring a drop in philanthropic gift 
the contrary, gifts to non-tax-supported institutions have increased during these two de 
from $500 million to $4 billion. Colleges and universities have shared in this increased gi 

from $60 million 20 years ago to $300 million during 1952-53 

THE STORY OF PACKAGING—The Continental Can Company, 100 E. 42nd Stre 
New York 17, has recently released a new film entitled The Stor Pack r This 
minute, 16mr ani ted s ovie, telling the story of packaging in America fr 
lays of the Pilgrims to the press t r It shows grat lly the le played by rhe 
tous package in our Ameri wa f life. The f is available without charge for 


f Ise availa le tron the same s« urce are A teacher s gui leb« k a prorect DOOk " 


charts (22” x 33 in color. The teacher's guidebook is entitled Packaging, Its Contr 
to Better Livin i py This guidebook is an aid study guide for all grades 
tion with the use of the 6 charts. The guidebook, the charts, and the film draw ‘ 


mon place experience to show how our economic system Works how goods are 











dist ted, and consumed. The guidebook is divided into lower elementary grades 
elementary grades nior high school, and senior high school with each section divide 
three teaching its. The project book, My Community Album (36 pt is provided for 
pupil as a personal record in which hei tihes his ow tere hopes al ‘ 
what he observes and experiences 


FILMSTRIP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS—Over the years America has built up an « 











omy that turns out the world’s highest stan of living. This has involved a great sl 
the type of work that Americans do. It is a change that is going on continually, as ne 
dustries and new jobs emerge and mechanization takes a firmer and firmer hold on « 

The May filmstrip issued by the Office of Educational of the New York 7 
delves into this change, using photographs, charts, at al prints. It also pg 








picture of the diversity of jobs at which Americans are working today an 





growth in professional, technical, and service we rk that has resulted from increases 
ductivity and wealth. A teacher's discussion manual, with an intr tion to the « 
additional data on each frame, accompanies the filmstriy 

This latest filmstrip is 45mm., has 58 frames, and is the last of the 1953-54 series of « 
yearly filmstrips on current affairs. The entire series of eight filmstrips cost $15 


filmstrips cost $2.50 each. They are availab m the Ofhce of Educational Activities 
New York Times, Times Square, New Yor New York 
THE SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER INFORMATION BULLETIN SERIES—A 


of information bulletins on scientific manpower are being published by the National $ 








Foundation. In general, these bulletins will contain brief reports and preliminary sumr 


of Foundation or Foundation-supported studies. A limited number of copies are avai 
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request by individuals or organizations concerned with scientific manpower. Requests 


be addressed to: National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR PHYSICISTS—The employment outlook for 
ists with graduate training is excellent. In most fields of specialization, there will also 
creasing opportunities for physicists with only undergraduate training for a number of 


fF rs at least. Resources of trained personnel in this expanding profession were insufficient 








) eet the demand even before the sharp increase in requirements brought about by the 
re ti rent defense program. Employment of physicists has increased rapidiy over the past 
their een years. Today, more than 15,000 persons in the United States work professionally as 
ppe sts. They are employed in a variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indus 
the is well as in educational institutions and government agencies 
te As knowledge of physical phenomena has increased, physicists have tended, more and 
re, to specialize in different branches of the science. The major branches are as follows 
Ks nics, heat, optics, acoustics, electronics, atomic and molecular phenomena, solid state 
“a nuclear physics, classical theoretical physics, and quantum mechanics 
. Most physicists are engaged in research and development or teaching. Smaller numbers 
gir ther activities such as management, design, inspection, and consulting work. In 
ompanies, each physicist is assigned to one type of activity. In some instances, how 
_ the work is so organized that a physicist can follow the development of his own re 
, lea to the completion of the final product 
— Persons interested in careers as physicists need at least a bachelor's degree with a major 
.: hysics and should, if possible, obtain graduate training. Doctoral degrees are d 
ce iny posiuons 
The supply-and-demand situation in the profession will also be affected in the next few 
. by the decreasing numbers of new graduates expected. Toward the end of the decade 
ihe mber of bachelor's degrees awarded will rise sharply again, but the new upturn in 
= ers of graduate degrees will probably lag several years behind that in bachelor’s degrees 


The Bureau's new 22-page illustrated bulletin is designed to give persons interested in 

















n ering the held of physics an overall picture of the various areas of specialization, places of 
yment, training requirements, and the immediate and long-run employment prospects 
led rt section on earnings is also included. Phe report, Employment Outlook for Physicist 
a S Bulletin No. 1144), was prepared in co-operation with the Veterans Administration 
we ( es may be purchased for 25 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
25, D. ¢ 
_ HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES IN COLLEGE—The University of Nevada led the 
s} ust school year in the percentage of students enrolling in college for the first time 
new rding to information received from the U. S. Office of Education, Nevada's first-time 
ous ment percentage of 25.7—or 435 students as compared to 346 in the school year 
. 7 53—headed all states in the nation. Of the 38 states reporting increases in first-time 
ei ents, Pennsylvania was second with 18 per cent 
rhe The University of Nevada reported that its total number of new students—which in 
‘le es freshmen, transfers, and graduate-students—is on the up-grade. For the last school 
, the number was 635 as compared to 609 the school year before and 569 two school 
f ore 
of « Meanwhile, figures show a slight student trend towards more specialized fields of edu 
i at the university. Enrollment in the college of arts and science has dropped; while 
es e college of agriculture, home economics enrollment is on the upgrade. In the college 
gineering, study of electrical and mechanical engineering has increased noticeably. In 
A series Mackay school of mines, enrollment is up in the fields of metallurgy and mining 
| Sci FIFTY YEARS OF POWERED FLIGHT—The thrilling accomplishments of Ameri- 
mr aviation in the half century since the Wright Brothers are featured in the May, 1954, 


aval 
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issue of The News Magazine of the Screen. In a comprehensive review, the monthly edu 
tional film brings to life again on the screen many spectacular aeronautical ‘‘firsts."’ They 
range from pictures of a flight by the Wrights in their first plane to scenes of a jet pilot se 
ting a world's record of 1,400 miles an hour. School pupils in 28 states, Hawaii, and 
District of Columbia saw this issue of The News Magazine last spring which combines i 
structive film features with a world-wide review of news developments. Charles A. Li 
bergh's historic flight trom New York to Paris is also recreated. There is the tense take 
of the overloaded “Spirit of Sc. Louis,’ the wild reception for the Lone Eagle at Le Bourg 
Airport near Paris, and the tumultuous ovation in New York when he returned. One of ¢ 
most significant of aviation’s big moments is recalled in the amazing demonstratior 
Gen. Billy Mitchell in 1919. Dropping bombs from the crude planes of that era, he sa 
obsolete battleships—the first sunk from the air. The age of air power had begun 

The monster bombing missions of World War II are shown in vivid scenes that bring 
home the vital role of aviation in winning the war. The post-war development of jet pla 
and new flight records bring the story up to the minute. Notable figures who appear as ¢ 
story of aviation unfolds include Theodore Roosevelt, first President to fly; Ruth La 
pioneer aviatrix; Admiral Richard E. Byrd, first to fly over both poles; Amelia Earhart, { 
woman to fly the Atlantic alone; Wiley Post, first to fly solo around the world, and Cay 
Charles Yeager, first to break the sound barrier 

The News Magazine's biggest news story of the month was the explosion of the fir 
hydrogen bomb. The formerly secret films, made at Eniwetok Atoll and on a Navy comma 
ship, reveal the tremendous power of the world's most terrible weapon. Officers aboard 
command ship count off the final seconds. Then comes the blast, the mounting firel 
and the boiling cloud of radioactivity snaking skyward to a height of ten miles. The terrif 
blast obliterates the test island, the pictures disclose, leaving only a water-filled crat 
Nearby islands are swept clean 

Graphic films from Dienbienphu, Indo-China, report the grim fight of French | 
forces to hold the strategic garrison against encircling communist-led Vietminh rebe¢ 


Communist unrest in other corners of the world is reflected in fi'ms of a students’ riot 
Lebanon, a mob scene at France’s tomb of the unknown soldier, the arrival of refugees 
West Berlin, and the reunion in New York of two brothers with their family after seve 
years’ captivity in Romania 

There's also a report on Korea's progress along the road to recovery. News Maga 
cameramen at the 38th parallel covered the first settlement north of the boundary by farmer 
who will cultivate 14,000 acres. A plane-load of needed insects and animals departs for Kor 
from Oakland, Calif., and a choir of Korean children arrives in New York to raise fund 
their land 

Rounding out the news section are stories on the rescue of 1,500 persons from 
blazing troopship Empire Windrush off Algiers; another spectacular fire at Inchon, Kore 
the North American ski jump championship at Mt. Hood, and a model United Nati 
conducted by 75 colleges at Los Angeles. Sketches and photographs portray how a stat 
was built in Paris and shipped to the United States in sections as a gift from France. New 
York's skyline appears on the screen as seen from Liberty's torch, the welcome beacor 
America. For complete information about this monthly News Magazine film, write to 
News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

RECORDS SHOW FEWER DROP-OUTS, MORE PROMOTIONS—The percentag« 
of drop-outs in North Carolina's public schools has been less within recent years than has 
been the case in other years. At the same time the percentage of pupils annually promote 
has been greater than preceding years. 

In the 1951-52 school year there were 71,563 more pupils enrolled in grades one 
twelve than in 1930-31. The increase from year to year, however, has not been consistent 
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In fact, the record shows an increase from 1930-31 to 1933-34, then a decrease to 1937-38, 
followed by an increase in 1938-39, and then followed by decreases each year to 1944-45, 
when there were 812,826 children enrolled in the state’s public schools. Since 1944-45 en- 
rollment has climbed steadily to 914,269 in 1951-52, an increase of 101,443 within seven 
years 

Tables 1 and 2 below show the percentage of drop-outs and non-promotions in grades 
7 to 12 for the school years 1947-48, 1949-50, and 1951-52 


> 


TABLE 1. Percentage of Drop-out and Non-Promotion in White Schools for Grades 7-12 

Total for 

12 Special Grades 9-12 
1947-48 6.1 9 2 10.6 9.5 5.8 22.4 9.7 
1949-50 5.3 l 98 9.6 7.7 4.3 30.3 8.3 
1951-52 4.9 6.6 10.1 10.2 8.8 4.7 14.3 8.9 





Drop-out 7 8 9 11 


Non-Promotion 
1947-48 6.6 6.3 10.6 8.7 6.7 2.6 47.8 78 
1949-50 5.0 5.0 9.5 7.9 5.9 2.3 11.3 6.9 
1951-52 44 4.5 8.4 7.8 5.9 1.9 6.7 6.4 





TABLE 2. Percentage of Drop-out and Non-Promotion in Negro Schools for Grades 7-12 





Total for 
Drop-out 7 11 12 Special Grades 9-12 


1947-48 7.3 9.5 10.9 8.3 0 11.2 

1949-50 5.3 7.4 9.5 9.7 a5 26.7 9.2 

1951-52 4.9 6.9 9.7 7.4 25.0 9.6 
Non-Promotion 

1947-48 11.5 11.6 13.8 13.1 4.7 0 13.1 

1949-50 8.5 9.6 12.0 11.8 11.3 3.8 1.8 10.8 

1951-52 8.4 8.5 13.6 11.9 10.3 3.6 0 10.8 





NROTC EXAMINATIONS—tThe Navy will conduct its ninth annual nation-wide 
program of officer selection and training. Approximately 1,800 young men will be selected 
for appointment to the program and the college of their choice (52 colleges and universities 
from which to select). Male citizens of the United States between the ages of 17 and 21 who 
are high-school seniors and graduates or who possess equivalent certificates, are eligible to 
apply. For the nation to receive full value for the education and training offered, it is essential 
that this program attract only the most able young men. They must possess high qualities 
of integrity, leadership, and responsibility and be mentally and physically alert. 

The deadline date for receipt of all applications is November 20, 1954. A mental exami- 
nation will then be given on December 11, 1954, in hundreds of colleges and high-school 
centers throughout the nation. Persons attaining a qualifying score will be given the Navy's 
rigid midshipman physical examination the following February. From this pool of persons 
who pass the physical examination, approximately 1,800 will be selected for appointment to 
begin a four-year college training program in September, 1955. These successful persons, 
n addition to attending college, will make a summer cruise of approximately six to eight 
weeks’ duration between each academic year and will receive $600 annual retainer pay until 

ommissioned. In addition to the normal college curriculum which he will follow, the mid- 
shipman will study a planned course of 24 semester hours of Naval Science. During drill 
periods and summer cruises, he will wear government-furnished uniforms. All tuition, fees, 
and books are furnished by the Navy. 
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The candidate must be unmarried and remain so until commissioned; he must complete 
such Naval Science courses, drills, and cruises as may be prescribed; he must accept a com 
mission—if he qualifies—in the regular Navy or Marine Corps, if offered, and serve on active 
duty for three years, if required by the Secretary of the Navy; and he must serve a total of 
eight years in an active or inactive status, from the date of acceptance of the original con 
mission 

COLLEGE BOARD TESTS—The first College Board examinations for the school year 
1954-55 will be given on December 4, 1954, with the closing date for registration November 
13. Succeeding examination dates during the present school year are January 8, March 1 
May 21, and August 10—all 1955. Regular examination centers for particular testing date 
are listed in the publication, College Board Tests, 1954-55. For detailed information write t 
College Entrance Examination Board, either at P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey; or 
P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles, Calif 

A LOOK AHEAD IN SECONDARY EDUCATION—The U. S. Office of Educatios 
has recently prepared a publication under this title (available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 35 cents). In its final chapter are listed and discusse 
some of the developments in and the needs of secondary education. Listed as emerging de 
velopments are: (1) the comprehensive high school, (2) the changing classroom, (3) scho« 
services beyond the usual curriculum, (4) evaluation, (5) democratic school administratic 
and (6) wider school-community relationships. Listed as needs or unfinished business are 
(1) the secondary-school staff's need to continue their studies of all youth, but especially 
those now tending to drop out before graduation; (2) educators are working to establish 
fourteen-year sequence of educational experiences which will eliminate the selective char 
acter of secondary education; (3) in terms of time allotment, an appropriate balance betwe« 
required and elective subjects or areas of learning has not been adequately determined; 
continued experimentation is needed to provide for greater individualization in instructic 
by a wide range of methods; (5) there is need for more experimentation to build a progran 
of work experience; (6) an adequate program for appraising the educational development of 
individual pupil needs to be developed; (7) secondary-school teachers and principals have 
a contribution to make toward improving programs of teacher preparation; (8) the proble: 
of school finance remains critical even after the adoption of state equalization progran 
and (9) the whole question of home-community-school responsibilities should be re 
examined. 

A FULL-COLOR MAP OF WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Lintner Maps, Inc., 941 N 
Highland St., Arlington, Virginia, publishes a beautiful isometric map (size 36 in. by 23 ir 
of our nation’s capital. It is a full-color (red, yellow, blue, and black) reproduction of 
water color map. It shows the District of Columbia and contiguous areas. All public build 
ings, monuments, memorials, efc., are shown; all avenues are designated with trees; and a! 
points of national interest are identified by ribbons printed next to them. As an additiona 
aid to the reader, all Federal buildings, municipal buildings, steamship line wharfs, and 
some national and international organization buildings, theatres, hotels, restaurants, at 
clubs are listed in the margin and keyed to the map. This attractive map is available at fifty 
cents each from The Lintner Maps, Inc., 941 North Highland St., Arlington, Virginia 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND THE SCHOOL—The North Division High School of Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin, of which Raymond F. Michalak is principal has prepared a mimeographe 
handbook entitled A Plan for Protection During Civil Disaster. This 40-page handbook, the 
result of the work of a faculty committee, outlines, in detail, a plan of procedure if the event 
of disaster, and allocates specific duties to designated persons in the school. It includes suc! 
procedures as signals, air-raid drills, charts of floor plans showing shelter areas, first aid, con 
munications, fire protection, demolition of materials and supplies, sanitation, interna 
policing, utilities, and feeding. The ideas contained in this handbook are based on a pu! 
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lication of a community handbook prepared by the local Civil Defense and Disaster Com- 
mittee and on general principles that have appeared in government pamphlets. 

A faculty committee also prepared a 22-page course of instruction to familiarize faculty 
and pupils with authoritative information about possible disasters and to build a feeling of 
emotional and mental security that will conquer the enemy's most powerful weapons—fear 
and panic. It is composed of eleven lessons for pupil instruction and study. The first three 
lessons are intended to promote a sense of security; the next two present a picture of what 
the new weapons can and cannot do and discuss rumors, exaggerated stories, and the lack 
of authentic information; the next five lessons try to answer questions that naturally arise in 
pupils’ minds; and the final lesson and films summarize points of extreme importance 

UN PUBLISHES NEW MONTHLY REVIEW—The first issue of a new monthly 
magazine, United Nations Review, has recently appeared. Published by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, it succeeds United Nations Bulletin, a fortnightly news 
magazine. Whereas the Bulletin, by reason of its frequency of publication, was in great part 
committed to the news periodical approach, the Review (published monthly) will develop 
the broader and deeper reporting which requires more perspective than a fortnightly will 
allow. This is achieved through articles of two main types—background and current de- 
velopment reviews and illustreted features. Thus, in this first issue, an article on the back- 
ground to the current Geneva Conference tells of the non-military efforts in the United 
Nations to secure peace in Korea, and an illustrated feature describes the tremendous work 
of reconstruction now under way there 

A year of progress in technical assistance is outlined in another article, and the story of 
the United Nations’ program of shared skills at work in a particular country—Libya—is 
featured in an illustrated roundup. The Trust Territory of Somaliland at the half-way point 
to independence is the subject of another interesting survey, while “‘rainmaking” experi- 
ments in five different areas of the world and the United Nations’ efforts to stamp out 
slavery are also described. Some excellent new pictures of the Headquarters, illustrating 
visitors’ impressions in their own words, provide a worth-while picture souvenir. An illus- 
trated article on the coming of age of the helicopter is signed by the Chief of the Flight Branch 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

The Review will carry regular and occasional departments. In this first issue, for in- 
stance, are ““The News in Review and a Look Ahead,” a perspective on United Nations 
events; ‘From the Book Shelf,” a review of ‘Freedom and Welfare,” a book on social pat- 
terns and co-operation by five northern European countries; “The Projection Room,” 
dealing with three films on Latin America; and “United Nations Calling,"’ broadcasts for a 
world audience. 

The Review, is published in Spanish as well as in English, and there are two English 
editions, one published in New York, the other in London. This first issue contains eighty 
pages. The price is forty cents for a single copy and $4.50 for an annual subscription (12 
issues). Subscriptions may be sent, for the United States—to International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York; for Canada 
—to Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, and Periodica Inc., 5112 Avenue Papi- 
neau, Montreal 34. 

EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT SERIES—The World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, have a series of tests which can be used as diagnostic or as progress 
tests. The names of these tests are Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprebension Test (Grades 9-13), 
Killey-Greene Reading Comprehension Test (Grades 9-12), Spitzer Study Skills Test (Grades 9-12), 
Center-Durost Literature Acquaintance Test (Grades 11-12), and Dwrost-Center Word Mastery 
Test (Grades 9-12). Each of these test and answer sheets are sold in units of 35 copies. 
Each test package contains a complete set of accessory materials necessary for administering 
and scoring the tests, such as a manual of directions and key. Three equivalent forms Am, 
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Bm, and Cm are available for the Killey-Greene Reading Comprehension Test and two forms, 
Am and Bm, for the other five tests. All tests have time limits, ranging from 40 minutes to 
two class periods 

DROP-OUTS—A recent publication of the U. S. Office of Education, entitled Hig/ 
School Retention by States, reports interesting facts about the holding power of our high schools 
For the nation as a whole 70.6 per cent of the children 14-17 years old, inclusive, were at 
tending the last four years of the public and non-public high schools in 1950. However, if 
those attending other types of schools are included, then the percentage jumps to 83.7 
On this latter basis, we find that by states Utah (92.8%) has the best holding power followed 
by Oregon (91.4%) and California (90.5%). At the end of the ranking, we find Kentucky 
(69.9%) has the lowest holding power with South Carolina (72.0%) and Georgia (73.4% 
ranking next above Kentucky. The following statements from the publication indicate, ir 
general, the extent to which the schools of the United States are holding pupils until higt 
school graduation 

1. Of the 1,672,920 who enrolled in the 9th grade of public high schools during the 
1947-48 school year, 1,045,588, or 62.5 per cent, remained to graduate in 1951 

2. Similar figures for a four-year period, 6 years earlier, show that then only 46.7 per 
cent remained to graduate, thus revealing an increase during this period in the holding power 
of the high schools of 15.8 pupils per 100 enrolled. (Similar increases seem to be occurring 
since 1951 

3. When the number of pupils graduated from the public high schools in 1951 is com 
pared with the number in the Sth grade during 1943-44, eight years earlier, the retention 
index for the nation drops to 51.8 per cent. When the number graduated in 1951 is com 
paréd to the number in the seventh grade of these schools during 1945-46, six years earlier 
the average percentage is 56.5 

4. The greatest drop-out obviously occurs during the last four years of the high school 
Of the 2,016,635 pupils enrolled in 1943-44 in grade 5 of the public schools of the United 
States, 1,849,990, or 91.7 per cent, were found in the seventh grade in 1945-46, two years 
later, and 1,672,920, or 83 per cent, entered grade 9 in 1947-48. However, on graduation day 
in 1950-51, four years later, only 51.8 per cent were on the list 

5. Data from the U. S. Bureau of the Census Report for 1950 reveals that 83.7 per cent 
of all youth 14-17 years old were “in school,"’ (public and non-public) but not all of these 
were attending the high schools 

6. When the total enrollment of the public and non-public high schools is compared 
to the total number of youth 14-17 years of age, a percentage ratio of 75.6 is found for the 
United States as a whole 

TEACHING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—A guide to positions in other countries 
available for 1955-56 to American elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers has been 
issued by the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Teach- 
ing opportunities abroad, as outlined in the guide, are available in Australia, Austria, Belgium 
Luxembourg, Burma, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Thailand, Union of South Africa, Great 
Britain, and in certain colonial areas of the United Kingdom. Applications for teaching 
positions abroad during the academic year 1955-56 should be filed before October 15, 1954, 
with the Office of Education 


The publication gives information on the exchange of teachers with countries through- 
out the world which the Office of Education arranges as part of the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the Department of State. These exchanges are authorized by Public 
Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act; and by Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the Smith- 
Mundt Act. They are made possible through the co-operation of public and private school 
officials both in this country and abroad. 
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Thomas E. Corner, Director of the Teacher Programs Branch, Office of Education 

said, “This program provides an opportunity for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 

the United States to teach in national and American-sponsored schools in about 26 

intries. It also provides an opportunity for schools in this country to place on their staffs 

r a school year qualified teachers from one or more of 10 foreign countries. Through 
teacher interchange we build new foundations through education for international under- 
standing and world peace."" Requests for the publication, Exchange Teaching Opportunities 
1955-56 Under the Educational Exchange Program, should be addressed to the Teacher Ex- 
hange Section, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C 

MATHEMATICS TEACHERS PLAN CHRISTMAS MEETING IN ST. LOUIS—A 
elevised youth forum will be one of the highlights on the program when the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics holds its fifteenth Christmas meeting in St. Louis, 
December 27-29. The Missouri afhliated group of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be host to the three-day convention which will have as its theme, “For- 
ward with Mathematics."’ Other features of the program will include tite showing of mathe- 
matics films and filmstrips, mathematics laboratories, commercial and school exhibits of 
teaching aids. Discussions covering current problems and new techniques in the teaching 
of mathematics will be held throughout the meeting. 

PACK YOUR SUITCASE, SAYS NEA TRAVEL DIVISION—The NEA Travel 
Division has scheduled a wide variety of tours for NEA's traveling teachers in 1955. Areas 
included in the itineraries range from the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Valley of the Nile, 

cording to Paul H. Kinsel, director, NEA Travel Division. The popular general tours es- 
pecially planned for first-time visitors to Europe again will be offered as well as special area 
urs highlighting Scandinavia and the Middle East. Another new feature will be a tour of 
the Western Mediterranean with special emphasis on Spain and Portugal. The 1955 Euro- 
pean program in Mexico includes four different itineraries and a second South American 
rour will be added. The Hawaiian tours will be repeated with a few modifications. Alaska 
will again be visited by NEA travelers—one group by ship up the Inland Passage and the 
second by air to the interior and beyond the Arctic circle. Two new tour programs are being 
set up—one called American Rededication Tour has as its objective giving the participating 
teachers a greater appreciation of the story of early America, with visits to shrines from James- 
town, Yorktown and Williamsburg in Virginia to Boston and Plymouth in Massachusetts 
The second tour—still in the blueprint stage and called the Story of the West—may also 
be scheduled for i955. For complete particulars write to NEA Travel Division, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
NEA DEFENSE COMMISSION CONTINUES WITH SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
The Defense Commission of the National Education Association will resume its series 
of conferences on “Public Education in a Dangerous Era"’ this fall with the first meeting 
for the 1954-55 school year scheduled for Sale Lake City, November 9. The Utah meeting 
will be co-sponsored by the Utah Education Association. The conferences were initiated to 
bring lay and educational leaders together to discuss joint problems of the school and 
ommunity and to develop a clearer recognition of the special contributions public educa- 
tion can make to the strengthening of the nation during the present era, according to 
Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary of the Commission. Other conferences are scheduled 
later this year in California and Ohio. The initial conference of the series was held in Phila 
lelphia in 1953 : 

ICEC TO HOLD FALL MEETING IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Approximately 
800 educators, together with medical specialists and consultants from related fields, are 
expected to attend the second fall regional convention of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children (ICEC) in Grand Rapids, Mich., November 10-13. The ICEC is a 
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department of the National Education Association. A broad variety of topics, ranging from 
special services for educationally handicapped children and education of the gifted 
mental health in the classroom, will be discussed in workshop type meetings. Major speakers 
in general meetings include ICEC president, Richard S$. Dabney, who is also State Director 
of Special Education, Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson City; Francis W 
Doyle, State Director of Special Education, California State Department of Public Instruction 
Sacramento; Robert Gates, State Director of Special Education, Florida State Department of 
Public Instruction, Tallahassee; and Francis E. Land, Director of Special Education at the 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 

THE NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS—Uneasy Peace in 
Asia, the New York Times filmstrip on current affairs for November, presents the problem 
of free Asia's defense and security in the uncertain peace following the cease-fire in Ind« 
china and Korea. The filmstrip traces developments in Asia through World War II and the 
Korean and Indochinese conflicts to today’s crisis when free Asia is confronted by the rising 
power of communist China and Russia. This filmstrip, in 57 black and white frames, for 
35-mm projectors, is accompanied by a discussion manual which contains an introductior 
to the subject and supplementary information for each frame. The frames are reproduced 
in the manual, which also offers suggested activities and suggested reading 

American Parties and Politics was the first filmstrip, appearing in October, and Unea 
Peace in Asia is the second of the 1954-1955 season's eight monthly filmstrips. The entire 
series is available for $15.00; individual filmstrips cost $2.50 each. They are available fron 
the Office of Educational Activities, The New York Times, Times Square, New York 3: 
New York 

OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AIR FORCE FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS—The Air University at Maxwell AFB, Alabama, the Command respor 
sible for the higher educational system of the Air Force, is currently developing a campaig 
to attract educational administrators and teachers in virtually all subject-fields into the 
Reserve program. Handling the effort is a newly created Reserve Affairs Office within the 
University’s Personnel Division. Plans have been prepared creating vacancies for 939 
reservist educators and specialists in the Air University’s manning table. These positios 
will be filled by officers and airmen designated for specific instructional, administrative, ar 
supporting tasks within the several branches of the University in the event of a Congressional 
declaration of war 
A breakdown of the 939 positions to be filled by reservists in the event of all 


mobilization shows 647 vacancies for “Education and Training Officers."’ The broad require 
ments of this field are stated in the following official terms Encompasses the functions 


of planning, organizing, establishing, and directing education and training programs, ir 
cluding formal instruction; evaluation and analysis of curricula materials, training devices 
measurement systems, and equipment requirements and programs for improving the 
technical qualifications and educational level of personnel 

The Air University will atrempt to fill the vacancies with men already holding commis 
sions in the Air Force Reserve. They will be selected on the basis of experience in teaching 
or in educational administration. If there is an Air University facility, such as a campus 
AFROTC detachment, close to his home, the Reservist can obtain inactive dury training 
and gain credit toward retention, promotion, and retirement in the Reserve. At the present 
time, vacancies exist in all grades from sergeant through colonel. The greatest number of 
positions are open to captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels 

There is a preponderant need for these ‘‘on-paper’’ assignments to the AFROTC, the 
branch of the Air University with detachments on 188 college and university campuses 
throughout the country. But additiona! opportunities exist in all other branches of the Air 
University, including: the USAF Institute of Technology, the Air Command and Staff 
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School, the USAF School of Aviation Medicine, the Research Studies Institute, the USAF 
Extension Course Institute, and the Air War College—the peak of the University’s military 
education program. Copies of a mimeographed brochure giving details about the Univer 
sity’s Reserve program will be mailed free to interested men and women in the educational 
field. Address the Reserve Affairs Office, Headquarters, Air University, Maxwell AFB 
Alabama 

NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN—This monthly educational magazine is 
available again for school use. It is a film devoted each month to important current news 
items. For complete information about price and a plan to secure it for the school 
The News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 

COAST GUARD ANNUAL EXAMINATION—The annual examination for appoint 


ment to cadetship in the United States Coast Guard will be conducted February 28 and 


write to 


March 1, 1955, in more than 100 cities in the United States and abroad. (The first examina 
tion for appointment was conducted in 1876.) Successful applicants will attend the United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New London, Connecticut 

Applicants must be high-school seniors or graduates, and must have reached their 
seventeenth but not their twenty-second birthdays on July 1, 1955. Applicants still in high 
school must graduate and earn 15 units by June 30, 1955. The units must include three in 
English, two in algebra, and one each in plane geometry and physics. Applicants must be 
in excellent physical condition, between 66 and 76 inches in height, with proportionate 
weight, and have uncorrected 20-20 vision in each eye 


1 evaluated general 


Appointments are made on the basis of competitive examination an 
adaptability. There are no Congressional appointments or geographical quotas 

The Academy curriculum includes academic subjects and military training. Courses 
are conducted in navigation, engineering, communications, seamanship, ordnance, gover 


ment, English, and advanced mathematics. Extracurricular activities include a variety of 
clubs and athletics. Coast Guard teams compete with many colleges in a ze vat of 
sports. Coast Guard cadets spend a portion of each summer at sea, training aboard the bark 
Eagle and major cutters. Cruises are made each summer, calling at numerous foreign ports 


Upon completion of training at the Coase Guard Academy, cadets are commissioned as 


ensigns in the Coast Guard and awarded bachelor of science degrees in engineering. After 
graduation young officers may apply for flight training qualifying them for service in the 
aviation branch of the Coast Guard. Postgraduate training is also available in the fields of 


electronics, oceanography, and personnel administration. Postgraduate courses are conducted 


at the advanced military sclyools and leading universities and colleges throughout the 


country 

The Coast Guard, the nation’s oldest seagoing force in continuous service, performs 
many duties vital to maritime safety. It enforces marine law, operates the International Ice 
Patrol, mans the ocean weather stations, maintains over 30,000 aids to navigation, and has 
is a fundamental duty the task of saving life and property at sea. An information booklet 
and application forms may be obtained by writing the Commandant (PTP), U. S. Coast 
Guard, Washington 25, D. C. The completed application forms must be returned by January 


15. 1955 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS—The Adslantic Monthly Magazine will again sponsor its 
nation-wide Creative Writing Contests for college, high school, and private school students 


The closing date for the 34th annual college contests is March 18, 1955; and 


for the high 
school and private school contests, March 25, 1955. These student contests are held annu 
ally as an educational feature to stimulate beginners to put their writing into as finished form 
as possible and to encourage good writing by prize awards 

The Adantic will award $100 each to the college and high-school students writing the 
best essay, best story, and best poem. In addition, Middlebury College, Vermont, will 
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offer two scholarships, free tuition for the 1955 session of the Bread Loaf School of English, 
Bread Loaf, Vermont: one scholarship to the college student winning the As/antic prize for 
the best essay, or the best story, or the best poem; and one scholarship to the instructor of 
that student. The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will offer a four-year 
free-tuition scholarship to the writer of the essay, story, or poem entered in the Atlantic 
School Contests which, in the University’s opinion, shows the most promise, regardless of 
its final standing in the contests 

In addition to the cash and scholarship prizes, the As/antic will award Prize or Place 
certificates to the student writers of the top five papers in the essay, short story, and poetry 
contests; Honorable Mention certificates to the writers of the next 15 papers, and Merit 
certificates to the writers of the following 20 papers. A unique feature of these contests is 
that every comment and criticism of the readers and judges on the Prize-winning, Place- 
winning, and Honorable Mention papers is forwarded to the instructors of the student 
writers 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM—The Educational 


Exchange Program is our government's program of sending Americans abroad and bring 


ing people here from more than 70 other countries to study, teach, and absorb the meaning 
of each other's ways of life. The United States believes that these direct personal contacts 
in connection with projects of benefit to us and to each of the other participating countries 
will improve our international relations by building genuine understanding and mutual 
respect. Congress authorized the program ‘to promote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries, and to increase mutual understanding beiween the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.’’ Specifically, we seek: (1) to show other 
people that our motives, objectives, and policies are allied with their own desires for peace, 
progress, and freedom; (2) to expand American knowledge of other countries and cultures 
(3) to bring about greater world-wide confidence in, and co-operation with, the United 
States; and (4) to create a greater spirit of unity, hopefulness, and determination among free 
peoples everywhere. Included in this program are the following acts of Congress: The 
Smith-Mundt Act; The Fulbright Act; Public Law 355, 76th Congress; Public Law 701, 79th 
Congress; The Foreign Economic Assistance Act; Public Law 265, 81st Congress; The Annual 
Appropriations Act; and Public Law 48, 82nd Congress. For information about the program 
write to The International Educational Exchange Service of the State Department, Wash 
ington 25, D. C 

ADVANCE INFORMATION CONCERNING THE U. S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
—The most significant dates in connection with the U. S. Air Force Academy, which will 
enroll its first class of cadets in July, 1955, for graduation in 1959, are: On April 1, 1954, after 
approval by Congress, President Eisenhower signed the Air Force Academy Act which allows 
establishment of a professional academy to supply a nucleus of officers trained intensively 
and specifically for life-time careers in the Air Force. On June 24, 1954, Secretary of the Air 
Force, Harold E. Talbott, announced the selection of a site eight miles north of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, as the temporary site of the academy until construction at the permanent 
site reaches the stage when the academy can be moved there 

The first class of Air Force Cadets will be admitted to the Air Force Academy at the 
temporary location in July, 1955. This class will consist of 300 Air Force Cadets. Nomina 
tions are now open. Of the initial class of 300 cadets, 255 vacancies have been allotted to 
Members of Congress and are divided among the 48 states. Each state is allotted a number 
of vacancies proportional to its total representation in Congress. Each Senator and Repre- 
sentative is authorized to nominate not to exceed ten candidates. The additional 45 cadets 
will be chosen from other sources. These include Air Force and Army Regular and Reserve 
military personnel, sons of deceased veterans of World Wars I and II, and the Korean 


operations, sons of Medal of Honor winners, Presidential appointments and Vice Presidential 
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nominations, and allotments for the territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. Appointment as Air Force Cadets will be 
made from among qualified candidates in order of merit as established by competitive 
examinations. Each member of Congress may select up to ten nominees in any manner he 
desires. It is unnecessary for him to designate a candidate as principal or alternate. The 
Civil Service Commission will conduct mental examinations for candidates of members 
of Congress who desire to use these examinations merely as a screening device for the 
selection of their nominees. Members of Congress will be notified by the Commission of 
the date examinations will be given. 


There are six specific eligibility requirements for admission to the Air Force Academy. 
They are: (1) must be a citizen of the United States; (2) must be of good moral character; 
(3) must have attained the age of 17 years and must not have reached the age of 22 years as 
of July 1 of the year admitted to the Academy; (4) must never have been married; (5) an 
applicant must be based, or residing, at the time of application within the continental U. § 
or Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Panama Canal Zone, or on active military duty in 
any of the overseas areas; and (6) must be medically qualified for fying training. In addition, 
a minimum of 15 units of secondary-school credits is recommended. Upon graduation, all 
members of the class will receive a B. S. degree, be commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the Regular Air Force, and will be rated Aircraft Observers. 


Congressional nominations for the initial class entering the Air Force Academy in 
July, 1955, must be received at the office of the Appointment Branch prior to 5 P.M., EST, 
February 18, 1955. All preliminary screening examinations for military personnel seeking 
admission must be completed on or before December 31, 1954. All other types of candidates 
for nominations have a February 18, 1955, deadline. The final selection of the 300 Air 
Force Cadets for the first class, and subsequent classes, will be made by the Air Force Academy 
Admissions Board. 

Forty Air Force Academy Examining Centers have been established to administer the 
first of two series of final qualifying examinations for candidates from all categories. Series 
of tests at these Examining Centers will include the final medical examination for flying 
training, leadership potentialities, and pilot aptitude tests. These tests will be given annually 
during the first week respectively of October, December, February, and March. 

The final series of examinations will be College Board Entrance Examinations, to be 
given at locations close to each candidate's residence and to be furnished each candidate 
without request by the Educational Testing Service, of Princeton, New Jersey. Each candi- 
date will be notified when he reaches this stage where he should report for the final tests to 
be administered by the Educational Testing Service on March 12, 1955. 

The Air Force Academy Appointment Branch has been established in Hqs USAF to 
answer all routine correspondence and inquiries pertaining to the nomination and examina- 
tion of candidates. Letters of inquiry should be addressed to: Air Force Academy Appoint- 
ment Branch, AFPTR-P-5, Headquarters, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

ASCD'S TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE TO BE IN CHICAGO, MARCH 6-10, 
1955—The theme of the 1955 Conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., will be “Crucial Problems 
of Today's Schools." Officials are planning a number of activities which will contribute to 
this topic—general sessions, for stimulating discussions on provocative questions educators 
face today; little assemblies, for raising issues in specific area; clinics, for ““how-to-do-it” 
help; and ten hours for study-discussion groups, the “heart” of ASCD conferences. 

Hotel Conrad Hilton will be the headquarters hotel and all sessions (including the 
general sessions) will be held in the hotel. Housing within one hotel and the central location 
of Chicago are two additional factors to add on the positive side for this year's conference. 
Rooms are being reserved for those who plan to attend. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS— 
Approval by President Eisenhower on August 31 of Senate Bill 3628 (83rd Congress, 2nd 
Session) authorizes the appropriation of additional Federal funds to assist local school 
districts in providing school buildings for several thousand children in communities adjacent 
to military reservations, defense plants, and other Federally affected areas. S$. M. Brownell 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, explained that for purposes of application, Title III of 
Public Law 815 had expired on June 30, 1954. The extension of the law will cover increases 
in school enrollments in Federally affected areas for the two-year period to June 30, 1956 

“Under former provisions of this Title, some 500 school districts throughout the 
country received about 110 million dollars in Federal financial assistance,” Commissioner 
Brownell said. “These funds were used to construct about 620 school buildings which will 
accommodate 140,000 children who entered school between June, 1952, and June, 1954, for 
whom no school facilities were available." Commissioner Brownell said that the new legis 
lation just approved by the President authorizes continued Federal assistance to local school 
districts in terms of the previously authorized formulas. It also covers Federal construction 
of schools on military bases as needed through June 30, 1956 

“The cost of the two-year entension is estimated at approximately 60 million dollars,” 
the Commissioner said. No appropriation was made for the new Act, since it was passed in 
the closing days of the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session. If and when funds are made available 
about 250 school districts will be eligible for assistance in constructing approximately 300 
facilities. 

THE NEA HANDBOOK FOR 1954-55 NOW AVAILABLE—Approximately 26,000 
copies of the 1954-55 NEA handbook have been distributed to state associations, NEA 
officers, superintendents, and many others. Prepared by the publications division of the 
National Education Association, the handbook for this school year has 400 pages or 16 
pages more than the 1953-54 publication. The additional pages include the new Centennial 
Action Goal No. 22 calling for a new NEA Educational Center in the Nation's Capital 
Adopted by the NEA Board of Directors this year, this goal looks toward the completion 
of the $5 million building program in 1957. Single copies $1; discounts on quantity orders 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

PRINTING INDUSTRY AWARDS VARIETY OF SCHOLARSHIPS—"The number 
and variety of scholarships provided by the commercial! printing industry in the United States 
and Canada reveals, as probably no other study could do, the extensive interest in and 
support of higher education by the graphic arts industry," stated Elmer G. Voigt, President 
of the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, and Vice Chairman of the Board 
Western Printing and Lithographing Co., Racine, Wisconsin, in releasing a list of printing 
industry sponsored scholarships compiled by the Education Council. The research con- 
nected with the preparation of the list of scholarships was conducted as part of the Education 
Council's project to prepare a text for use by vocational guidance counselors in counseling 
young people concerning the vocational opportunities of the graphic arts industry. The 
publication of the list brings to the attention of the graphic arts industry, educators, and 
guidance counselors, for the first time, the types of scholarships offered by the graphic arts 
industry in all sections of the country and the number of institutions of higher learning 
participating in this program. For this listing of scholarships and additional information, 
address inquiries to the Education Conucil of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 719 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

FILMSTRIP ON PREVENTING FIRES IN THE HOME—Youngsters will learn 
how to eliminate fire hazards common to many homes in the new color filmstrip, Preventing 
Fires in Your Home, which was produced jointly by the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA and the Virginia State Board of Education. The film is the first in a 
series of three planned by the two organizations. Aimed at boys and girls in the upper 
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elementary grades, the filmstrip points out dangerous conditions and suggests ways to 
correct them. Questions posed on each of the 50 frames can also be used for the basis of 
discussion in learning about fire prevention. The filmstrip can be purchased for $3.50 from 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS FOR STUDENTS—Continued financial sup 
port from the American Society for Metals enables the Science Achievement Awards for 
Students program to be continued in 1955. More than 100 science students in grades 7 
through 12 will be awarded cash prizes, gold pins, and certificates in recognition of quality 
performance in science activities. Plaques will be awarded to schools represented by student 
winners. Students in public, private, and parochial schools are eligible to enter 

This awards program was developed by the National Science Teachers Association in 
consultation with classroom teachers, high-school principals, and administrators. All 
awards are based on student reports of experimental and investigational work in science or 
mathematics. Awards are divided equally among eight regions of the country so that 
students are not competing with “the whole world” but only with fellow students in their 
own region 

Purposes of the Science Achievement Awards program are: to encourage laboratory 
and experimental work in science; to help develop early and lasting interest in science; to 
assist older students in thinking about careers in fields of science and engineering; and, in 
general, to aid teachers in achieving the commonly accepted goals of science instruction for 
all students. Additional information about the program may be obtained from the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, National Science Teachers Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

PRODUCTION BEGINS ON NEA 1955 FILM—Mark of a Man, fifth film in the 
public relations series produced by the National Education Association and afhliated state 
education associations, is being made in the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. This 
film shows how schools aid in the prevention of deliquency. Production began in October 
by Agrafilms, Inc., makers of What Greater Gift, Skippy and the Three R's, and Freedom To Learn, 
earlier films in the series. Freedom To Learn,-No 4 in the series, was premiered at the New 
York City convention on July 1. Preview prints are available on loan from the state education 
associations. Purchase of prints in color or black and white can be made from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME—Hallmark is making a distinguished and generous 
gesture to the high schools and colleges of this country in offering them on a “‘loan’’ basis 
and without charge the two-hour film of Maurice Evans’ production of Richard II. Hallmark 
finances the processing and distribution of the 16mm prints of the original television pro- 
duction shown on the NBC network January 24, 1954. The NBC Film Division arranged 
for clearance with Mr. Evans, the supporting cast, musicians, stage-hands, and all others 
involved in the original show. Conceived as a joint educational project by Mr. Evans, 
Hallmark Cards, and NBC, it was made possible because the cast and production staff 
generously waived fees or rights. This is the first time a major “live’’ TV production has been 
cleared for widespread distribution to the nation’s schools and colleges 

The film comes in three 40-minute segments, which makes it possible to spread the 
performance over three class periods, if this is more convenient, or all segments could be 
shown at one time, in which case it will be necessary to make it a special two-hour project. 
Orders have already come in great numbers and it is suggested that in writing for the film you 
submit.two alternative dates, making them some months apart. Then if the firs. date you 
choose is not free, you may have the film the second-time choice. Write to Institute of 
Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, New York, giving the name of the person to whom the 
film should be sent and a choice of dates. On receipt of the letter of application, a contract 
form will be sent. It is expected that the films may be kept about four days and then re- 
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turned promptly to the Institute for Visual Training. Fifty prints have been ordered initially, 
but with the present and future expected demand, it will be well to put in your request as 
soon as possible. So that no school will be disappointed about arrival date, the person 
responsible for the film should make an effort to return it within the allowed time. Distri- 
bution of the film will continue as long as there is a demand for it, and it is expected that 
before the end of this year there will be showings in approximately 2,000 schools 


WCOTP MAY HOLD 1955 ANNUAL MEETING IN TURKEY—Delegates from 27 
countries opposed any lowering of educational and professional standards for teachers at 
the third annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession in Oslo, Norway, July 31-August 4, 1954. The delegates also urged a good 
liberal education and a thorough professional training for both primary and secondary 
teachers; a more active participation by all teachers in determining the standards of their 
profession; and a broader representation of teachers’ organizations from all nations in 
WCOTP. New teachers’ organizations from Seychelles (British territory in the Indian 
Ocean), Austria, Panama, and Turkey joined WCOTP this year. President Gould has 
announced the Confederation is considering Turkey as the site for their 1955 meeting. NEA 
was represented in Oslo by 27 delegates including Waurine Walker, NEA president; William 
A. Early, junior past president of the NEA; Martha Shull, former member of the NEA execu- 


tive committee, and Dr. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA. 


400-PUPIL HIGH SCHOOL MOST EFFECTIVE—Hoosier taxpayers get the most 
high-school education for their money in 400-pupil high schools, according to findings of 
the Indiana University School of Education. With less enrollment, which prevails in about 
87 per cent of the state's high schools, either or both the cost per pupil goes up or the 
quality of education goes down. High schools with more than 500 enrollment show little 
decrease in expenditure per pupil but offer more courses and services. 

The study based on 1952-53 expenditures by a selected list of Indiana high schools was 
was made by Professor W. Monfort Barr for the School of Education's division of research 
and field services. Need for studying the costs of high schools in Indiana, Professor Barr 
contends, is increasingly important because of imminent increases in enrollment, rising 
costs, need for consolidations, desires for better high-school programs, and necessity for 
better facilities. ““The organizational defects of the high schools of the state are much more 
glaring than those of the elementary schools,”’ the study reports. ““The district elementary 
school in Indiana is almost a rarity. The small, inadequate, and expensive high school is, 
however, commonplace throughout the state. The median high school in Indiana in 1952-53 
enrolled 112 pupils and employed 7 to 10 teachers, including the principal. Many of these 
schools are in obsolete buildings and have few instructional aids, a library in name only, and 
limited equipment.” 

The Indiana University study analyzes the per pupil expenditures in 84 state high 
schools having enrollments of 200 to upwards of 1,000 pupils. These expenditures—less 
capital outlay, payment on indebtedness, and transportation costs—ranged from $178 to 
$348 with a median of $254 per year for each pupil. The expenditures were found to be 
greatest among the 84 high schools having 200-300 pupils. The minimum per pupil expendi- 
ture was found generally in schools having an average of 100 pupils in each of the four 
high-school grades. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDINGS—The following publications may be 
ordered from the office listed, at the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. A discount for quantity orders is available on most of these publica- 
tions: 


The Eighth Handbook of the National Honor Society of Secondary Schools, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals (NEA), 224 pp., $1.50. Describes organization 
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of a chapter of the National Honor Society; sample induction programs; methods of 
electing members 

The 1954 Student Council Yearbook, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (NEA), 288 pp., $1.50. Contains proceedings of the 18th annual conference 
of the National Association of Student Councils, review of financial practices of student 
councils, reports from state student council associations and directory of conference 
delegates, student council associations, and member councils 

Guidance for Today's Children, 33rd Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), 278 pp., $3.50. Contains 51 articles on planning, organizing, and 
operating effective guidance programs in elementary schools. 

School Facilities for Science Instruction, National Science Teachers Association (NEA), 
266 pp., $5.50; $5 to members. Report of extensive study of rooms and other facilities 
for science teaching at all levels; lists of supplies and equipment 

Runaway, NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, Public Relations ninth 
radio program of series, 13% minutes, $5. Dramatizes effect on a youngster of his 
parents’ apparent disinterest in his school achievements 

School Camping: A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (NEA), 64 pp., 75c. Treats many aspects of school 
camping and its relations to the total educational program 

Developing Programs for Young Adolescents, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (NEA), 64 pp., $1. Gives basic principles for improving programs 
for students at junior high school level; discusses problems; gives examples 

Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1954 edition), Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (NEA), 29 pp., $1. An annotated listing of books 
and booklets published in 1953 dealing with elementary and secondary education; 
administration, supervision, and curriculum; and general readings 

Developing Community Schools, Rural Education (NEA), 53 pp., 50c. Bulletin contains 
proceedings of the Rural Education Department's 1954 annual meeting. Includes re- 
prints of major addresses, resolutions adopted, and executive committee's annual report. 

The Education of Migrant Children, Rural Education (NEA), 216 pp., paper binding, 
$2.50; cloth, $3. A report of an eighteen-month field study conducted between July 1, 
1952, and December 31, 1953 

Administering a Sick-Leave Program for School Personnel, American Association of 
School Administrators (NEA), 24 pp., 50c. Information about prevailing practices 
and generally approved policies and procedures. A guide to school boards and adminis- 
trators seeking assistance in establishing a sick-leave policy, or as an aid to sharpen up 
an existing program 

Competent Teachers for America’s Schools—Lay-Professional Action Programs To Secure 
and Retain Qualified Teachers, National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (NEA), 175 pp., $1. The report is intended to serve as a handbook 
for groups interested in the selective recruitment of teachers. Includes descriptions of 
existing action programs in 12 major problem areas related to selective recruitment 
and retention of teachers, plus report of study groups which analyzed these action 
programs and proposed additional ones 


GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS—Embarking on the 33rd consecutive year of 
service to education, the Geographic School Bulletin resumed publication October 4 for the 
1954-55 school year. The Bulletins have been one of the Society's notable contributions to 
geographic education since 1922. Informative, accurate, and written in sprightly style, 
they went to some 27,000 teachers and pupils last year. The issues, in all, contained 146 
specially prepared geographic articles, illustrated with more than 200 striking National 
Geographic photographs and maps. 
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The Bulletins may be obtained by writis g the School Service Division, National Ge« 
graphic Society, Washingtor D. C. The Society is holding to the established domest 
subscription rate of 75 cents for the thirty issues, October 4, 1954, to May 16, 1955. 7 | 
cover additional postage, ( adian ye subscription is $1.00; elsewhere, $1.25. For ease | 
remitting. United States subscribers may now send $1 and receive 40 issues. Their subscri: 
tions would thus include one full school year and one third of the next. Any teacher, libra: 
educational worker, or student may subscribe. Teachers may obtain subscriptions for all meml 
in their cl if desired, but in such cases the copies must be mailed in bulk to one addr 


NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION—Founded in 1935 t¢ | 
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he Association ¢ er ts comprehensive Pub/ elations Leadership Service ($10 annuall 
Full membership privileges in the Association are held by this leadershiy grour The 
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pals classroom teachers, local association ofhcers, professors of ed tion, and others wh« 
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pr ems. Operate ointly by the American Ass« 10n of Sc! | Administrator 1 the 
Resear Divisi f the National Education A iatic he Edu , R rch § 
rovides er services which, if assembled « } \ 
or 5 s. would prove far ore costly th subscriprc t he 
sts $35 a year. A subscriber can receive information upon request. The 
mation Section and Library of the NEA Research Division, together wit! 
able in the at Ss cat | ilrawn upon in answering re est 
r and tabulations are ofte prepare P 
é asis. Special report e prepared ar 
time ear. Yearbooks, bulleti 1 reports of 
ments, divisions, and ¢ ittees are also included as part of this servi 
government and other outside agencies are purchased for subscribers « 
liness and practical v ‘ 
Educational research service circulars are prepared especially for subscribers. Their 
primary purpose is to keep administrators up to date on current practices throughout the 
co ry and to help school offcia nd boards of edu better schools. The 





statistical studies are city-by-city reports of practice an 











e typical topics are 

Salary schedules—teachers principals Rates of pay $ and lintenance 

workers Class size Leaves of absence regulauons and appraisal proce 
dures,”’ ‘Education in lay magazines—a digest issued r times each year,”’ and “Quest 

naire studies completed—an annual bibliography.’ Other publications furnished regularly 

include all publications of the American Association of School Administrators; Researc 

Bulletin of the National Education Association—four issues a year; Bulletin and Yearbook 


of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals; News Bulletin of the NEA Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers; biennial salary studies and other regular reports of the NEA 


Research Division; Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School Systems (U. S. Office of 


Education); and Comparative Tax Rates of American Cities (Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
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Research For additional information, write to: Educational Research Service, 1201 16th 
St.. N.W Washington 6, D. ¢ 

BACK UP THE BETTER SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN—You can give a big lift to the 
Berter Schools advertising campaign in your area. A new booklet published by the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New York City 36, tells you 
} 









ow to go about it. How Can We Advertise School Needs, 44 pp., free, is a guide offering ideas 


1 techniques for localizing materials used in the national campaign. Tells what materials 





have been distributed, how to contact local media, how to use campaign artwork an 
your own booklets, posters, etc The New Better Schools Campaign Advertising Kit sent 
newspapers by the Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 36, contains 
youts which arrest attention and are backed up by hard-hitting copy. Check with your 
editor to see how you can help him put the kit to maximum use 


A NEW SERVICE FOR SAFETY EDUCATION—The National Commission on Safety 


Education has been authorized by the NEA Executive Committee to provide an associate 


tatus for state and local professional organizations in safety or driver educatio It has 
been the intent of the Commission to make an information service available to individual 
embers of associate organizations. For information write to: National Commission on 


Safety Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. € 
FILMSTRIPS ON HAWAII—Hawai, U.S.A., the new series of 6 full-color filmstrips 


with teacher's guides (set $30, or $6 each) is distributed by The Filmstrip House, 15 West 





i6th Street, New York City 36. The series tells in photographs the history of what may soon 


become our 49th state—from the time of its earliest settlement by Polynesians from Tahiti 
its present-day booming multi-racial economy. Geared to the junior and senior higl 


/ 


ool social studies level and endorsed by the Governor of Hawaii and 





civic Org 
f the Islands, the series was prepared by the noted Hawaiian lecturer, Kani Evans. Titles 
of the 6 strips are: Hawaii Before the White Man, Hawait—From Monarchy to U. S. Territory 
Honolulu, Capital of Hawii, U.S.A.. How Hawaii Earns Its Living, Hawait—lIts People and 
Customs, and Hawaii and Statehood 
PROMOTIONS AND MORALE—One ef the administrative “blind spots’’ in many 
school systems is estalishment of staff promotions procedure which build rather than 


1 the staff member interested in advancement learns about 





estroy employee morale. Too o 


an opening only after the position has been filled—at least, that’s the story which gets 


circulated in staff conversations and eventually reaches the community, perhaps with further 
embellishments 


Dearborn, Michigan, schools recently had three principal vacancies and six new assistant 


\cipal positions open up. These opportunities were announced to all emplovees in the Staff 
} 


Newsletter, faculty pul lication. Cx mf lete details of procedure following out the system's 


written personnel policies) were given for filling the positions. All interested employees 
ply. Qualifications were given. Employees were told how the selection 
/ 


were urged to aj 
procedure would be followed out and types of tests which would 


be given. A board of 
examiners was set up for each type of position. Each board included a teacher representative, 
elected by system-wide teacher balloting After examining applicants’ qualifications, 
boards used secret ballots to indicate their preferences. Incidentally, Dearborn schools 
followed the same “open"’ policy in informing the community on how the school board 
went about selecting a new superintendent. Details on the procedure were given in Report 


Card, newsletter published for parents and citizens. Write to Sylvia Ciernick, PR dir., 


5757 Neckel Ave., Dearborn, Michigan, for issues of these publications containing personnel 
procedures information.—Trends in School Public Relations 

HUMAN RELATIONS—"HRA Education Packets,”’ special service for people con- 
cerned with education programs on family life and human relations, is now available six 
times a year at no increase in price. Previously, the service had been offered on a four- 
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times-a-year basis. Annual subscription remains at $6, from Human Relations Aids, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. The packet service enables organizations or individuals 
to keep up, inexpensively and conveniently, with new educational materials on family 
living, life adjustment, and mental health. It surveys the output of films and pamphlets from 
all producing sources, selects outstanding materials, and delivers to subscribers sample 
copies of the printed items and information bulletins on the films. Any interested person 
may try this packet service without obligation, by sending a subscription with the privilege 
of cancelling it if not satisfied after examining the current packet 

THE NEA BUILDING FUND—A total of 586 new life members were enrolled in the 
National Education Association during the 92nd Annual Convention in New York City on 
June 27-July 2, bringing an additional $87,900 in cash and pledges into the $5 million 
building fund. Since December, 1952, all life membership fees have been earmarked for 
the new NEA Education Center in the nation's capital 

Another development at the New York City convention was the organization of the 
“$50 Club.” Until July, 1948, life membership in the NEA could be purchased for $100 
Since that date the cost of a life membership has been $150. During the New York City 
convention a group of Life Members who paid $100 organized the $50 Club by making acash 
contribution of $50 directly to the NEA Building Fund. George Linn of California proposed 
the club and 54 others joined him. A. C. Flora and Karl H. Berns, co-chairmen of the 
Building Fund Committee, report that many others whose life membership fees are paid up 
and who are entitled to NEA services for life without further fee are joining the $50 Club 
According to Dr. Flora “this voluntary action on the part of teachers who became life 
members of NEA at a time when $100 represented, in many cases, one-tenth or more of the 
annual salary ought to give other teachers an assurance that $150 life membership in the 
NEA is a wonderful investment toward their future professional growth.’ 

TWENTY-ONE SOVEREIGN NATIONS TELL ABOUT THEMSELVES—Since 
1949 the twenty-one nations of the Organization of American States have published a 
monthly magazine on inter-American affairs very appropriately named Américas. All of the 
twenty-one nations are represented on its editorial and business staff. It is, therefore, a com 
posite, a blend of the thought and heritage of South, Central, and North America. Its blood 
lines reach back to Europe, Asia, Africa, to pre-historical America. There is a special flavor 
to Américas. No devotee of the curt, terse phrase, Américas is current and informative in a 
delightful, leisurely way. Articles are written by recognized authorities on a vast miscellany 
of subjects 

In text, in photographs, in caricatures, in cartoons, in wood cuts, line drawings, in 
reproductions of paintings, Américas brings stories of remote-in-time cultures like the Incan, 
the Mayan, and the Aztec, and of old cultures still in existence in out-of-the-way places 
Américas tells also about new cultures built on the old, about economy, education, music: 
about the products of labor, art shows, fishing; about housing, philosophy, books; about 
industry, games, the dance, local customs, the theater; about animals, birds, history; about 
authors, artists, diplomats, laborers, dancers, miners, weavers, merchants, students—all the 
people of the Western Hemisphere and what they do to earn a living, what they eat and 
drink, what they laugh at, their pleasures, their hardships, their ambitions. This monthly 
publication is available in three languages: English, Spanish, and Portuguese. Subscriptions 
per year for any one language is $3. Send subscriptions to: Pan American Union, 19th and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 6, D. C 

TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS, ACCIDENTS STUDY—A recent study made by the South 
Carolina Highway Department points to drivers in the 20-29 age group as those most often 
involved in traffic law violations and in accidents. A finding that differs from that of some 
(but by no means all) comparable studies is that the records of the teenagers were not nearly 
so bad as popular opinion would indicate. The study was based on the 19,611 traffic viola- 
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ATTENTION! SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The most appealing program at our New York City Convention was the Panel of 
six foreign students. Records are available giving the actual voices of these six high- 
school students entitled “Students from Other Lands Appraise Our Secondary 
Schools.” 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds: total playing time approximately 
thirty minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities and are 
packed in plain albums 

Size A—> twelve-inch (6 sides) records at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played 

on an ordinary phonograph $8.00 per set 

Size B—1 sixteen-inch (2 sides) record at 3314 R.P.M. Size B records are played 

on a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 3344 R.P.M.. . . $6.00 

No records can be rented 

No shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders 
The supply is limited. When ordering, be sure to state whether 78 or 3314 R.P.M. 
sets are wanted 


Order now from: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 








Back Issues of THE BULLETIN 


(com of many of the back issues of THE BULLETIN are available to members of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at a 50% discount; i.e., 75 
cents per copy. To others, the price is $1.50 less the following discounts on total 
number of copies ordered: 2-9 copies, 10% 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more 
copies, 334%. Write for a list of the more popular issues that are still available 
Address your letter to the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


‘hes Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon- 
dary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Ad- 
vertising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law. 
Using Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Con- 
sumer Credit, Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available 
from your Association at 50c per copy with the following discounts for order for 
one kind of book or a combination of the books: 2-9 copies 10%; 10-99 copies, 
25%; 100 or more, 33144%. 
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tions and 29,305 accidents reported during the last three months of 1953. It was found that 
14-year-old drivers, who comprise .4 per cent of the licensed drivers in the state, had .5 per 
cent of the violations and only .3 per cent of the accidents recorded during the period which 
was the basis of the study. The 15-19 year-olds include 10.1 per cent of the licensed drivers 
in South Carolina. They were responsible for 16.7 per cent of the violations recorded during 
the three-month period and 11.3 per cent of the accidents—more than their share, but still a 
better record than that of the 20-29 age group. Of the licensed drivers in South Carolina, 
29.6 per cent are in the 20-29 age group. These drivers were responsible for 40.3 per cent of 
the 19,611 violations, and 33.8 per cent of the 29,305 accidents. 

TEACHER EXAMS GROW—lIn view of the severe shortage of teachers that has 
plagued the schools for the last few years, it is perhaps surprising to note that the number 
of candidates participating in nation-wide and local administrations of the National Teacher 
Examinations actually increased this year. Although these examinations were originally 
designed solely to help school systems select teachers—a use which tends to suffer curtail 
ment in a period of teacher scarcity—they now serve a wide variety of additional functions, 
ranging from the comprehensive testing of seniors in teacher education institutions to the 
selection of administrators and supervisors in schools and school systems 

Paradoxically, some of the new uses of the examinations have actually come about 
because of the teacher shortage. For example, several large city school systems urge appli 
cants who are prepared for secondary-school fields in which the shortage is not severe to 
take the optional examination designed for elementary school applicants. If such candidates 
do as well on the elementary examination as the average applicant prepared for elementary 
teaching, they are employed in the elementary schools and given special supervision and 
opportunities to earn full certification as elementary teachers 

As another example, in an attempt to counter the teacher shortage a number of colleges 
have instituted Fifth-Year Programs to enable liberal arts graduates to prepare for teaching; 
many of these colleges require such students to take the National Teacher Examinations at 
the beginning of this Fifth-Year teacher training period, in order that their scores may be 
used as a basis for individual program-planning 

The use of the examinations, in conjunction with other evaluative procedures, for 
selecting school principals, assistant superintendents of school systems, and similar personnel 
has increased greatly during the past few years. During 1953-54, nearly a thousand candidates 
for promotion to positions of this nature were tested with the NTE.—ETS Developments, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J 

1953 ACCIDENT FIGURES—The 1954 edition of Accident Facts is now available. The 
accidental death rate for 1953 was recorded at 95,000—one thousand less than the total 
number of those who died from accidents during 1952. The injury rate of 9,600,000 remained 
the same 

The number of motor vehicle deaths rose slightly in 1953. A total of 38,300 people 
died in traffic accidents, with 1,350,000 suffering disabling injuries of a temporary or per- 
manent nature. Motor vehicle accidents again were the largest single cause of accidental 
death.- Other leading causes were falls, fire, and drowning. Accident Facts is published 
annually by the National Safety Council. It can be obtained from the Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. The price is 75 cents. 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG—Specially conducted camera tours through two of 
Williamsburg’s most historic buildings will be held in Colonial Williamsburg daily for 
visitors anxious for interior photographs. Daily until the spring season, hostesses in colonial 
costume will escort camera fans on a regular tour of the Governor's Palace and colonial 
Capitol allowing time for picture taking. Photographing isn’t possible during normal tours 
of the exhibition buildings because of the delays it inflicts upon groups visiting the famous 


places. 
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ms FIRST—Typically the better-known play attracts a larger audience 
la turn-out. There is more school and community interest in such 
an plays 
of 
SECOND— Your students will be more interested in trying out for 
these more familiar roles. They are eager to portray the same 
has roles they have seen done professionally. Your dramatics direc- 
ber tor can expect unusual enthusiasm from the cast. 
THIRD—The quality of such plays, whether comedy or serious, has 
sil already been established You know then that your school play 
“a will be a production of which you can be proud. 
the FINALLY—The particular well-known plays that are being brought 
to your attention here have been selected especially for secondary 
_ school production. They are entirely suitable. They are plays 
oli. that have proven successful in the hands of high school casts. 
They are unusually well written, and they are easy to put on 
to . 
Producing such plays at your school will prove a rewarding ex 
wns perience. 
ary 
ind 
OUR MISS BROOKS LUTE SONG 
— \ delightful comedy concerned with A charming and witty play from an- 
ng; in English teacher's sometimes hilar- cient China. It was a hit on Broadway, 
ho ious difficulties. This is perhaps the = toured for the Theatre Guild, and 
be most produced play on the high school e could be a memorable production at 
stage. Cast 12w, 5m e your school. Cast 9m, 6w, plus extras. 
Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $35.00 = © Playbooks 90c each Royalty on application 
tes «© 
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nts. o 
The I LOVE LUCY ° OUR HEARTS WERE 
veal The famous television program has . YOUNG AND GAY 
1ed been made into an uproarious play for e This sparkling comedy concerns the 
high school use. This play attracts o exuberant escapades of two girls, 
. ue determined to prove how ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
ple record audience turn-outs. Cast 5m, tan” they can be on an amusing trip 
er- Sw, plus 2 extras to Europe. Cast 8m, 9w. 
ital Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $35.00 Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $25.00 
ved 
N , 
These and many other outstanding plays for secondary 
of schools are described and illustrated in a free new catalog. 
for 
uial Send for your copy today. 
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The camera tour at the colonial Governor's Palace starts each day at 11:30 A.M. The 
Palace, one of the most popular exhibitions, was the home of the king's representative to 
the Virginia Colony. It contains a renowned collection of 18th century antiques. At the 
Capitol building, seat of government in pre-Revolutionary Virginia and scene of historic 
actions in the cause of independence, the daily camera tours start at 2 P.M. For the tours, 
flash bulb attachments must be shielded and floodlights are not permissible 

Tours are also available for those who wish to see and learn about Colonia! Williamsburg 
According to statistics, America’s young people are taking to the field now more than ever to 
study history. The number of school-age youngsters in classroom groups studying early 
American history in Williamsburg showed a 14 per cent increase over last year, reports Colonial 
Williamsburg, the non-profit educational organization restoring 18th century Williamsburg 
And the total has jumped 150 per cent since the program of integrated study-tours was 
started eight years ago. Officials of Colonial Williamsburg say this reflects the growing trend 
towards increased use of field trips as a supplement to classroom study. Industrial, municipal, 
and historical spots are being utilized more and more as educational resources which have a 
graphic impact when inspected at firsthand. School groups touring the historic scenes in 
Williamsburg report a quicker grasp of historical facts and a better understanding of the 
forces that produced our democracy. 

The record total of 42,967 students visiting there last year represented some 910 schools 
from 27 different states. One group came from as far away as New Mexico; another from 
Bronxville, New York, transplanted their classroom there for two weeks of concentrated 
study with lectures, tours, and work projects related to the early days of our nation. The 
majority of the youngsters are on the high-school level but 39 per cent were in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades 

The students studying history there are given specially conducted tours with reduced 
rates in the period until March 15 Provision is also made for advance study materials 
including books and films to prepare for the tour and integrate it with the classroom study 
of history. The normal school tour includes the colonial Capitol where actions leading to 
the Declaration of Independence were initiated; the Governor's Palace; the 18th century 
Magazine, arsenal for the Revolution in Virginia; the ‘Publick Gaol’’ where Blackbeard's 
pirates were imprisoned; and various colonial craft shops where the hand trades and business 
life of two centuries ago have been re-established. Trips to nearby Jamestown, site of the 
first permanent English settlement in America, and Yorktown, scene of the final battle of 
the Revolution, are usually included in the tours to the area 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION—Public education officials in most of the 
states “exercise no effective control over the conduct of non-public schools"’ and are, there- 
fore, unable to determine whether or not children attending such schools are getting the 
“equivalent” of a public school education. This was the conclusion reached by Church and 
State, official organ of Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, on the basis of a country-wide survey of state education laws and policies (including 
the District of Columbia). Results of this survey are published in the September, 1954, issue 
of Church and State, a monthly publication available at $2 per year—address, 1633 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

DROP IN HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE COURSE ENROLLMENTS — Senior high 
school enrollments in chemistry, physics, and mathematics courses, cornerstones of scientific 
training, have been markedly declining during the past 40 years, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education. “Disclosure of this situation,” says William C. Foster, President of MCA, 
“indicates that our public high schools have a unique challenge—to provide colleges and 
universities with a greater number of students equipped to continue their training for scientific 
careers. It is important that the present trend be reversed if America is to meet the heavy 
demands for scientific-trained personnel in the crucial days ahead."’ See Offerings and Enroll- 
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$-T-R-E-T-C-H your way to health 
with the OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


Removable exerciser. Can be in- 
stantly placed or removed. Fits 
doorways 22” to 36” wide. Holds 
250 pounds. GUARANTEED. 


FREE! Valuable booklet of 
exercises included. 


NO NAILS, SCREWS OR TOOLS REQUIRED. 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES. 


Send for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES aici coe Sinots 
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ments in High-School Subjects, available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25 
D. C., for 30 cents.—Chemical News, Manufacturing Chemists Association, 1625 Eye St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

U OF M ARCHITECTS DEVELOP FLEXIBLE SCHOOL BUILDING—A two-story 
building so simple it can be quickly erected, altered, or taken down by workers equipped 
only with wrenches is being constructed on the University of Michigan campus. The new 
structure is going up adjacent to the Architecture Building, and is part of a long-term research 
study of uni-strut construction. One of the ways in which such buildings might be used, the 
researchers have suggested, is for schools, particularly in areas where population is shifting 
rapidly. The ‘‘space frame’ buildings, as they are called, are durable, flexible, expandable 
demountable, and reusable, according to C. Theodore Larson, professor of architecture 

Intended as a temporary structure, the building on the campus will serve as a research 
laboratory for the College of Architecture and Design. It can be taken apart sometime in 


the future, moved to another site in compact bundles, and erected 


again. The basic materials 
for the building are standard, four-foot steel struts and connecting plates, joined with 
special nuts and bolts. Square panels, many of transparent and translucent plastic, will make 


up the walls, ceiling, 


floor, and roof. Neither masonry nor specialized construction is 
required at the site, and much of the construction work is being done by architecture students 
directed by Professor Larson.—Letter to Schools, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

SCHOOL PUPILS GETTING BIGGER, SURVEY SHOWS—School children are get 
ting bigger, on the average, and designers of schools and school equipment need to take the 
changes into account, according to a University of Michigan anthropologist. Examinations 
of 3,300 Michigan school boys and girls by Frederick P. Thieme, assistant professor of 


anthropology, reveal that today’s nine-year-old boys stand 3% inches above the average 


nine-year-old of 50 years ago and is 12 pounds heavier. Fourteen-year-old boys are 6% inches 
taller and 28 pounds heavier, and today’s girls are correspondingly larger than the girls of 
their mothers’ generation 

This anthropological research was sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, and results 
will be made available to manufacturers of school equipment, such as desks, laboratory 
benches, etc. Similar surveys have been made in 15 other states, and all produced evidence 
of increasing height and weight of both boys and girls, presumably as a result of improved 
health and nutrition standards nationally.—Letter to Schools, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

PER PUPIL COSTS—The amounts of money spent by 413 cities of various population 
sizes throughout the United States on the education of each public school child per year are 
reported in two publications just issued by the Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. These publications are: Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems: Large Cities, 1952-53 (Circular No. 391) and Current Expenditures Per 
Pupil in Public School Systems: Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1952-53 (Circular No. 392 
Both are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 2 
cents each. 

For 80 large cities of 100,000 population or more, the current expenditures per pupil 
per year range from $134 to $395. Cities of this size in the middle half of the expenditure 
span spent from $221.34 to $298.88 per pupil per year. This is a daily expenditure of from 
$1.21 to $1.68 per pupil. For 110 small cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the Office of 
Education report reveals expenditures for the year ranging from $97 at the lowest level to 
$676 at the highest for each child's education. The middle half of the cities in this population 
group had a range in expenditure for the year from $201.53 to $251.16 per pupil, or $1.12 to 


$1.40 per pupil per day for each school day taught 

In releasing this information, together with reports of expenditures for 93 cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 population and 130 medium-sized cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population, 
Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, said, ““These data will be helpful to 
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GEOMETRIES: 


TRIGONOMETRY: 


For an effective mathematics program . 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER 
ALGEBRAS: 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 
Elementary Course 


ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO 
Second Course, Complete 


NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 
NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 
(Ready soon) 


TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES 
(Just published) 














HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS 
By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. 
1953 publication presents evaluation as 
a part of the total teaching program 
Special interpretation included for the 
field of home economics. Gives helps in 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York II Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
McKnight Publications e e eee 


soot on RULES OF ORDER 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE” 
By Rose Marie Cruzan. Revised 1953. This up-to-date 
book on rules of order covers every phase of parliamentary 
law. Easily read and easily understood. Gives terms, 
necessary steps to obtain action, tells how to obtain the 
floor, gives pointers for members and officers, rules for 
motions, amendments, nominations and elections. Accu- 
rate in all respects. Based upon Standard Rules of Order 
and actual teaching experience $2.50 
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school administrators and others in seeing how their cities stand comparatively in the am« 
sts of teaching, administration, and other current expenses in pul 


pent or 


icatic What others spend is by no means what any individual city sh 





pend,’’ Commissioner Brownell said, “but to know if one is or is not 


with others can be a useful 


MOUNTING EDUCATION NEEDS—The National Association of Manufact 
t keeping pace with the growth in population or w 


guide in seeking out why such differences exist 





reports that educational facilities are r 














the rise in national income. Serious shortages of teachers and classrooms exist and 
situation is getting worse the NAM said Our schools need more money—what they «¢ 
isn't enougl the association declared We are spending prop ely less of 
income on schools today than we did in 1930 and even then the schools were inadeq 

_ 

Reporting on a st of tl ic schoc the NAM said at the er of cl 
entering he is conti g to rise at a fra rate, too few te c are eing tra 
school construction is lagging behind needs, and tax ’ ti rea gata ficie 

id rate. The study ‘ ce ittee of «¢ ators and ji rialists who w 
with the NAM's education department, showed that the publ hools face even gre 
int xes of new 5 the ears ahead than in the years since the war 

I rol ent I t ele € ar schools rose y less tha ; ] ! the r eis 
years, the report noted. But in the next two years, it pointed out, a 2,400,000 incre 
expected and by 1958 the total may reach 26 million, or 4 milli above the ber mn 
school. One of the most serious aspects of the school situation, the ort explained, i 
critical shortage of teachers This is now felt mainly in the elementary schools, but is cer 


to affect high schools and even colleges in the next few years 





The committee estil ite / that a minimun of 85,000 new tea hers Ww c eedce | 
fall, yet only 35,000 student-teachers prepared to teach in elementary schools were grad 
in June and some of them will not enter the teaching fel Actually, more than % 
additional teachers will be needed in the coming year merely to take care of incre 
enrollments 

Additionally, teachers will be needed as replacements for the approximately 75,00 
each year through retirement, death and other causes—and for the 70,000 teachers wit 
standard training now in the classrooms 

Teachers’ salaries n be raised in order to encourage more young people to enter 
teaching profession and remain in it, the committee concluded. The average salary of 5 
school teachers last year, it said, was only $3,605. And 29 states paid salaries below 
national average. Many rural school teachers receive as little as $1,700 to $2,000, the rey 
noted 


NEW ADHESIVE PLASTIC FABRIC—Anything from a classroom wall to a text 
can be colorfully decorated and 
developed by Comark Plastic Division of Cohn-Hall-Marx Compar 


cal Company's Plastics Division from a special Ultron vinyl f 


protected with the new adhesive plastic fabric, Con-Ta 





to almost any clean, dry smooth surface, including windows, furniture, cabinets, shelves, a 
bulletin boards. No water, paste, or tools are needed. Just cut Con-Tact to size, peel 
protective backing, apply it—and it sticks. The new adhesive plastic fabric is as flexible 
the imagination. It can be used to decorate for a school dance or play, as a “cut- 


1 domestic ar 





medium for art or handicraft training, as a protective covering in manual an 
work areas plus many other uses. Laboratory and consumer-tested Con-Tact is, waterpr: 
and resistant to marring, soiling, and to most chemicals. It can be wiped clean with a dan 
cloth 


PEN PALS—The International Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8 
Massachusetts, is an organization that has introduced more than a quarter million boys ar 
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FAIR-PLAY FB-50 


@ All aluminum alloy 

@ Choice of standard colors 

®@ Telephone dial control 

@ Big 24” numbers; 3 colors 

® May be converted to baseball 


®@ Relays un-plug for ease of 
service. Order early! 


Fair Play Mfg. Co. 


West Des Moines, lowa 








Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 
THOUGHTS 


Today’s =: 


AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought ct a 
very nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide™ 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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grils in the 48 states to pen friends living in 93 countries and territories of the world 


ublishes a small pamphlet about its activities. Schools interested in establishing a Pen F 
r a 
Club can secure information from the League at the above address 


PINSETTERS’ HAZARDS—My Pinsetters and I—A Guide to Good Practice has at 


} 


eresting history. When the Bureau of Labor Standards presented its bulletin, The Boy Be/ 





he Pins to its Advisory Committee on Young Workers, that Committee suggested that the 


Bureau arrange a meeting with representatives of the bowling industry and the bowl 
leagues to enlist their help in improving the conditions of the pinsetter’s job. The fir 
meeting led to the establishment of a working committee made up of representatives of t 
Advisory Committee, the Bowling Proprietors’ Association of America, the American Bow 
ing Congress, the National Federation of Duck Pin Alley Operators, and the Woma 


International Bowling Congress. Industry representatives suggested that they work « 


ruide to help proprietors of bowling alleys improve their employment practices. My Pir 
z f I 


etters and I was the result. The Bowling Proprietors’ Association of America has printe 
this Guide in attractive format, and distributed it to 6,000 proprietors across the country f 
posting in their alleys. The American Bowling Congress is sen 'ing it to all alleys request 
certification for league bowling. It has been estimated that the bowling industry empl 


‘ 


500,000 pinboys in the course of a season 


Bowling is an excellent form of recreation since it brings together men and womer 
well as youth, in a healthy participating type of sport. During the last twenty years it 
made tremendous progress in terms of its equipment and the attractiveness of the front ¢ 


of the alley. Youth, however, are at both ends of the alley and our concern is also with the 


boys in the pits. In the pits the general situation at present, according to the reports 
deleterious to the best interests of school boys. The public's lack of knowledge and conc« 


about the problem has presented an obstacle to the remedy that is indicated. In one state t 
occupation of pinsetter is considered the number one child labor problem. Many of tl 
members reporting stated that bowling organizations are powerful and too many of the 


violate the law with impunity and with disregard for the negative effect on the character 


the individual boy. The reporting members generally stated that pin-setting is detriment 


to the health, morals, school attendance, and school work of youngsters. The general put 


is familiar with the front end of the alley, with its attractive setting. How many have ever 


taken a trip to the other end of the alley to see what the pits are like? 


A report from ne state indizated that boys 14 years of age are engaged as pin-setters 
late as 2:00 A.M. In another state boys 12 years of age lave been known to work late at nigl 
even on school days. They develop poor habits of eating and sleeping and sometimes remai 
away from home and sleep in the alleys overnight. In an Eastern state boys 9 and 10 year 
of age have been found working as pinsetters, and the courts have not taken effective acti 
It is the opinion of some of our members that pin-setting is hard work and frequently impair 
the physical growth and development of immature boys. This situation exists especial] 


when one young boy is required to serve twe alleys at the same time. Some of the repor 





indicated that youngsters are seriously injured while working as pinboys. Protection under 


workmen's compensation is often absent 

A Midwest city reported the following: ‘A 14-year-old minor was injured while employe 
as a pinsetter in a bowling alley. He stepped down to pick up a pin and the rack that hol 
the pins came down and struck him across the right side of his jaw. The minor was taken ¢ 
the hospital where he was found to be suffering from shock, cerebral concussion, lacerati« 
of the skin, cutting of the muscles in the neck region, and tearing of the post-neck muscle 
and ligaments.’ This minor was awarded $2,500. The bowling alley people filed an appea 
and a compromise settlement of $2,150 was paid by the insurance company for the bowling 
alley. In another case a 13-year-old minor had the middle finger of his left hand smashed « 


the first joint when the pinsetter in the next alley allowed a ball to roll down the return ram 
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PENCIL VENDING 
MACHINES 


LOANED 


to our school customers in all the 
48 STATES, ALASKA and HAWAII 


Shown at NASSP Conventions in 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee 


NO NEED TO BUY 
WHEN WE SUPPLY 








perpetual pencil vending service. 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 





CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Home study by correspondence presents a 
number of specific advantages. The corres- 
pondence method permits study in spare 
time without interfering with work, school, 
home or social activities. Each student sets 
his own pace—as fast or as slow as circum- 
stances permit or make necessary. 

Home study by correspondence is recom- 
mended by educators for drop-out students 
who should continue their education. Many 
secondary schoo.s are using |.C.S. courses to 
supplement present curriculum or to supply 
courses not provided. 

LC.S. is the oldest and largest correspon- 
dence school with 277 courses. Business, in- 
dustrial, engineering, academic, art, high 
school. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. No skimp- 
ing. Diploma to graduates. 

Available to educators: complete Voca- 
tional Guidance Manval listing all courses, 
subjects covered, synopses and 1.C.S. 
method ;. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 








“GARBAGE GUSSIE 


et 








2-9 sets—10% 10-99 sets—25% 
Send check, money order, or school order to 


1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. 





+++ 2.00 


Conservation. ...... $2.00 Gun Sofety..... 
Driver Education.... 2.00 School Spirit. . . . 
Bookkeeping......+++.++- $2.00 


TEACHING CARTOONS 
for the 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Here are special teaching aids, 
especially prepored for class- 
room, bulletin board, and public 
relations use. A series of eight sets 
of cartoons — each set composed 
of twelve different cartoons, 
8%" x10”. Printed on durable 
heovy white cover stock, in black 
and white, they will lost for years 
and provide a laugh-provoking 
set of valuable teaching aids. 





Eight complete sets are now available 


Shorthand. ........ $2.00 


Typtn@c cccccccccce 
Why Teachers Grow Old. . $2.00 


Quantity Discounts, Any Combination 


100 or more sets—33'4% 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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1 minor was injured when 
it him on the head.”’ In 1951, 55% of the compensable injuries reported in the amuse 


without seeing the other boy. Another report said, ‘‘a 14-year-ol 


bowling alleys 





and recreation service in a Midwest state occurred in 





It was unanimously agreed that under present conditions the environment is not c« 
ducive to character building and good citizenship. Too often older boys ‘‘shake-down” the 
younger boys. Furthermore, the boys, working late hours (usua 11:30 P.M e ofte 
tempted to steal and vandalize on their way home. Many alleys sell liquor and the boys 
frequently required to carry the liquor from the resident bar or from taverns adjoining the 





alleys. In some instances the boys have been reported to have “drained” beer bortles 
in a Southern state three pinboys were recently reported as being drunk. Many of the | 
I! } ] 


play cards in the pits. Several of the members reported that owners have bee 





‘at youngsters in their pay. Older men of evil repute are the associates of the 


young boys. There is no supervision by the proprietors and tl 


completely disregarded. The language in the pits, and too often at the front end of the 








alleys, is unsuitable for the ears of minors. Some youths use the alleys as gang he: 





One of the greatest evils is the fact that a disrespect for law in engendered when parents ar 





proprietors who are aware of legal regulations defy them. The adult disregard for the law 
a very poor example fe pressi¢ minds of developing youngsters 
Frequently the type of boys attracted to the job comes fr 1 low socio-¢ 
group. Often they are already having difficulty keeping up with their sc work. Pin-setting 
serves to compound the lack of scholastic achievement and broadens the breach that oft 


exists berween these boys and their parents who have failed to give them adequate super 


visior Reports indicated that youngsters engaged in pinsetting fall asleep in school and eg 
behind in their school work after strenuous work in the alleys. Most members indicated t 
there is a correlation between poor health. poor attendance. poor scholast hievement 
work in bowling alleys 
ersta g 
lit s. Itv 





nended that the public, bowling industry organiz 


are non-existent 





ings with associat 





I was repc 


of proprietors have proved effective in many cases. More publicity by the U. S. Office 





bor, the Propriet 





Associations, and national and local organizations interested in fa 
the use of the press, radix 1 TV was recor ended 
HELPING TO ELIMINATE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN THE ELEMENTAR‘ 


SCHOOL—Provided they have a deep 





hildren and a cere desire t 








them properly, liberal arts graduates can be trained successt r elementary-school tea 





ing in a single calendar year, according to a report just released by the New York Universit 
School of Educat 


NATIONAL BUDGETS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION INCREASED—Des; 


/ ] ‘ 


economic crisis, the amount of money spent on education during 1953 increased throughout 


te ti 





the world. In some exceptional cases, national budgets of public education were 42%, 66 
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ONE 

OF 

THE 

NASSP 

CONVENTION'S 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


THE EXHIBITS 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 
SEEING THE LATEST IN 


@ INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
@® AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
@ SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
@® GRADUATION SUPPLIES 
® SCHOOL JEWELRY 
@ OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


February 19-23, 1955 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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and even 70% higher than in the previous year; and the general average of increase was 16 
This is one of many facts about the educational situation during the past year presented | 
the International Yearbook of Education 1953 which has been published jointly by UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Education. This annual work first appeared in 1933. The 
event marked a definite stage in the publication of books on comparative education. The 
present volume is the fifteenth in the series. On this occasion no fewer than sixty countrie 
as compared with fifty-four previously, have co-operated in fulfilling the Yearbook's aim of 
portraying current educational progress. The reports from the different countries are preceded 
by an incroductory survey of the principal events in the field of educational progress throug! 
out the world during the period covered. The International Yearbook of Education, 1953 
$2.00) is on sale in the United States by the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


DAVI AND ASCD LAUNCH NEW PROJECT—A “Bill of Rights Concerning Curric 
lar Materials’’ under which schools may be helped in selecting audio-visual instructional 
materials is the first step of a new project being conducted by the Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction (DAVI) and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD), departments of the National Education Association. Other stages in the develo 
ment of this project will be the preparation of criteria on the selection of curriculum material 
and the dissemination of these criteria among all American school systems. The project als« 
calls for the co-operation of many school systems and other educational organizations ir 
preparing more accurate descriptive information on which selection of audio-visual curricular 


materials may be based 


WE ARE PAYING FOR DRIVER EDUCATION WHETHER WE HAVE IT OR 
NOT—A study made this year at the Bradford Senior High School in Bradford, Pennsy! 
vania, revealed that the community paid $67.73 per student for the privilege of mof training 
high-school drivers. The school, with an enrollment of 992 students, found that 389 already 
had licenses. Eighty-nine students bad been involved in accidents costing $19,628, an average 
of $212 per accident. Only two of the 89 drivers involved in accidents were driver education 
graduates, despite the fact that the trained drivers represented 25 per cent of the total number 
of drivers with licenses. The trained drivers’ proportionate share of this huge bill was $424 
The untrained drivers cost the community $19,204. Since there was a total of 285 of them 


in school, the total per pupil cost of mot training them amounted to $67.73. The community 


could have trained every driver for less than half the price it paid in insurance settlements 


and damage claims 


LEARNING ABOUT FOREIGN LANDS—School children are fascinated by authentic 
descriptions of life in foreign lands as told by natives of the far-away countries. Such informa 
tion is available through Bloch and Company, 402 Ten Ten Euclid Building, Cleveland 15 
Ohio. Folders, which have been developed as text supplements for school use in the sixth 
and seventh grades, are utilized. These publications make the study of our international 
neighbors an interesting, exciting, and entertaining experience. The first folder, Facts About 
Brazil, describes a day in the life of Jose, an 11-year-old Brazilian boy, from the time he 
awakens in the morning until he goes to bed at night. Included are descriptions of the food 
Jose eats, the clothes he wears, how he gets to school, what he studies, and his sports 
Another section describes Brazilian Christmas, Easter, and carnival celebrations. The folder 
also includes general information about Brazil and contains a Brazilian game, a song, and a 
recipe. Photographs in the folder give a vivid picture of Brazilian life. Orher folders now ir 
production and scheduled for release to schools feature the following countries: Mexic« 
Norway, Holland, Turkey, and India. The folders are designed for individual student us¢ 
and are priced at $3.75 per set of 25 folders of a particular country. Available through Bloch 


and Company, address above 
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CONSUMER Pech nak 
LIVING 
THE 1953 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
432 pages; Price, $1.50 
d THE 1950 
for the COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 320 pages; Price, 50c 
STUDY THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages; Price, 50c 


Prepare d by 


Dr. Frep T. WILHELMs 


A textbook on Consumer Education 
for use in the upper years of the 

A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies 
of typical and special programs, in- 
cluding complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The publica- 
tions supplement each other. 


senior high school. 608 pages 


$3.80 less 25% school discount 


Order from 
Order from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SECONDARY -SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


ID . 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1201 S amet ALS NW 
Washington 6, D.C. « sixteenth Street, ‘ ° 


Washington 6, D. C. 














Subscribe to 


STUDENT LIFE 


The National Magazine of Student Activities 


Subscription Price—$1.50 per year 


= 8 issues—October to May 
are 
“ STUDENT LIFE 


tees 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Dept. A 
non 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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services of the movement and the different positions included in the conduct of the work of 


the organization. It also includes a list of the state organizations with their addresses 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL—In the nation’s leading private schools the average 
tuition per pupil has less than doubled in the past thirty years, while public school costs per 
pupil rose four and a half times. An analysis of the just released 35th edition of the Porter 
Sargent (11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass.) standard annual Handbook of Private School 
reveals that boarding school average tuition this past year was $1,482 as compared with $87¢ 
for the year 1923. Extra costs for miscellaneous charges approximately equal in boarding 
and day schools are found to average $136 per pupil with the highest in the Middle West 


lowest in Eastern seaboarding states and falling an inverse ratio to the tuition level 


The Sargent office reports 894 leading preparatory schools’ tuitions totaling $257,349,930 
Tuition paid by 67,270 boarding students totaled $99,694,140; by 329,805 day students, it 
was $157,646,790. These figures represent an increase of four per cent per boarding student 
and eleven per cent per day student over the previous year 

ROAD MAPS OF INDUSTRY—Road Maps of Industry are offered free to high-school 
teachers, staff members of schools of education, and administrators at these two levels by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
These charts are particularly useful in teaching the social sciences and related subjects—botl 
j 


in the classroom and as reference aids. Teachers throughout the United States and Canada 


have be 





n using them for some time and report excellent results. These “Road Maps" pro 


vide the latest statistics available from accredited sources on the constantly shifting economic 


scene. By bringing reliable and current data into the classroom, the charts serve as a “bridge 


between the sometimes-dated text and recent trends. Upon request, the Board will send 
these weekly charts during the school year to those teachers who can use them to good 


advantage 


ACCIDENT COSTS ARE MOUNTING—Self-sabotage through accidents cost the 
American people more than the equivalent of equipping the entire U. S. Strategic Air 
Command, including aircraft and bases. J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager of the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies states that the sum of $9,700,000,000 lost in 1953 as 


a result of accidents of all 


types could have provided this country with more than 100 fully 
equipped infantry divisions compared with the total of 18 divisions now in commission; 100 
aircraft carriers of the 45,000-ton Midway class, or 2,700 B-36 intercontinental bombers. On 


the civilian side, he said, it would have purchased over 1,300 hospitals, each equipped with 


500 beds; 7,500 new schools for some 7,500,000 youngsters, or a three-bedroom $12,00( 


home for each of 800,000 American families. This loss represents $60 for every man, woman 
i 


1 out, is in addition to 


and child in this country. This staggering economic loss, he pointe: 
the 95,000 persons reported killed during the past year as well as 9,600,000 listed as seriously 
injured. Mr. Dorsett said that if the same losses had occurred through enemy sabotage 
public indignation would have forced immediate remedial action. But, he noted, when they 
are caused ‘‘through our own sheer indifference and carelessness, nothing happens 

FOUR NEW ENRICHMENT RECORDS—Enrichment Records continues to bring 
to American young people recorded events of our nation’s growth. With four new releases 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, Winter at Valley Forge, Daniel Boone: Opening of the Wilder 
ness, and Sam Houston: The Tallest Texan—boys and girls now can hear 16 Landmark Book 
dramatized with authentic voices, sound effects, and musical backgrounds. Awarded a 
Freedoms Foundation citation of merit for “outstanding achievement in bringing about a 
better understanding of the American Way of Life,’ these records have been recommended 
widely as excellent motivating devices for developing in young Americans a deeper apprecia- 
tion of our American heritage. 

In these four titles, as in previous releases, the casting of professional actors is excellent 


so that the individuality of the characters portrayed comes through with remarkable fidelity 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 
Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1954-55 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 


Name of School 


Address* 


Street 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1954 Student-Council 
Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enroliment 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $6.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 5.00 
S (small)—less than 300 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1955. 
High School enrollment this year 


Amount of membership fee enclosed 


Date Principal 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Nineteenth Annual National Convention of members of the National 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Lower Merion Senior High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, June 13-16, 1955. 
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Leading roles are played by the following: Captain John Smith by Staats Cotsworth (Farrell 
in ‘Front Page Farrell'’); Pocahontas by Betty Jane Tyler (“Let's Pretend’’); Daniel Boone 
by Frank Behrens (on TV's “Suspense,” ‘“‘Danger,’’ and the Bob Hope Show); Sam Houstor 
by Sydney Smith (narrator of ““The Greatest Story’’ and announcer on ‘Secret Storm 
George Washington by Santos Ortega (“Nero Wolf" and “Inspector Queen 

Other members of the casts include: Phyllis Creore (““The Aldrich Family’’); Paul For 
Colonel Purdy in ““Tea House of the August Moon’’); Gil Mack (Zito in “Bell for Adanc 
and Mayor LaGuardia in “Jimmy Potts Gets a Haircut’’); Stefan Schnabel (Movie's “Great 
Houdini,” “Diplomatic Courier’); King Calder (detective in ‘Martin Kane’’; Johnny 
Colgate in ‘Season in the Sun”); Cameron Andrews (‘‘Texas Little Darling’’); Joe de Santis 
(on Martha Raye and Red Buttons Shows); Milton Moss (TV's “Merry Mailman’’); Bot 
Dryden, well-known Americana actor; Charles Webster, Shakesperian actor and the versatile 
Merrill Joels 


Enrichment Records are available in both 78 rpm (standard) and 33%rpm (long-playing 
speeds. They are priced to schools at $2.80 for the 78 rpm. and $3.76 for the 334 rpm. For 
? ti fch 


complete details write to Martha Huddleston, Director Enrichment Records, 246 Fif 
Avenue, New York 1, New York 





YOU HAVE A DATE IN ATLANTIC CITY NEXT FEBRUARY 
Plan Now To Be in Atlantic City 


39th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
In the Atlantic City Convention Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY—FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 


Professional meetings and hospitality de/uxe await you 


Make all hotel reservations with the 
Atlantic City Convention Hall 
16 Central Pier 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


WATCH FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director, 
Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama 
Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Fred R. Lewis, Box 1107, Cottonwood 
Arizona 
irkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas 
rkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank L. Williams, Principal 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
lifornia Association of Secondary-School Administrators —William N. McGowan, Rooms 
) and 10, Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, California 
lorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorad« 
necticut Association of Secondary Schools—A//en L. Dresser, Principal, Rockville High 
School, Rockville, Connecticut 
Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Asst. State Supt., 
Secondary Schools, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 
yf Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Division 1)—Bozse L 
Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C 
of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Division 2, Sr Charles § 
ton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. ¢ 
Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary 
ida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—Herbert W. Robinson, Principal, Dawson Count 
High School, Dawsonville, Georgia 
Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry C. Mills, Principal, Nampa High 
ol, Nampa, Idah« 
ois Secondary-School Prir cipa 
High School, Streator, Illinois 


ls Association—R. L. McConnell ncipal, Township 


liana Association of Secondary-School Principals—0O. 1 ‘an Horn, 108 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 
Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, lowa 
ansas Association of Secondary Schools and Princi; als Glenn E. Burnette, Prit cif al Junior 
High School, Manhattar Kansas 
ntucky Association of Secondary-School Principals T. Knight, Principal, Southern 
High School, Louisville 4, Kentucky 
uisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana 
Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House 
Augusta, Maine 
faryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White Douglas M. Bi Principal 
High School, Boonsboro, Maryland 
Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean, State Teachers 
College, Bowie, Maryland 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts 
Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
180, Lansing 2, Michigan 
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Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, High 
School, Owatonna, Minnesota 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals C. Pyle, Principal, High School 
Gulfport, Mississippi 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools 
Harlowton, Montana 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principa 
Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Waller 
Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southerr 
Boulevard, Bronx 55, New York 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA Wike, Principal, High School 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, Nortt 
Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis Higt 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School Oklahoma City Oklahoma 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—C/:ff Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


ls—Wailliam D. Firman, Principal 


a 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francs G. Wu Principal 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association arle Shea, Principal, West 


Senior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals ( WAite John E. Rogers, Principal 
High School of Charleston, 147 Rutledge Avenue, Charleston 10, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored dson, Principal 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Geor Y. Ja Principal 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wilburn N. Ball, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (WAite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute 
Cambria, Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer 
State Dept. of Education, Room 125, Capitol Bldg., Charleston, West Virginia 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—L. H. Glover, Principal 
Douglass High School, Huntington, West Virginia 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Medern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 

No. 2: a To Use Adver- . 8: Buying Insurance 
tising : 

No. 3: Time on Your Hands - 9% pot Sage epend 

No. 4: Investing in Yourself Cred 

No. 5: Consumer and the Law . 10: investing in Your 

No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels . 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

e They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en's groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect. 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60c. 
a of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 pp. 


A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. 10c. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. 10c. 

* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.80 

* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.88 

* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.60. 

* The Buyer's Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $2.08 

Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All other publications I'sted are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 109% ; 10-99 copies, 255%; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





When writing advertisers mention Tue BULLETIN 








HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...ANDTHISIS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you the child who looks for a fact finds it 
the right answer when his classmates give quickly, easily ... in an article as techr 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who correct as continuous revision can make 
reads Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE. (Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages 
revised to keep this reference work mode 
Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is 4 But the child finds much more. He fi 
reference work that actually teaches with news-picture format and a narrative 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the nique so fascinating they capture his int 
classroom, THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE devel tempt him to read further lea 
ops the vital habit of looking itup,androuses gn to discover other fields of inforn 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity Learning actually becomes a pleasant | 
But Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE is more thar 


just a reference work. Teachers find its com Enriches the school curriculum. \\ 


prehensive articles valuable as supplemen 7,607 pages and its 15,000 informativ 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as ‘res (many in full color), and its 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects handy alphabetized index reference 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE is a valuable ad 
Makes children want tolearn. Tue Book to any classroom. Have you seen 
OF KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 1953 edition? Write today for com 


where other reference books leave off. Here, information on Tue Book or KNOWLEDGC! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
AND SUBSIDIARY MPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
imerica’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of P ypular Science. 


+} 


When writing 





